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Pardon us for name dropping... 


Please do not assume we are a status-seeking 
maharajah. Rather, we are the quietly modest 
type—proud of our 13-year record . . . and still 
inclined to blush at each new compliment. 
However, the simple facts in the case compel us 
to drop a few names: Arr-INDIA now flies from 
New York to London in 61% hours via Boeing 
Intercontinental Rolls-Royce Jets, with same- 
plane service to Paris, Geneva, Frankfurt, Rome, 
Prague, Cairo, Beirut and India. 


For many, we have opened a totally new expe- 


rience in travel. Our opulent Eastern atmos- 
phere, our multi-million-mile pilots, our uniquely 
individual service and our Western know-how 
combine to make Arr-INDIA a truly romantic 
way to trans-the-Atlantic. Starting in May, 
every day except Monday and Tuesday at 9:45 
PM. First and economy class. 

See your travel agent for reservations — and may 
the name you drop be ours. 


AIR-INDIA’S 


The airline that treats you like a maharajah 


565 Fifth Ave., New York, PLaza 1-6200—37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, STate 2-8540—543 So. Olive St., Los Angeles, MAdison 6-6834 
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Even the tiniest Welsh girls make those jaw-breaking Welsh names sound like music. This girl was snapped at Llangollen— pronounced “thlanngothlen.” 


For children only: How to get Father to take you to Britain 


England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland 
can allclaim to be great-great-great-great grand- 
fathers of the United States. Even school couldn't 


ON’T tell Father you want to visit Britain 
D just because it’s fun. 

Don’t tell Father you want to go because 
British children speak English — and it’s easy to 
make friends. 

Don’t tell Father you want to see the Queen; 
shake hands with a Beefeater; meet a Bobby; or 
see the Lord Mayor’s Show. These things may 
be true, but they’re the wrong approach. 

Far better to hold a history book in one hot 


little hand and an English grammar in the other. 
Then assume a studious look (slightly painful) 
and announce that you want to go to Britain 
because it’s educational. Don’t giggle. Move in 
with facts. 

The Shakespeare Season of Plays at Stratford 
is educational to beat the band. It goes on from 
April through November. Stately homes and 
ghostly castles are educational because they prove 
that history is made by people—not by books. 


be more educational than that! 

If you want to educate Father on how much 
it costs, lead him into a travel agency. Unless 
he’s done his homework, he’ll be surprised to 
find that grownups can get to Britain and back 
for less than $350. Under-twelves, with a thirst 
for learning, go half-price. Only fair. ° 


FREE! For free illustrated literature including booklet “Children Visiting Britain,” write British Travel Association, Box 125. 
In New York—680 Fifth Ave.; In Los Angeles—606 South Hill St.; In Chicago—39 South LaSalle St.; In Canada—90 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, 
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NEXT MONTH. In April we take all San Francisco as our province. Eugene Burdick 
gives a knowing account of the city’s sensuous character, M. J. Arlen sketches enticing 
vignettes of Bay-area communities, and Slim Aarons and John Lewis Stage embellish the 
issue with brilliant pictures. San Francisco’s restless past is chronicled by Niven Busch, its 
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The man on the go wears Manhattan? pajamas 
(With Kodel, they feel like a million!) 


After a hectic day of business at his office or across the continent, a man 
wants to sleep in comfort. That’s where luxurious ‘‘Delcot’’® pajamas come 
in. Kodel keeps them soft, fresh... fit for a king. And here’s more comfort: 
new No-Bind™ waistband and the Manseat™ panel seat construction 
50% Kodel polyester, 50% cotton. $8.95. And you'll like the non-binding feel 
of the Delcot boxer undershorts. $2.00. 


Kodel is the trademark for Eastman polyester fiber. Only the fiber is made by Eastman, not the fabric or pajamas shown here. 





EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 260 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 16 





LETTERS 


Views on Europe 


I have long been a faithful reader of 
your excellent publication and it is with 
great satisfaction that I find Uppsala in- 
cluded among the European cities 
described in January Houipay. Mr. 
Sansom has not only given a correct 
and factual account of Swedish aca- 
demic life, but has also captured the 
special atmosphere and charm of a 
Swedish university town. 

GUNNAR JARRING 
Ambassador of Sweden 
Royal Swedish Embassy 
Washington, D.C. 


It is always most interesting to look 
at one’s homeland through the eyes of 
another. The statement ‘“‘Amsterdam 
really has no business to exist at all” at 
the beginning of the article certainly was 
offset beautifully by one of the final 
phrases: ““When you leave Amsterdam 
behind, it stays with you as an experi- 
ence which is warm and glowing!” 

DR. J. A. VAN ROUEN 
Netherlands Ambassador 
Royal Netherlands Embassy 
Washington, D.C. 


Thank you for the beautifully illus- 
trated article on Innsbruck. I need not 
tell you how proud it makes me to see 
that your distinguished magazine de- 
votes such space and talent to our 
country. DR. WILFRIED PLATZER 

Ambassador of Austria 
Austrian Embassy 
Washington, D.C. 


Haunted as we of the United States 
are with the dollar shortage, our mili- 
tary families ordered home, it is a shock 
to read the January HOLIDAY—Travel 
Europe. MAY L. ENGEL 

Everett, Wash. 


@ The drain on dollars, by no means a 
recent development, will hardly be 
stopped by keeping Americans out of 
Europe. It is our policy and purpose to 
encourage Americans to visit Europe and 
Europeans to visit the U.S.A.—Ed. 


Neapolitan Annotation 


In Aubrey Menen’s understanding 
and sympathetic article on Naples (Jan- 
uary HOLIDAY), | indignantly react to 
his classifying O Sole Mio and Torna 
a Sorrento among a “mass of drawing- 
room-piano rubbish,” and his referring 
to Santa Lucia as “‘a whining ballad 
that turns the contemporary Neapol- 
itan’s stomach.’’ What Mr. Menen 
seems to forget is that if such songs had 
not, due to their unusual beauty, cap- 
tured the popular imagination, they 
would never have become “corny.” 

LAWRENCE G. WOOLLEY 
Professor of Modern Languages 
Drew University 

Madison, N.J. 


Train Fare 

Like Mr. Fadiman (Party of One, 
January HOLipAy), I love to travel by 
rail. But I am crossing swords with 
him. I have twice been to California 
and back via Santa Fe, South Pacific 
and Northern Pacific and have noth- 
ing but praise for these railroads. I sug- 
gest Mr. Fadiman take a train out of 
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Chicago westward and wager his ex. 

periences will be as happy as mine. 
ALICE D. HOPP 
Charlotte, Vt. 


@ Uncross that sword. Mr. F. nomi- 
nated only dining cars of eastern trains to 
his personal chamber of horrors.—Ed, 


An avid fan of Clifton Fadiman’s, I 
thoroughly enjoyed his essay on dining. 
Have one complaint, however: Mr. 
Fadiman failed to go into the horrors 
of American toast—or should I say 
plasterboard? Regardless of the quality 
of the restaurant, you are invariably 
served numerous slabs of cold death. 
Americans are prone to criticize the 
Continental breakfast in Europe for 
quantity, but we have to admit it has | 
quality, with fresh crisp rolls that taste 
and smell like bread and spanking hot 
delicious coffee. Let’s send our res- 
taurateurs to Europe to take lessons. 

PEARL KNIGHT 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


Never on Sunday 


Since Ho.ipay is a prime force 
in the travel and vacation world, | 
wondered where you stood on the plan 
to change the date of several of our 
national holidays so that they always 
fall on Monday. As I understand it, the 
plan would be to celebrate Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, for instance, on the last 
Monday in February rather than on 
February 22nd. JIM POTEAT 

Chapel Hill, N.C. 


@ We are all for holidays and dead set 
against Mondays at the office. The Mon- 
day holiday plan seems a most practical 
one, certainly an improvement over the 
random appearances of holidays through- 
out the week. The only confusion might 
be when we start hearing “*The Fourth 
falls on the fifth this year.” —Ed. 


Covering Notes 

Congratulations on the Handbook 
of Oriental Rugs (December HOLt- 
DAY). You have not only presented a 
resplendent gallery of rugs and an 
equally excellent text, but you have 
performed a public service. I would 
like, however, to rectify one error 
which has left the industry limp with 
consternation. 

Custom-dyed or painted Sarouks are 
not inferior rugs. Quite the contrary. 
Usually only the better-grade Sarouk 
costing thousands of dollars is custom- 
dyed at additional expense to the im- 
porter. This process was initiated about 
thirty-five years ago to produce the 
deep-red brilliantly-hued background 
color demanded by rug clientele. 

ALEXANDER K. AVAKIAN 

President 

Oriental Rug Importers Association 
New York City 


@ We did not say that all dyed or 
painted Sarouks are inferior. We said: 
**A small amount of color work is not 
harmful, but if a Sarouk has been heav- 
ily painted over large areas it is a 
bad buy.” A question of degree.—Ed. 

Continued on Page 6 
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Moonlight or Sunlight ae you ll 
have the time of your life 


Dreaming, dining, dancing on a terrace by the sea. Sightseeing on 
winding lanes. Here are some of the pleasures that fill your hours in 
Bermuda with matchless enjoyments. For the most enchanting time 
of your life . . . come to Great Britain’s loveliest Island Colony. 


BERMUDA 


Big 


Take it easy or make it busy. 5 famous golf courses. Championship tennis courts. Swimming in crystal-clear waters, from soft pink beaches. Skin-diving 
into an underwater world that would challenge the imagination of Jules Verne. Sailing. Water-skiing. Fishing. Sightseeing. Shopping for fabulous buys. 
See your travel agent, or write “BERMUDA”, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York. 
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Practice makes perfect 
...sooner on a Conn 


This “ease-of-playing” approach to buying a home organ can be a short- 
sighted one. A// electronic organs are easy to play! But what happens 
when you want to adventure on with your music? Will you be held 
back by an inadequate instrument? And shouldn’t those first hesitant 
notes give you as much satisfaction as the dazzling arpeggios you will 
some day master? This is the wisdom of selecting a mature musical 
instrument...an organ of such versatility and glorious tonal qualities 
it will always be ready, waiting for the day you catch fire with the 
joy of music. This is the joy of owning the incomparable Conn Organ! 


Don’t buy any organ until you try te CONN ORGAN 
Made by C. G. Conn Ltd., world’s most experienced manufacturer of 
musical instruments. Choose from many Raymond Loewy-styled models, 
priced from just $995. e For free booklet and name of your nearest 
dealer write today to Conn Organ Corporation, Dept. H2, Elkhart, Indiana. 





Continued from Page 4 

Upon reading the article on Oriental 
rugs, I was astounded to find the omis- 
sion of our name as a dealer in Chicago. 
It made the wound doubly severe when 
you had an article on Chicago itself in 
this issue. 

Here is housed one of the largest and 
most comprehensive collections of 
modern and antique Oriental rugs in 
the world. Dealers from Europe and 
New York frequent our antique gallery 
to obtain choice pieces. Decorators 
from all over the country write us for 
difficult and hard to find sizes. We 
have, perhaps, the largest service de- 
partment for fine cleaning and repair- 
ing in America. We have placed rugs 
in the Art Institute of Chicago, the 
Chicago Historical Society; the Art 
Institute does not accept gifts of rugs 
without consulting us first, and the 
Income Tax Department in Chicago as 
well as the Customs use our firm for 
valuations. Need I say more? 

H. S. NAHIGIAN 
President 

Nahigian Brothers, Inc. 
Chicago 


Ben-Gurion 


Your piece on the Prime Minister 
(Ben-Gurion, December HOLIDAY) was 
a joy to read, felicitous, graceful, 
knowledgeable and instructive. I think 
you have succeeded admirably in cap- 
turing the spirit and mood of the man. 

THEODORE KOLLEK 
Prime Minister’s Office 
Jerusalem 


The very finest thing in December 
Houipay is the Ronald Searle pic- 
ture of Ben-Gurion. That urgent hand! 
Those wonderful eyes! And that hair! 
I could love that old gentleman. 

M. B, HESS 
Springfield, Mass. 


Having just read Ben-Gurion, | won- 
der how much longer the American 
public will be exposed to this kind of 
sentimental mythology. I recognize that 
many persons of the Jewish faith need 
to have repeated to them the stories of 
Israel’s “miracles” and of that coun- 
try’s legendary figures. They apparently 
have a deep need for heroic symbols 
with which to identify. This is quite 
understandable. But what of the re- 
maining 97 per cent of the American 
population? May I suggest that our 
appetite for these highly biased tales is 
not an insatiable one. 

I, for one, am bored to distraction 
with Israel, its “spectacular accom- 
plishments,” its bond drives, its stri- 
dent appeals, its constantly hammering 
propaganda, a blatant mixture of 
bathos and boasting. While Israel has 
made rapid progress and deserves much 
credit, there is a limit. With some three- 
and-a-half billion dollars available to 
it from various foreign sources since 
its creation, why shouldn't Israel have 
accomplished something? 

I am weary of being labeled an anti- 
Semite for expressing views about the 
foreign state of Isracl which are con- 
trary to those of ““American’’ Zionists. 
Do the concepts of “brotherhood” and 
“tolerance” apply only in one direc- 
tion? I suspect it is the threat of being 
called anti-Semitic by the very vocal 
Zionists which prevents American 
politicians from objectively debating 


Continued on Page 8 
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POOL APPEAL 
starts with 


RAMUC, ENAMEL 


Colorful Ramuc beauty lasts for seasons, 
This fine, natural rubber-base paint gives a 
handsome tile-like finish. Easy to apply. 
Comes in many lovely pastel shades. 
Remember, Ramuc is used on more pools 
than any other paint. Send for free 32- 
page “Handbook on Painting Swimming 
Pools.” To get this valuable book, be sure to 
include pool dimensions, whether built of 
concrete or steel,and type 

of paint now on pool. 


INERTOL CO., INC. 
SWIMMING POOL DIVISION 
478 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
Newark 12, N. J. 
27-R South Park 
San Francisco 7, Calif, 





= Frolic with your family in the 

(» City of Five Flags by the beau- 

© tiful Gulf of Mexico. There’s 

F@ plenty to see and do for every- 

one. Save travel time, money, 

= too, when you vacation at 
the Florida resort nearest 
most of the nation! 


Snow-white Beaches 
World’s Longest Public 
Fishing Piers 
Waterskiing 
Skindiving 

Golf, Tennis 

Gulf Seafoods 
Moderate Motel Rates 
Greyhound Racing 
(May-Sept.) 

@ Scenic and Historical 
Tours 


@@ 50th Homecoming Anniversary, 
Naval Aviation June 5-11 


i 
Jj For FREE color brochure mail to DEPT. H-1, P. 0. 1471 
{ NAME 


ADDRESS. 
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BONNEVILLE SPORTS COUPE IN THREE TONE MORROKIDE 


that’s what Pontiac interiors are made of 


This is just one of 42 interiors which make you so 
proud to open the door of a ’61 Pontiac. 
There are 14 choices of interiors in the Catalina alone. 
In certain Bonnevilles, you may find yourself asking 
if the soft wool/nylon stripe material is available to 
your tailor. (Only if he procures it from a Bonneville.) 
Even if you look twice, you’d say the Jacquard cloth 
in a Star Chief is studded with real diamond chips. (An 
effect created by our weavers.) 


Prize real leather? It’s regular equipment in Bonneville 
Convertibles. We hand rub it. So will you. The Mor- 
rokide in the Ventura (and other models) is richly 
grained, lastingly handsome. 


Each handle, armrest and ash tray is designed, built 
and fitted with Pontiac’s traditional care for detail. 
The final inspection, of course, is reserved for you. 
Plan to make it soon at your fine Pontiac dealer’s. 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


IT’S ALL PONTIAC! ON A NEW WIDE-TRACK! 


THE ONLY WIDE-TRACK CAR 


Pontiac has the widest track of any car. 
Body width trimmed to reduce side over- 
hang. More weight balanced between 
the wheels for sure-footed stability. 
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THE CONNOISSEUR’S VERMOUTH...The remarkable crystal clarity of 


Boissiere, the original Dry White Vermouth from Chambéry, makes 
every Martini a memorable one... incomparably smooth, subtle, dry. 


And the very making of a model Manhattan is Boissiere French 
Sweet Vermouth — always superbly light. 


IMPORTED BY DENNIS & HUPPERT, NEW YORK, IMPORTERS OF CHAMPAGNE MERCIER. 
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* TENNESSEE 


tells all about 


FAMOUS CIVIL WAR BATTLEFIELDS 
such as Lookout Mountain (left), Shiloh—and 
many other historic military parks and shrines 
including the homes of three presidents. 


GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS NATL. PARK 
the most visited National Park in the U. S., 
with marvelous scenery, quaint gift shops, golf, 
swimming, excellent food and accommodations. 


22 GREAT LAKES — MIGHTY TVA DAMS 


fishing and water sports, 
boats and motors for rent, and other out- 


with wonderful 


standing attractions. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


1 TENNESSEE DIVISION OF INFORMATION 
2262 Cordell Hull Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 


Please send Free Vacation Guide 





ADDRESS. 
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Continued from Page 6 
the issues of American foreign policy 
vis-a-vis the Middle East. 
RICHARD J. MARQUARDT 
Bethesda, Mad. 
Dutch Uncle 


I read for the first time HOLIDAY, 
November and December editions and 
generally speaking | like the contents 
and the beautiful pictures. 

As regards the article about the 
Evangeline country (A New Shunpike 
Tour, December HOLIDAY), it struck 
me that the writer talked such a lot 
about food and drinks instead of writ- 
ing more about the countryside. In the 
same issue I read with great interest and 
appreciation The Three Chicagos. Here 
I became a bit upset, due mostly to a 
wrong American “export.” 

Nowadays we can see in Holland— 
and I suppose in many othercountries— 
television films taken from the uproar 
in the Southern countries concerning 
the school question which must be in 
the eyes of people in Europa really dis- 
gusting. The Statue of Liberty must 
feel ashamed at such scenes. And what 
do they suppose the newborn nations 
in Africa will think hearing such news 
and seeing such pictures? 

You will say perhaps what makes a 
Dutchman talk like that. It is only be- 
cause I know better. There is a lot 
of goodness, friendliness, comradeship 
and willingness to help in the U.S.A., 
but with their “export” they are on the 
wrong track. In spring of 1962, I hope 
being able to visit U.S.A. I'll try to see 
as much as possible and to talk with 
people everywhere in order to enable 
me to show them over here the real 
picture of U.S.A. J. L. KONING 

Diemen, Netherlands 


Dressed Down 


Having read the description of the 
Highland Dress of Scotland (Europe's 
Gaudy Uniforms, December HOLI- 
DAY), I did not bother to read the 
other countries. Could they be equally 
incorrect? 

First, it is a brave man, or a fool, 
who refers to the kilt as a “‘skirt.’’ That 
is for ignorant folk, or children. 

The dirk is not worn in the hose top. 
That is another weapon entirely, with 
an honourable tradition behind it. 

The Highland Regiments wear a 
“feather bonnet.”” Only the Brigade of 
Guards wear a bearskin. Other regi- 
ments, as Fusiliers, wear a busby. It is 
quite different to the bearskin. 

I had the honour of serving with the 
Highland Division in 1914 and have 
worn the kilt most of my life, so know 


what I am talking about. 
J. P. HEWETT 


Highland Division, British Army ( Ret.) 
Member Royal Order of Scottish Clans 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


@ Author William Sansom replies: 
“Thank you for pointing out my two 
solecisms, the bearskin and the dirk. You 
are, of course, correct, and I have no de- 
fense. I see frequently the Highland 
uniform, and the recollected shape begat 
that regrettable slip of the pen. And you 
must know how many Scotsmen too 
loosely refer to the sgian dubh as a dirk, 
alas.’ — Ed. 





Address correspondence for this depart- 
ment to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No 
anonymous letter will be considered. 
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—the Rollei camera that 
gives you perfect pictures 
automatically ! 


Almost unbelievable ... but true! You 
simply point this magic Rollei at the sub- 
ject, press the release, and get a perfect 
picture every time. No numbers to con- 
fuse you, no guessing at weather or light, 
nothing to even think about. Just point- 
ing, automatically sets both lens and 
shutter ... assures you of brilliant per- 
fectly exposed pictures indoor or out. 
Takes flash pictures, too, as well as time 
exposures of any length. Even compen- 
sates for filter use automatically; and you 
can temporarily lock the setting for close 
up measurements, or to compensate for 
back lighting. Takes 12 large pictures 
21%4” x 2%”, and 16 color transparencies for 
2” x 2” projection. See Rollei magic at 
leading dealers to-day, or write for litera- 
ture. Burleigh Brooks, Inc., 420 Grand 
Ave., Englewood, N. J. West-Ponder & 
Best, Inc., 814 North Cole Ave., Holly- 
wood 38, Calif. Canada—Arrow Film Ltd., 
30 Duncan Street, Toronto 2B, Ontario. 








900 NORTH MICHIGAN 


FRENCH § RESTAURANT 


Enjoy food of superb 
quality served in a 
distinctive continental 
atmosphere. 


Reservation Ss Suggested 
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OPEN DAILY...11:30 A.M. TO 12:00 P.M. 
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Full color pages of pleasures and pageantry 
previewing YOUR European dream trip. 


















Report on sky-high dining from Charlotte Adams, noted food authority. 
How you can visit up to 19 extra cities in Europe at NO EXTRA FARE. 


Tours in a wide assortment including hotels, 
sightseeing — meals and transportation — throughout 
all Europe — Asia — Africa and Around the World. 


An expert guide to a European shopping 
spree full of extraordinary bargains. 


Good Weather Insurance for SAS travelers in Europe. 


Tips on packing, customs, passports, currency 
and scores of other travel helps. 


How to rent a car and drive through 
European countries . . . or buy a car there. 


An assortment of convincing reasons 
why a trip to Europe this year 
will benefit you. 
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Naturally... overwhelming reasons 
_why SAS IS THE FINEST 
AND FRIENDLIEST way to’-{ly! 
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of world 
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If you love travel, here are 101 temptations! 


finST OVER THE po, 





Oh, those SAS people are the sly ones. SAS trips you can take, all sizes, all prices, :*****"** 
They know if you get your hands onacopy and all with extra cities at no extra SAS”: 





color, with fascinating words and pictures = Chest’’ at your SAS travel agent, or mail the 
about the highspots of Europe and the world coupon, you’re gaily, gladly, gloriously lost— 
... they describe the bargains you can buy _—to an experience you'll always treasure. 

in silver, vecimaaianres anereny se whatever your SAS — General Sales Agents for Guest Aerovias Mexico, H-31 
heart desires...they outline some of the101 lranian Airways and Thai International Scncossnasaeeseces ebocsbbssbessccteedsesecberens 


Address 
City State 





of “The Treasure Chest of World Travel”, fare. And then with devilish ingenuity they — : Se ee ae, 
you won’t be able to stand your routine life | offer you this temptatious brochure FREE. : iia: ERS ae am ; 
p : : ° ... Send outrageously ° 
another day. So they cunningly pack 16 Yes, if you have travel resistance, use it :  ajuring “Treauute Chast of Weta Travel.” : 
pages, each 10 x 13 inches, many in full pow. Because if you pick up a “Treasure i : 
ame . 





: My SAS Travel Agent is 
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PRECIOUS JEWELS, FURS, AND OTHER ACCESSORIES FROM NEIMAN-MARCUS 


It’s a promise fulfilled . . . for a luxurious after-dinner adventure, there’s nothing like 7 80 PROOF 


a dram of Drambuie. Made with a base of finest Scotch whisky, Drambuie is truly a 
whiff of the heather, with exquisite aroma and unique dry flavour. Drambuie was the 
personal liqueur of Prince Charles Edward and has been made in Scotland since 1745 


from Bonnie Prince Charlie’s secret recipe. 


after dinner—a Dram of Drambuie 


The cordial with the Scotch whisky base 


IMPORTED BY W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK,N.Y.—SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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by Aubrey Menen 


Clifton Fadiman welcomes Aubrey 
Menen to Party of One for a third 
visit : 

“It is proper that the following es- 
say should have been written by aman 
whose mother was Irish, whose father 
was East Indian, who was educated in 
England, and who lives in Italy. As 
the Menen genius eludes packaging 
and labeling, I shall refrain from 
calling him The Perfect Cosmopolite ; 
yet it remains true that not one of his 
many books could have been written 
except by a man urbanely independ- 
ent of all parochial fidelities. He is 
free, too, of any swollen reverence for 
authority or for historical tradition— 
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PARTY OF ONE 


Is there really such a thing as speaking a foreign language like a native? 


Here’s a man who went native in Italy and dares to tell the truth 


had come across) to be Mark Twain’s 
The Awful German Language and 
Frank Moore Colby’s Confessions of 
a Gallomaniac. / am now tempted 
to compose a trinity by adding Mr. 
Menen’s disconcerting disquisition on 
the beautiful Italian tongue—beauti- 
ful, as we learn, only on Italian 
tongues.” —THE EDITORS 


@ | was turning the pages of a liter- 
ary review last autumn when I saw 
an advertisement that set me think- 
ing. It was a full-page affair but not 
about books. The illustration showed 
a young man with an expression of 
intense self-approval while a young 
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In Italian a foreigner can go far with the wrong word but the right inflection. 


as delighted readers of his recent 
handsome volume Rome for Our- 
selves have discovered. 

“Mr. Menen is, and I hope will 
persevere in being, a frequent guest 
of Party of One. In past issues he has 
mined his vein of irony to produce 
joyful irreverencies on the Myth of 
English Literature and the Aging 
Avant-Garde. The essay that fol- 
lows is designed to put Mr. Berlitz 
into a dejected rather than the indica- 
tive, imperative or subjunctive mood. 
Until reading it I had supposed the 
‘wo most amusing essays on this 
fruitful theme (at least among those I 


oo 

< 
woman, her hand on his arm, re- 
garded him with almost hysterical 
admiration. The two were sitting at 
a restaurant table. With a peremp- 
torily raised finger, the young man 
was summoning a bowing waiter. 
From the young man’s mouth pro- 
ceeded sentences in French, Span- 
ish, German, Russian—and Italian. 
He was ordering a bottle of wine. 
In Italian he was saying, “‘Voglio 
una bottiglia de vino.” ““Now,” said 
the legend underneath this scene, 
“in only 24 hours start speaking 
Russian, French, German, Spanish 
or Italian with a native accent.” 


The whole advertisement was full 
of reader impact—especially upon 
anyone knowing Italian, because 
the sentence in that language con- 
tained a glorious, belly-flopping 
mistake. To the Italian ear the sen- 
tence would sound as comic as if a 
foreigner said to an English-speak- 
ing waiter, “I want a bottle some 
wine.” Perhaps worse. There is no 
“de” in the Italian language, and 
the Italians find it either funny or 
annoying, according to their mood, 
when a foreigner puts it there. 

I am sorry for the copy writer; I 
am sorry for any foreigner hoping 
to speak Italian like a native; and I 
am above all sorry for myself be- 
cause I have to speak Italian every 
day of my life. 

I do not mean to be modest. | 
have worked ten years at learning 
the language and I have not done so 
badly. I have lived in the language 
for long periods, speaking no other. 
And if I may be forgiven the ob- 
servation (since we are dealing with 
a Latin race) I have even conducted 
a stormy romance entirely in that 
elaborately subtle and emotional 
tongue. What is more, I got away 
with it. I was proud of this feat un- 
til, much later, I learned that my 
success had been partly due to my 
foreign accent. 

I recall that incident whenever | 
read novels about English-speaking 
people in foreign places, especially 
Italy. Their mastery of the language 
is always superb. They are never at 
a loss for a word in the most com- 
plicated, or intimate, situations. 
They say the right thing, presuma- 
bly with the correct inflection, the 
apposite gender, the prescribed 
conjugation and the obligatory 
vowel sounds. 

I don’t believe it. I propose, there- 
fore, to tell the truth about learning 
a foreign language, in the hope that 
the man who speaks the lingo like a 
native will, with my aid, disappear 
from fiction along with other crea- 
tures of the romantic fancy such as 
suave Continental aristocrats, incor- 
ruptible young Englishmen with 
clean-cut jaws, and sinister Indians 
in faultless evening dress and tur- 
bans. He is quite as nonsensical. 
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DORADO 


beyond words, but not beyond your budget 


Sis 


Spring is soon upon us, and with it 
this attractively low Dorado rate! From 
April 15 to December 15, for as little 
as $15 a day per person—including a 
hearty breakfast and gourmet dinner— 
the glamorous life of Dorado Beach 
Hotel is yours. With it all, you’ll luxuri- 
ate in the utter comfort and flawless 
service of this world-renowned resort. 


See your travel agent or New York 
Reservation Office, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, Telephone: ClIrcle 7-3080. 
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CATALOGUE 


reproductions of 


Ancient Jewelry 


from the 


METROPOLITAN 
Eide MUSEUM 
f- i ZF 3 <= S 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
255 Gracie Station, New York 28 
Please send me the Museum's new 
catalogue of reproductions of Ancient 
Jewelry, 10 cents enclosed. 


Name 





Address 
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To go back to my own experi- 
ence. Let us take a simple situation. 
1! am inviting Maud (or rather 
Maria) to come into the garden. I 
can manage this simple sentence 
with suitable mellifluousness. But 
once we are in the garden, heaven 
help me if the talk should turn on 
the flower beds. They are called 
aiuoli, and all those massed vowels 
must be sounded clearly and dis- 
tinctly, however much my heart is 
beating. If they are not, I shall 
sound like a drunken peasant, for in 
Italy it is only the peasantry that 
pronounces vowels as diphthongs, 
whereas, in England, where I first 
learned to speak, diphthongs are 
obligatory for a gentleman. 

Pronunciation is far from being 
the only difficulty. There is gram- 
mar. Suppose I negotiate the flower 
beds safely, confining the conversa- 
tion firmly to the climate (remem- 
bering, of course, that in Italy it 
makes fine weather and that when it 
is very cloudy, it makes wicked 
weather). Suppose, too, I have Maria 
in the summerhouse. I now wish to 
say, “If only you knew how much I 
adore you.” I am not only in love, 
which is delightful; | am in the sub- 
junctive mood, which is the very 
devil. 

I have a grammar open before me 
as I write. It is the best one I know 
for teaching Italian to English- 
speaking people. When the writer 
comes to the way the Italians use 
the subjunctive, he throws in his 
hand. Adopting the maddening air 
of teachers who are not up to their 
subject, he looks down his nose and 
says, “It is always possible for the 
foreigner to avoid using the sub- 
junctive by paraphrasing what he in- 
tends to say, and this course is to be 
strongly recommended.” This means 
that the last time he was in Italy 
the subjunctive wrecked his holiday 
and nearly drove him insane, be- 
cause every time he used it, the 
Italians used the future tense, and 
every time he used the future, they 
flourished the subjunctive under his 
bewildered nose. They do it partly 
because they know it teases, but more 
because it is of the very essence of 
the beauty of the language. 

Let me explain—not, that is, the 
grammar, which heaven forbid—but 
something of the Italian soul. The 
subjunctive mood is used to great 
effect when there is doubt or uncer- 
tainty, or longing or wishing. Now, 
of course, a good, four-square prag- 
matic person from, say, Missouri, 
can get along without expressing 
any doubt or uncertainty about any- 
thing in Italy. He need not say, “I 
wonder whether that’s so.” He can 
say, “Show me and I'll believe it.” 
(Imperative mood and future tense— 
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easy as pie.) But, to the Italian, life is 
sweet, but highly uncertain. He lives 
from day to day; tomorrow therefore 
is a highly problematic affair which to 
him is the essence of its charm. Not 
only that: he lives in a wistful world. 
He thoroughly enjoys thinking of for- 
tunes he has lost, golden days that will 
never return, loves long past but never 
forgotten. 


I remember that once, in translating 
some English prose with an Italian, I 
spent a long time trying to explain 
what was meant by “It’s no use crying 
over spilt milk.” We finally agreed that 
it was untranslatable, since in Italy it 
was a national pastime. The subjunc- 
tive mood, for such a people, has the 
charm of turning out an old trunk in 
the attic and nostalgically going over 


its contents. It is more than a conjuga- 
tion, it is a pleasure. 

The grammar says it should be 
avoided. It can be done, and Italians 
do it, but in a way that is more subtle 
than ever. There is a favorite story told 
in Italy that bears on this. A Neapol- 
itan is sitting alone in his room. He 
owes the rent, he is broke, he has no 
job and no prospects. He has sold 








Why these 
heroic 

statues are 
crowned 
with 

Scallop Shells 


Sala Rotonda, The Vatican Museum of Antiquities» 


@ In the Vatican’s Sala Rotonda, these 
heroic sculptured figures — Juno, Hercules, 
Ceres—stand in brooding silence. 

Now look above the statues’ heads. Notice 
each niche is crowned with the graceful 
curves of the scallop shell. For artist Simo- 
netti knew the scallop to be the symbol of 
the voyage, the journey, the quest. And be- 
cause myth and legend have given eternal 
life to these ancient deities, Simonetti used 
the shell to symbolize their journey—a jour- 
ney into eternity. 

The symbolism of the scallop shell reaches 
back into antiquity. In classical Greece, it 
was associated with the goddess Venus, born 
of the sea. In medieval times, pilgrims to the 
shrine of St. James in Spain wore the scal- 
lop badge in their hats. And Crusaders on far 
journeys to the Holy Land made the scallop 
the badge of their quest. 

Today, this symbol of the journey and 
quest is the appropriate name and trademark 
of the Shell Companies. Under this familiar 
symbol, Shell men explore the most difficult 
places on earth to enrich the world’s oil sup- 
plies. They drill in arctic wastes and deserts, 
even under the floors of the seas. 

But that is only the beginning of the quest 
carried out under the sign of Shell. In scores 
of laboratories the world over other Shell 
workers search for and develop new and 
better products from petroleum—new chem- 
icals to increase man’s food supply, new kinds 
of synthetic rubber, new yarn of unusual 
properties, and, of course, finer gasolines and 
motor oils. 

When you see the sign of the shell, think 
of it as the symbol of the quest for new ideas, 
new products, and new ways to serve you. 
The Shell Companies: Shell Oil Company; 
Shell Chemical Company; Shell Pipeline Cor- 
poration; Shell Development Company; Shell 
Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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everything of value that he possesses 
and in this state he is sitting hopelessly 
by the telephone wondering when the 
company is going to cut it off. 

The telephone rings. He picks it up. 
A bright and cheerful voice at the 
other end inquires, “Is that the Bank 
of Naples?” to which he sadly makes 
reply with just one word—‘Ma- 
gari.” 


It meansa thousand things among 
them being “Hardly,” ‘‘Scarcely,” 
“Far from it” and “Would that it 
were.” Now “would that it were” 
is the subjunctive and magari is un- 
doubtedly a word full of doubt, wish, 
longing and so forth. It is, in fact, a 
very good word. The trouble is that 
no foreigner can use it. I have tried. I 
have been rung up in the same way 


























and asked if my house were the Pres- 
idential Palace. I replied, “Magari.” 
The man at the other end said, “I 
asked you a civil question and I expect 
a civil answer,” with which he slammed 
down the receiver. I had got the word 
right, but the inflection wrong. 


We all know that Italian is the 
best language to sing in. But that is 


because it has been sung for cen- 
turies, not only to music, but every 
time Italians use it to talk with. The 
intonations have been elaborated so 
much that an Italian can say a sen- 
tence ten different ways and give it 
as many different meanings. I re- 
member that when I felt I had mas- 
tered Italian, I rather vainglori- 
ously asked a Roman professor of 
languages to tell me what faults 
still remained. He was most re- 
luctant to do so but when I pressed 
him, he said, “My dear sir, your 
Italian is remarkably correct, but 
unfortunately it is at the same time 
all wrong. I do not suppose any- 
body has told you this—we rarely 
tell foreigners—but we speak our 
language as a form of artistic expres- 
sion. You speak Italian as you 
speak English. You use it to com- 
municate your ideas. We do speak 
that way sometimes, but only on 
the long-distance telephone, which 
is rather expensive here in Italy. 
When we speak face to face, we are 
less concerned in exchanging ideas 
than in expressing the richness of 
our own creative gifts. We listen 
to the other person but we listen 
much more to ourselves. When | 
am addressed by a foreigner, | 
feel 1 am back in the army and 
listening to my sergeant putting 
our company into the picture for 
an exercise.” 

Having had my ears thus politely 
boxed, I began to listen with them 
and I found, of course, that what he 
said was true. I also discovered 
something that should be of interest 
to every foreign visitor. The Italians 
delight in being rude to foreigners in 
such a manner that the foreigner 
never knows it. The instrument they 
use is irony and that can go right 
through a stranger and come out on 
the other side without leaving a 
mark. 

Foreigners are always impressed 
by the compliments that are heaped 
on them in Italy—about their knowl- 
edge of the language, the beauty of 
their children, the excellence of their 
motorcars. But compliments are paid 
in two ways. The first is, to use the 
Italian phrase “from the heart,” 
which does not mean a warm gush 
of emotion. It means that it is paid 
with every possible richness of in- 
flection, with emphasis on key words 
and with a variety of grace notes in 
all the vowels. This is the compli- 
ment the Italians really mean. The 
other, which they do not, is said 
with decision, as though it is some- 
thing everybody knows. The em- 
phasis is light, the vowel sounds 
sober and the voice is soft. “But, of 
course, Mrs. Smith, your children 
are beautifully behaved. Who could 
think otherwise?” Mrs. Smith has 
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been skewered. Her children are 
brats. 

But the most striking thing of all 
is that an Italian, even when he 
is thoroughly angry, will not say 
anything which offends his sense of 
euphony. One car, for example, 
bumps into another. The two own- 
ers leap out of their seats and meet 
in the street. A crowd gathers. The 


resulting altercation seems to the for- 
eigner comically loquacious. But an 
Italian cannot begin a conversation 
with, ““Damn your eyes, you blither- 
ing idiot.” He does not swear. If he 
does, he can be arrested. He may not, 
in fact, call the other man a cretin. 
An American friend of mine was fined 
for using the word. It was thought in- 
decorous. Instead, the drivers must 
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to people who carry.. 


* FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS, NATURALLY! 
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begin and continue euphoniously. 
That is why the altercation com- 
mences with an exchange of highly 
sarcastic compliments. “And you, 
sir, you undoubtedly are a general 
of the Carabinieri on an urgent na- 
tional mission to permit yourself to 
drive on the wrong side of the road 
in flagrant contravention of the 
highway code which, with a power- 
ful car like that, you certainly know 
backward.” “‘And you, sir, driving 
at that pace are no doubt a doctor 
urgently summoned to the Pope’s 
bedside.” And so on. It is the lovely 
sound which counts and it is this 
that the crowd is listening to. 

They await the climax. This should 
happen before the policeman ar- 
rives, but if he arrives too early he 
will wait silently for the great mo- 
ment. Suddenly one of the parties, 
often the one who knows he is in the 
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wrong, will burst into a phrase 
which the foreigner will find utterly 
incomprehensible. He is speaking 
dialect. The crowd will laugh. The 
opponent may reply with the same 
weapon, but only with one stroke. 
They will both immediately resume 
in pure Italian and the policeman 
will take out his notebook. It is this 
subtle use of dialect which makes it 
bunkum for any foreigner to claim 
(or for anyone to claim on his be- 
half) that he speaks the language 
like a native. 

Every educated Italian will hotly 
deny that he speaks in dialect. There 
are a great number of dialects, vir- 
tually one for every major town in 
the peninsula. But they are increas- 
ingly despised. An Italian will com- 
plain to you that his children, un- 
fortunately, speak dialect, which 
they have learned from their mother, 
or nursemaid. But this is cultured 
eyewash. He uses dialect whenever 
he wants to create an amusing or 
vigorous effect. Thus he will drop 
into his conversation some racy, 
earthy phrase which he learned as a 
boy, especially when the talk has 
taken wings and has grown too elabo- 
rately artistic to make any sense. 
Thereby he brings it down to earth. 

The non-Italian, after long resi- 
dence in one place, might gain a 
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small vocabulary of dialect words. 
But let him beware of using them. 
People will begin to speak dialect 
back to him and he will be all at 
sea. To take a simple instance, so 
widespread as to be more a collo- 
quialism than dialect. There is the 
word corna. This means horns, and 
horns are the things a cuckold is 
supposed to wear invisibly on his 
head. He is then cornuto, the horned 
one. If some Italian friend bursts 
into a foreigner’s room and says, 
“0! Tu sei cornuto,” he should not 
jump to the conclusion that his wife 
has been discovered in adultery. It is 
a (very) rough, but friendly insult. 
It might mean anything. The for- 
eigner might merely have left the 
front door open all night, or he 
might have wrecked an evening by 
forgetting an appointment. It might 
also mean that he has done some- 
thing with which his friend is very 
annoyed. It all depends (need I say?) 
on the tone of voice in which it is 
said. 

But that single sentence contains 
another trap, in the word tu. I shall 
now do my best to explain what this 
is. If the reader emerges from read- 
ing the next few paragraphs in a 
state of confusion, he is feeling just 
like a foreigner trying to speak 
perfect Italian. 

If, for example, I am addressing 
you in English, | have one pronoun 
to use and one only—you. In Italian 
I have three. I can call you voi, 
which has the same meaning as you 





Don’t Be Caught 
Out On a Limb! 


Right now is not too early 
to begin summer vacation 
planning. Keep HOLIDAY in 
mind when you do. 

HOLIDAY is a wonderful 
source of information—not 
only of where, how and when 
to go, but of what to do when 
you get there. 

If you're not a regular 
reader of HOLIDAY, why not 
start right now? A full year 
costs only $5—and there's 
no need to pay now. We'll 
gladly bill you later. Send 
your order today to 


HOLIDAY 
Dept. 1838 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Incidentally, speaking of be- 
ing out on a limb, HOLIDAY 
home owners will be inter- 
ested in Handbook of Trees 
beginning on page 139 of 
this issue. 











in English. I can call you tu, which is 
thou without any sense of being an 
archaic form of speech. Lastly, and 
dauntingly, whether you are a man or 
a woman I can call you /ei which means 
she. It is she all the time whatever your 
sex, because it stands for “Your Ex- 
cellency” which is a feminine word. 
Clearly, /ei is very polite. It is so polite 
that I do not address you directly to 


your face. I use the third person. Thus, 
when talking to you on my best be- 
havior, I speak to you as though you 
had a title, were a woman and were 
somebody different in the same room. 

It will be agreed that this is rather a 
roundabout way of talking. It is sim- 
pler to use voi. The trouble with that is 
that Mussolini thought so too. Under 
Fascism, /Jei was out and voi showed 


your loyalty to the totalitarian regime. 
It still does. Therefore, in some circum- 
stances, such as for instance when talk- 
ing to a man who has done years in jail 
for his democratic ideas, it can become 
something of an insult. Lei has its diffi- 
culties too. Since it means Your Excel- 
lency, it might be thought safe to use 
when addressing Italians who actually 
own that title at all times. It is, if the 








colour, movement or interest. 


This is the Orient — 


the Orient is HONG KONG 


Junks decked in coloured banners for a fisher festival, a jade 

carver working at his art, the colour and clash of Cantonese: 
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Excellency comes from the South. 
If he comes from the North, and the 
conversation is informal, you can- 
not “give him the /ei,” as the Ital- 
ians say, more than twice without 
being thought servile. The Northern 
Excellency prefers to be addressed 
as thou. So do all writers, artists, 
journalists, editors and actors, even 
on the barest acquaintance. This 
shows respect for their artistic call- 
ing. On the other hand, when being 
addressed formally by people who 
have no artistic bent, they prefer /ei. 
This shows respect for their calling 
too. 

I hope I am making myself clear. 
To proceed: /ei, voi and tu are all 
followed by verbs with different end- 
ings. The foreigner is always taught 
to use /ei and be on the safe side. 
When he finally learns enough Ital- 
ian to really get to know the people, 
he finds this practice of his is highly 
irritating. The Italians address him 
as thou. He, in courtesy, must re- 
turn the compliment, and that means 
virtually learning the language over 
again. Having done this, he is now 
all ready to make the biggest mis- 
take of the lot. 

I have made it. An Italian young 
man, whom I had known for years, 
went away and fell into some tem- 
porary difficulties. He wrote me 


asking if I would help. I wrote back 
placing myself at his disposition. It 
was a very warm and friendly letter, 
I discussed his troubles at length 
and, as an old friend of his father, 
offered my purse. I used the familiar 
tu. I felt pleased with myself. In re- 
ply I got a post card with some frigid 
thanks. Nothing more. Later, when 
I met him, I asked why. The answer 
dashed my hopes of ever master- 
ing Italian. It is necessary for me to 
explain that sometimes the only way 
of telling whether a person is ad- 
dressing you as thou or she is by the 
difference of one single vowel at the 
end of the verb. “Well,” said the 
young man, “I was quite buoyed up 
by all you wrote on the first page, 
but on the second you started giving 
me the /ei and, of course, I saw you 
were pretty fed up with my bother- 
ing you, and I must say I agreed 
with you.” Abashed, I explained it 
was only a slip of the pen, to which 
he replied good-humoredly, “Really? 
How very English.” 

He meant by this that, in the mat- 
ter of language, we English-speaking 
people are barbarians. It is quite 
true. We talk English just as it comes 
out of our mouths. The greater 
havoc our public men make of its 
pronunciation, the more we like 
them. Dwight D. Eisenhower won a 
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war and governed a nation in a 
grammar and syntax entirely his 
own. We do not mind. We know 
that there is no such thing as the 
correct way of speaking our lan- 
guage. The “Queen’s English” is a 
meaningless phrase, particularly 
since the British Royal family has 
only succeeded in speaking without 
a German accent in the last fifty 
years. 

Because of this, we have no ob- 
jection to a foreign accent. It is 
quite possible for a foreigner to 
speak English “like a native.” It is, 
indeed, possible for a foreigner to 
speak and write better English than 
we do ourselves. That being so, we 
find no difficulty, when we read 
stories, in the hero speaking a for- 
eign language so well that every- 
body believes he is one of them- 
selves. When Miss Daphne Du 
Maurier, to take only one instance, 
writes a tale which depends on an 
Englishman passing himself off as a 
Frenchman in the heart of a French 
family, we see nothing silly in it. We 
contentedly read Henry James’s tales 
of the international scene without 
stopping to think that his characters, 
besides having been born to money, 
must also have been born with the 
gift of tongues. Mr. Graham Greene’s 
characters rove the face of the earth 


without, so far as I know, stumbling 
over a subjunctive. We devour spy 
stories without a qualm although 
the central character holds forth in 
a manner which would certainly get 
him up against a wall at dawn in any 
European country with a literate 
police force. Mr. Hemingway’s char- 
acters talk Hemingway, while the 
natives talk Hemingway back at 
them, and we do not feel anything 
is wrong. 

I have noticed recently that liter- 
ary critics are running out of sub- 
jects so fast that they are now writing 
books about other critics. Here is a 
brand-new topic and I make them a 
present of it. Meantime, I would 
like to say something to readers of 
Houipay. I would never dare say it 


in any other place but Party of 


One—but contributors to this fea- 
ture are licensed to say that the 
Emperor has no clothes if they think 
so. Very well, then. As you follow 
the adventures of my colleagues and 
myself as we describe the world to 
you in the pages of this magazine, 
we must often give you the impres- 
sion that we are such fluent masters 
of the language of the country we 
are telling you about that the na- 
tives speak to us as they would 
speak to their own brothers. Magari. 

THE END 
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The only thing known 
about Chartreuse is that 
you'll like it! The secret 
recipe of this liqueur has 
been closely guarded since 
1605 by the Monks in a 
secluded French mona- 
stery. Chartreuse is superb 
served straight or over ice 
—does delicious things to 
ice cream or fruit. 
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Yellow 86 Proof @ Green 110 Proof 
| For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
/ Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin & Co., 
30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Dept. t 
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READING 
PVE 
LIKED 


by Clifton Fadiman 


THROUGH THE FIELDS OF 
CLOVER, by Peter DeVries (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, $3.95) 


@ In 1913 the banker James Still- 
man, visiting the Armory Show that 
first revealed Cubism to the Amer- 
ican public, made a most unbanker- 
ish statement. He looked at the then 
strange and revolutionary paintings, 
and said: “‘Something is wrong with 
the world. These men know.” As a 
nine-word anticipation of what we’re 
stuck with today, the utterance has 
no peer. By and large, modern art 
and literature over the last half-cen- 
tury footnote Stillman’s comment. 

This may seem a portentous intro- 
duction to a few words about a light 
novel. Yet, though no one wants to 
be jeered at as a Significance Seeker, 
I doggedly maintain that the books 
of Peter DeVries sum up as rather 
more than dexterous satires on ex- 
urbanite society. There is something 
wrong with the world; and this man, 
too, knows. He expresses his knowl- 
edge, not by caterwauling but in 
ways ostensibly unsuited to so grave 
a theme: through farce, parody, lan- 
guage-play and a kind of commedia 
del'arte manipulation of absurd 
characters and situations. His wacky 
art reflects the fact that our condi- 
tion is as preposterous as it is 
terrifying. 

He does not have to point to mis- 
siles, merely mishaps. The novel 
Opens with sixty-five-year-old Ben 
Marvel, a reasonably good symbol 
of the trusting, present-day human 
tace, battering his nose against the 
metal crossbar of the supermarket 
electric-eye door which is supposed 
to open.* Following this leitmotiv 





*Add Notes on our Age of Communication: At 
noon on Monday, November 7, 1960, not a single 
coin-box telephone in New York’s aristocratic Plaza 
Hotel was in service. I was told they were waiting for 
the man who takes out the nickels, dimes and 
quarters. 


opening chord, Ben and Alma Mar- 
vel, their sons, daughters, sons-in- 
law, daughters-in-law (both ex- and 
current), and various other hapless 
captives of the 20th Century are put 
through three hundred pages’ worth 
of Mr. DeVries’ patented surrealist 
hoops, traps, pitfalls, hurdles and 
blind alleys. The three hundred pages 
describe what happens in the course 
of the celebration of the elder Mar- 
vels’ fortieth wedding anniversary. 
During those interludes when the 
reader is not helpless with laughter, 
he is apt to be seized with an impulse 
to write his senator urging the repeal 
of the American Family. 

Mr. DeVries holds up a fun-park 
distortion mirror to our real world. 
Thus the image reflected is not fan- 
tastic—would that it were!—but 
merely skewed. Despite all his tricks 
of artificial comedy, he is describing 
something we are uneasily aware of, 
a world in which the center is no 
longer holding. The heat in a res- 
taurant kitchen sets off the fire-pre- 
vention sprinkler. One of the Marvel 
sons has lost a baby because his ac- 
cent-on-living ex-spouse had hired 
an imbecile modern architect who 
ran a stream through theliving room, 
into which stream the child fell from 
his high chair. The lofty social con- 
sciousness of our earnest age takes a 
prat-fall when a civil-liberties buff 
tries to rescue from the pressures of 
anti-Semitism a harmless tradesman 
named Aronson—who happens to 
be 100-per-cent Swedish. 

Paradox and confusion reign tri- 
umphant, just as they do every 
morning on the front page of the 
New York Times. The priceless Mrs. 
Marvel is opposed to Communism 
because it “smacked of Socialism.” 
The most stalwart defender of the 
traditional Yankee virtues is a young 
man from the Deep South who 
quotes Tom (Tom is a well-known 
news magazine). A way-out Indian 
who should be trading symbols with 
the editors of the Partisan Review 
writes gags for a TV comic. This TV 
comic takes his vacation in sana- 
toriums in order to deduct the cost 
as medical expense. One Marvel 
grandchild (quite sensibly) expresses 
his opinion of his time by speaking 
in Elizabethan blank verse. Another 
is simultaneously full of high-calorie 
foods and “basic insecurities.” Ev- 
erybody knows all the modern gam- 
bits, phrases, intellectual fashions. 


Nobody is wise, nobody civilized, 
nobody, in the most elementary 
sense, knows how to live. 

The Indian gag writer, whose 
name is Prufrock, says of his profes- 
sion, kidding it with pretentious 
phrasing, “‘The art of complete 
chaos is a delicate and difficult one.” 
True; and it is the art of Peter 
DeVries. Insofar as certain aspects 
of modern life, to be found in full 
flower in the New Haven Railroad 
Country, are complete chaos, they 
may be found, hilariously and clas- 
sically recorded, in the comic mo- 
rality plays that are his novels. 

The last scene of Through the 
Fields of Clover shows us Mr. and 


Mrs. Marvel motoring home to New. 


England after a few days in the big 
city. In his abstraction Mr. Marvel, 
mistaking a manned gate for the cor- 
rect-change lane, flings a handful of 
coins into the attendant’s face. Mrs. 
Marvel, similarly abstracted, and 
doubtless reflecting on her recent 
passage through the wringer of the 
anniversary reunion, sighs, and says, 
“*What are we coming to?’ ‘Con- 
necticut,’ said Ben Marvel, who had 
been watching the signs.” 

And we, trapped in the Age of 
Chaos, who have also been watching 
the signs, have we a better answer? 





READING THE EDITORS 
HAVE LIKED 


Whatever You Do, Don't 
Panic, by Jean Mercier (Dou- 
bleday & Co., New York, 
$3.50). A comic novel of con- 
temporary manners, in which 
a wife and mother fights Sub- 
urbia to a draw. 


By Rocking Chair Across 
Russia, by Alex Atkinson and 
Ronald Searle, (World Pub- 
lishing Co., Cleveland & New 
York, $3.95). Another satirical 
imaginary journey by the au- 
thor of By Rocking Chair 
Across America (HOLIDAY, 
July, 1959), with illustrations 
by Ronald Searle. Mr. Atkin- 
son, who recently joined HOLI- 
DAY’s staff as an associate edi- 
tor, cheerily admits that he has 
never visited Russia, but he 
writes of it with more sense 
and certainly more wit than 
many a writer who has. 
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Both fresh and salt water fishing now at its 
finest— plenty of piers and bridges, surf cast- 
ing, skiffs and tops in charter boat service. 


¢ Modern yacht harbor and free 
launching ramps 

© Wide choice of excellent 
accommodations 

© All water sports in abundance 

© Beautiful beach 


HERE'S WHAT YOU WILL CATCH 


Black Bass Sheepshead 
Black Crappie Speckled Trout 
Bive Gills Blackfish 
White Trout Bluefish 
Tarpon in 
Bream Red Fish 
Spade Fish Flounder 
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Joshua trees are the “Wizard of Oz” plants on our deserts. 
They are actually giant lilies, some 30 feet tall. 


Geraniums, like thousands of red, pink and white potted Our surfboard experts study the action of the waves, then venture out to the best place 
plants, make colorful lawns. Here geraniums grow prac- to hitch on to the breakers. You'll find them at many of our Pacific beaches. 
tically “wild.” (End grass cutting, too.) 





Why every day is different g° 


Variety is the reason. In Southern California you can choose 
from hundreds of different and unusual sights and expe- 
riences every day. In fact, our deserts, city scenes, moun- 
tains, and Pacific Ocean could each offer you a separate 
vacation. But in Southern California you can enjoy them 
all in one place. And they’re all close together. 





Isn’t this the kind of vacation you’ve dreamed about? Make 
that dream come true soon. Start planning now to come 
here. Begin by sending for our free, full-color sight-seeing 
map. It describes 645 Southern California attractions. Send 
the coupon below for your copy today. 


Over 100 stars’ footprints (hand, nose, pistol and horses’ 
hoof prints, too) are preserved in this sidewalk at a Holly- 
wood Boulevard theater. Several TV studios are close by. 





F ae ae rer: om 
Great zinnia fields, like this one near San Fernando Valley, are really flower farms. Most of America’s et , ~~ 
flower seed is grown in these Rainbow Farms—and harvested like wheat or corn for you to plant later. ‘. oer 



















Pacific sunsets 
are so beautiful 
because of the 
reflection on the 
waves and the 
lovely cloud 
effects. 


You can breathe 
the scent of 
orange blossoms 


and the delicate 
aroma of citrus 
ripening in sunny 
valleys guarded 
by mile-high 
mountains. 
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This lighthouse is just one of the 


Golf is played throughout the year 
hundreds of Pacific snapshot sites. 


on our many palm-shaded courses. 
ey entt Ao , 


eat 


Nearly every pier has a pet pelican who 
mooches fish. Seals bark from the bays. 


MacArthur Park has a lagoon where y 


Visit the mission where the altar 
light has been burning for 170 years. 


AEN RENE EN 


sommes 


ou can boat 
ride in the city. Wilshire Blvd. curves through. 


on a Southern California vacation 


Our events calendar is a wonderful collection of 
fun. A vacation bonus of over 200 exciting things 
to see and do. Enjoy movie premieres, horse 
races, flower shows, rodeos, orange shows, ocean 
regattas, golf tournaments, sports car races, Span- 
ish fiestas, art and music festivals. Get complete 
information when you arrive. Call at the All- 
Year Club Tourist Information Center, 628 W. 
6th St., for free help on planning your stay. 


The unusual is all around you in Southern California 


y Z 


Drive our freeways—6 and 8 lanes wide—to 
save time. This is the “Stack” downtown. 


Hollywood and Vine, the heart of show business, is 
visitor’s “must.” Note the round office building. 


ty 


See the colorful desert with its strange mi- 
rages, famous resorts and green date gardens. 


Gay-sailed catamarans (twin-hulled craft) 
sail our bays and harbors the year round. 


* 
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The world’s biggest camellia collection is at Des- 
canso Gardens. 100,000 bushes in hundreds of 
colorful varieties thrive under these old oaks. 
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Stand here atop Palos Verdes Peninsula overlooking Los Angeles, 
the beach cities along the coast. In the distance, the Santa Monica 
Mountains dip their rocky toes in the Pacific Ocean. 


FREE: Full-color Sight-seeing 
Map. The complete guide to 
our 645 attractions, routes 
to see 100 movie stars’ 
homes. Send coupon today. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. This advertisement 
sponsored by the Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors for 
the citizens of Glendale, Holly- 
wood, Inglewood, Long Beach, 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, 
Santa Monica, Torrance and 181 
other communities. 


Southern California’s way of life is reflected in this typical patio pool 
overlooking Hollywood and Los Angeles in the valley below. 


All-Year Club Tourist Information Center 
628 W. 6th Street, Dept. X-3 
Los Angeles 17, California 


Please send me free Color Sight-seeing Map. 
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(Mr.) 
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| your keys with a flourish in 
‘an elegant KEY GARD by 


PRINCE GARDNER 


The most handsome, handiest place 
for keys is a Key Gard. Pick any one. 
Each has 6 removable key loops, each 
a place for your license and registra- 
tion.* Just choose the closing you like. 
All in striking Polished Cowhide in 
Mahogany, Tan or Black. From $2.50 
plus tax. At fine stores everywhere! 
*All Prince Gardner Key Gards have Lifetime Registration 
and free Key Gard reward to finder of lost Key Gard 
returned to Prince Gardner, St. Louis 10, Missouri. 

PRINCE GARDNER CO.,1234S.Kingshighway,St.Louis 10,Mo. 
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A NEW HOLIDAY SHUNPIKE TOUR 






The Mormon Country 


A three-day auto trek through Utah's 


primitive and beautiful interior 


by Bill Ballantine 


@ Last year, during a spring visit to 
Salt Lake City, my wife and I were 
persuaded to tour the primitive 
southern reaches of Utah. After 
studying a relief map of the moun- 
tainous Mormon state, we marked 
an elongated loop through the ir- 
rigated middle almost to the Ari- 
zona border and back. Our route 
embraced mountains, canyons, or- 
chard and sheep country, farmland, 
Bryce Canyon, Zion National Park 
and St. George, a favorite location 
for Hollywood horse operas. The 
return route touched historic Mor- 
mon sites and passed two of Utah’s 
loftiest heights, Mt. Nebo and Mt. 
Timpanogos. To this itinerary we 
prefixed a morning of sightseeing in 
Salt Lake City. 

Although the distance of about 
800 miles seemed considerable, we 
were assured the famous “Utah 
miles” —fine, limited-access straight- 
aways—would enable us to cover 
the distance easily over a three-day 
weekend. We allotted an average of 
fifty dollars a day for accommoda- 
tions, meals, admissions, entertain- 
ment and automobile expenses, and 
eagerly set off. 

On a Friday morning we began 
our tour with a pre-breakfast stop 
at Salt Lake City’s “This Is The 
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Place,” a monument near the city’s 
eastern edge at the mouth of Emi- 
gration Canyon. Here Brigham 
Young first viewed this land of 
promise in the summer of 1847 after 
a three-year, 1500-mile trek from the 
Mississippi. ““This is the place,” said 
the leader. “Drive on!” The tower- 
ing granite shaft proclaims: “Ho- 
sanna! Hosanna! Hosanna! To God 
and the Lamb! Amen! Amen! 
Amen!” Among the bronze figures 
of Spanish explorers, fur traders and 
trappers, pathfinders, adventurers 
and notable Mormons are images of 
the two children who made the 
punishing journey, the little boy’s 
pert nose rubbed shiny by visitors. 

In adjacent Hogle Gardens Zoo 
we saw Shasta, America’s only liger, 
a delicately striped, tawny big cat, 
the offspring of a male lion and 
female tiger. Driving back to town 
along Wasatch Drive we passed 
Fort Douglas, the military reserva- 
tion named by Abraham Lincoln 
to honor his arch rival, Stephen 
Douglas. Heading west on South 
Temple Street we paused at the 
State Historical Society, a French 
Renaissance monster of odlitic lime- 
stone, for a peek at Salt Lake’s most 
amusing relic, an antique shower 
bath with multitudinous, oddly po- 
sitioned sprays. We drove by the 
Lion House, whose twenty gables 


reminded us of Mormon polygyny, 
the most bitterly opposed precept 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints (known locally as 
L.D.S. or simply The Church). Here 
Brigham Young, who sired twenty- 
five sons and thirty-one daughters 
from a brigade of brides (seventeen 
to twenty-six, according to differing 
nose-counters), housed some of his 
families. We then passed Eagle 
Gate, once the entrance to Brigham’s 
vast farm. Its massive wooden, 
copper-plated vulturine eagle, with 
a wingspread of sixteen feet, is the 
city’s most unusual landmark. 

Ravenous by now, we stopped at 
the Hotel Utah for a hearty Western 
breakfast. I had the Cattleman’s 
Special: fruit juice, beef-sausage 
patty with two ranch eggs, hash- 
brown potatoes, home-baked coffee 
cake and coffee. My wife ordered 
the Utah Pioneer: a generous broiled 
griddlecake flavored with lemon 
juice and served with crisp bacon 
and fresh strawberry sauce. 

After breakfast we visited the 
state capitol, a Corinthian gem of 
native granite on a bench of the 
Wasatch foothills. Exhibits include 
a seamless chenille rug measuring 
twenty-two by forty-eight feet in the 
governor’s reception parlor, and a 
twenty-foot racing car, the Mormon 

Continued on Page 25 


Southern Utah: a fantasyland of grotesque rock totems. 
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BOTTLED AND SEALED IN FRANCE 7.50 TO 75.00 PLUS TAX 











Pan Am offers 
the worlds 
widest choice 
of Jet flights 
to Europe_ 
9 every day! 


This summer Pan Am will offer over 
1000 seats a day to Europe. Run your 
finger down the list of Europe’s great- 
est cities and, no matter where you 
stop, chances are Pan Am can fly you 
there aboard giant Jet Clippers*. 

Only Pan Am directly links so many 
major cities on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic by Jet: 17 in Europe, 11 in the U.S. 
This summer you can choose from 65 
incredibly fast, comfortable flights 
eyery week. No other airline can com- 
pare with Pan Am in world-wide serv- 
ice—in frequency of Jet flights, in size 
of Jet fleet. 
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and to 
every flight 
Pan Am 
adds the 
Priceless Extra 
of Experience! 


When you and your family fly over- 
seas, as important as the pleasure of 
your trip is the wonderful assurance 
you feel when you have chosen Pan 
American, with the world’s largest 
over-ocean Jet fleet. 

You are serene aboard Pan Am’s Jet 
Clippers. Your U.S. crew is trained to 
uncompromising standards, and you fly 
relaxed, at ease, knowing that you and 
yours, like more than 30 million passen- 
gers before you, are in the hands of the 
world’s most experienced airline. Call 
your Travel Agent or any of Pan Am’s 
66 offices in the U.S. and Canada. 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


PAN AM—WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE — FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC... FIRST ON THE PACIFIC... FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA... FIRST 'ROUND THE WORLD 
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Continued from Page 22 

Meteor, in which Ab Jenkins, 
a former mayor, shattered 
speed records on the Bonne- 
vile Salt Flats race track near 
Utah’s western border. At the 
Daughters of Utah Pioneers 
Memorial Museum, across 
Main Street from the capitol, a 
gallery of old photographs 
convinced us the early Mor- 
mons were a rugged, deter- 
minedly stone-faced lot. 

The heart of the Mormon 
world is Temple Square, a ten- 
square-acre block bounded by 
Main, South, West and North 
Temple Streets. In the inter- 
section of its southeast corner 
famed Utah sculptor Cyrus E. 
Dallin’s conception of Brig- 
ham Young stands stoically 
facing a feverish, neon-flushed 
skyscraper canyon rich be- 
yond the most optimistic vi- 
sion of the Mormon prophet. 
The monument acts as a pivot 
for the city’s system of street 
nomenclature, puzzling to 
strangers. Street names indi- 
cate distance in blocks and di- 
rection from Temple Square. 
Thus: 300 East 2nd South is 
three blocks east, two blocks 
south of the statue. 

The Temple itself, begun in 
1853 and completed forty 
years later, is the West’s most 
massive building, a six-spired 
heavily buttressed edifice of 
gray granite with walls nine to 
six feet thick. Above its highest 
tower, rising 210 feet, swivels 
a gilded copper image of the 
Angel Moroni, the revelator of 
Mormon doctrine. The Tem- 
ple’s interior is forbidden to 
nonbelievers (locally called 
gentiles), so we weren’t able to 
see its magnificent baptismal 
font, which rests on the golden 
tumps of a wheel of twelve 
cast-iron life-size oxen. Free 
guided tours of the grounds 
are conducted every half hour 
from 6:30 A.M. to 9 P.M. 

A bronze-and-granite sea 
gull monument (the sea gull is 
Utah’s state bird) stands se- 
renely in a pool (“Please Do 
Not Throw Coins Into The 
Water’), a grateful tribute. to 
the gulls, believed heaven-sent, 
that in 1848 saved hard-won 
Mormon crops from a scourge 
of crickets. The Information 
Center displays such relics as 
4 buffalo-skull route marker 
inscribed by Brigham Young 
4nd a cloak woven from the 
hair of a dog. Especially note- 
worthy are the wooden-geared 
odometer which crudely meas- 


ured mileage across the Great Plains 
and surveying instruments used to lay 
out the city’s 132-foot-wide streets. 
Along with hundreds of others we at- 
tended the daily noontime organ recital 
in the Tabernacle, whose wooden turtle- 
back roof—held together with pegs and 


leather thongs and without a single 
nail—makes the mammoth hall almost 
acoustically perfect. The faintest breath 
from the organ’s 10,754 pipes is clearly 
heard throughout the auditorium. 

After the concert we had lunch at 
Bratten’s Grotto, a sea-food restaurant 


at 644 East 4th South. From the arm’s- 
length menu I chose a teaser of smoked 
Japanese oysters with sharp sauce, fol- 
lowed by the fresh-cracked Alaskan 
king-crab claws, broiled with melted 
butter. My wife settled on Coney Island 
shrimp chowder and skewered lobster- 
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scallop kabob. Accompanying the en- 
trees were potato du jour, French sour- 
dough and dark pumpernickel bread, 
plus a plate of garnishes. For dessert 
we managed cherries jubilee (prepared 
to order) and watermelon sherbet and 
finished with coffee ($6.70). 

After lunch we headed westward out 
of town, passed the Hercules Powder 
Company’s chemical propulsion re- 


search plant near Bacchus and soon 
arrived at Bingham, which claims to be 
the nation’s narrowest town. Its drab 
lone street, seven miles long, drags 
drearily up a v-shaped canyon until it 
peters out at the Kennecott Copper 
Company’s enormous open-cut copper 
mine, America’s largest. This huge gray, 
green and reddish hole is two thousand 
feet deep, tiered like a football stadium 


by gigantic electric shovels chewing into 
the rock. At the Observation Point a 
bland mechanical voice informed us 
enough rock has been removed to bury 
Salt Lake City to a depth of fifteen 
feet, and enough copper has been ex- 
tracted to gird the globe with an inch- 
thick band, two feet wide. 

Soon we pushed on to American 
Fork and then along the eastern shore 
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10 COUNTRIES, 25 CITIES- LESS THAN $800, Air Fare Included. See Paris, Vienna, 
Geneva, Monte Carlo. See picturesque surprise cities too... like Bernkastel, Grenoble, Verona, Innsbruck. 
25 European cities, 10 countries, one low price! No red tape, no hidden expenses. Cost includes KLM Royal 
8 Jet Economy Class round trip air fare from New York, all travel in Europe, sightseeing, hotels, meals, tips 
... everything! Scores of other tours available, with cities and schedules to suit your fancy. 
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SEND FOR NEW FREE BOOKLET. New KLM Travel-Log tells you 
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of Utah Lake, the state’s largest 
body of fresh water and a favorite 
summer retreat, and past the Geneva 
works of the United States Steel 
Corporation, the West’s biggest 
unified steel plant. Soon we reached 
Provo, a river city, Utah’s third 
largest and always abundantly green, 
It sprawls at the foot of the pre- 
cipitous Wasatch Mountains, 
whose western face is almost per- 
pendicular. On the rocky base of 
Provo Peak, 11,054 feet high, a gi- 
gantic whitewashed letter Y attests 
to the springtime goatishness of 
Brigham Young University frosh. 

Continuing south through the fer- 
tile Sanpete valley, we were briefly 
halted at Ephraim by a highway- 
clog of bleating sheep—Rambouil- 
lets introduced to Utah by Mormon 
John Henry Seeley, once a bare- 
footed herdboy who owned his first 
pair of shoes at sixteen (he won them 
in a foot race and wore them only for 
fishing). As we approached Manti at 
dusk, a sudden flood of light trans- 
formed its white limestone Mormon 
temple, standing on an eminence 
above town, into a cameo against 
the cloudless cobalt sky. 

It was dark when we reached Rich- 
field, a livestock, lumber and ura- 
nium mining center and sportsmen’s 
headquarters. Fish Lake, hideout of 
forty-two-pound Mackinaw trout, 
is nearby. For our overnight stop we 
chose the Topsfield Lodge ($7-$10 
double), a quiet rural spot away 
from the traffic noise of Main Street. 
After freshening up we dined in the 
Johnston Hotel’s Coffee Shop pre- 
sided over by self-titled “Slice ’em 
Thin” Carstensen. “‘Last words of 
the late Fred Harvey, the restaurant- 
chain magnate, ‘Slice *em_ thin, 
boys,’” explained this genial Danish 
Mormon, now sixty-one, who has 
been “cooking a shift” at this same 
stand for twenty-one years. His 
Utah mountain rainbow trout and 
roast prime ribs of beef were excel- 
lent. Our meal included homemade 
vegetable soup, chef’s salad, red 
raspberries and coffee. The tab: 
$7.85. (An unusual menu item: 
“Ice Cubes, 25¢c a Gallon’”—for 
setups, since Utah limits hard-liquor 
sales to state stores.) 

After we bedded down for the 
night I totted up our first day’s travel, 
202 miles, then fell asleep while 
counting frisky Rambouillets hur- 
dling the Angel Moroni’s golden 
trumpet. 


We took breakfast at the Rainbow 
Café on Main Street, then pointed 
south through shady Marysvale 
Canyon, past the famous Big Rock 
Candy Mountain, a prank of nature 
resembling an enormous lemon drop. 
Beyond Panguitch we reached the 
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nel turnoff for Bryce Canyon National canyon.” For complete enjoyment to Burl Ives), my wife ordered fresh From Kanab we backtracked to the 
Genet Park. Flanking the road were fields of Bryce Canyon, park Tangers = mountain trout; I accepted our wait- Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway, then turned 
s Stee! of bright yellow dogtooth violets, recommend the twenty-mile | Rim ress’s suggestion of stewed chicken and west and soon encountered the monu- 
biggest the first blooms to appear after the Drive. We had time only to blink at dumplings, a_ specialty that draws mental stone buttresses that mark 
watt snows melt, and sprinklings of In- __ the delights from the highest viewing customers from respectable distances. Zion National Park’s eastern entrance. 
$ third dian potato, a member of the pars- area near the Information Center, The meal included old-fashioned bean Especially curious is Checkerboard 
y green nip family whose masses of tiny white Inspiration Point (8316 feet), then soup, pineapple-banana salad, Brussels Mesa, an enormous bare rock slope 
& pre: flowers carpet the high plateaus in briefly to ogle the grotesque totems sprouts, potatoes au gratin and coffee. completely cross-hatched like a Jap- 
tai spring. There were trumpetlike yel- _ looking like spires in the craters of Our dessert choices: home-made apricot anese go-moko board. We weaved 
at per low flowers of the narrowleaf puc- a Jules Verne moon, from Paria, cobbler and gooseberry pie ($4.50). Continued on Page 30 
waien well as patches of showy __ Bryce and Sunset Points. On foot we 
oe orange-and-red Indian paintbrush. probed deeply into one of the can- 
fee Growing in the more rocky soil were —_—yon pits over the worming mile-and- 
ess of f 8° lilies, Utah’s state flower, a-half Navajo Loop Trail, thread- 
all known everywhere else as mariposa. —_ing our way around awesome stone 
he fer. Golden yellow petals of the gail- _—_ stalagmites, peeking into weird cav- 
brief lardia and desert marigold caught —erns where gnomes might lurk. 
all the timid sunshine. After leaving the Park we had a 
boul At park headquarters we paid one __ coffee break at Ruby’s, an old road- 
cornu dollar for our vehicle permit, then side rest with a monstrous fireplace 
entered the canyon, a garish fan- _ of cobblestones, over which an in- 
ap tasia of erosion which lacks only scription made of stones and bones 
ae Snow White and her bandy-legged (Y is a turkey wishbone) pleads, 
n thea cronies to make it a complete suc- “Tell Your Friends About Me.” 
my for cess. The horseshoe-shaped amphi- After another pause at hot high 
—_— theater of fifty-five square miles is noon for a cold beer in the Moqui 
— noted for the incredible variety and | Caverns (72 degrees inside the cave) 
ere profusion of its jagged formations of — we arrived at Kanab for lunch at 
gore white limestone, blackened basaltic Parry Lodge, the caravansary of 
_= rock, pink-and-gray sandstone and movie-makers who have canned 
Rich: shale of white, buff, pink, Indian red many a thriller in this “Little Dixie” 
and lavender. Paiute Indians called section of Southern Utah. In the 
;' prs this natural phenomenon unka-  Colonial-style dining room, deco- 
ome timpe-wa-wince-pock-ich, “red rocks rated with autographed photos of 
sn standing like men in a bowl-shaped directors, technicians and stars (Sabu 
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When the doorbell rings, answer it over the nearest phone. The visitor hears and talks to you over a small speaker. 
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Home Communications Service 
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NTERPHONE 


Now your family can use telephones 
for communicating inside the house as 
well as for calling outside. 


This new service—a creation of Bell 
Telephone research—is called Home 
Interphone. 


It’s a new development that every 
homeowner should know about, because 
it offers, at reasonable cost, some remark- 
able benefits in convenience and security 
as well as ease of operation. 


What you can do with 
Home Interphone 


You can talk by phone from room to room— 
a use that’s certain to save the whole 
family time and steps, day in and day out. 


If you have a question, or want to find 
someone, or call the family to dinner, just 
reach for the nearest extension phone and 
turn a button to the Home Interphone 
line. Then talk. 


Your voice is heard throughout the 
house. It’s quietly broadcast from little 
speakers mounted near each phone. 


The person you call can answer “hands 
free’’ if desired, without lifting the receiver. 
A tiny microphone hidden in each phone 
transmits replies, even from across a room. 
This is especially helpful when the person 
being called is busy in the kitchen or the 
basement workshop. 


You can answer the door from the nearest 
phone. A small, attractive microphone- 
speaker unit by the door carries your 
voice to your visitor, and picks up his 
replies, which you hear on the phone you 
are holding. 

When yourre ill, or alone, or dressing, 


Home Interphone lets you answer the door 
safely, easily and without embarrassment. 


Just by picking up a phone 
you can do all this, too 





Check on 0 ine infants. By putting the 
crib near a phone, you can check on 
whether a baby is restless from any other 
phone in the house. 


— 





Call a person to the phone. If an outside 
call comes in, for a daughter perhaps, you 
can hold that call and page her through- 
out the house. She takes her call on the 
nearest extension. 





Those who are ill can summon help. With a 
phone nearby, a person confined to bed 
can quickly and easily get assistance. 





Keep track of playing children. \f you have 
a phone in the recreation room you can 
check on children playing there—or call 
one if necessary. 

And there are other uses, too. Home 
Interphone is extremely versatile. With 
experience and experiment, you'll find 
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many additional uses in the way your 
family lives. 


Phones located to serve you best 


Up to five telephones can be connected 
in a Home Interphone arrangement. 
Where they are put depends on the needs 
and habits of your family. 


A typical arrangement might include 
phones in the kitchen, the den or family 
room, the master bedroom, a teen-ager’s 
room, and perhaps a basement workshop. 


The telephones can be in your choice of 
attractive colors, with speakers to match. 
And you can choose also from three tele- 
phone styles—the familiar wall and table 
models, or the popular new Princess phone, 
small in size with a dial that lights up. 


Bell maintenance, of course 


Like all Bell System services, Home In- 
terphone is designed and built for the ut- 
most dependability. Your regular monthly 
service charge covers any repairs that 
might be necessary as a result of normal 
use. Maintenance is done fast by skilled 
Bell Telephone technicians. 

You'll find that Home Interphone makes 
the telephone more useful and convenient 
than it has ever been before, and does so 
at a modest cost. 

How to order 


To have Home Interphone installed in 
your home—or to find out more about it 
in terms of your family’s own way of life— 
just call your local Bell Telephone Business 
Office, ask your telephone man, or mail 


the coupon below. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
Dept. A, Rm. 516-A 
185 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me additional information about 
Home Interphone. 





Addr 





City or Town Zone__State___ 





Teleph 














Continued from Page 27 

along a dugway, a Mormon road lo- 
cated on the steep side of a mountain, 
blasted from mastodonic rock domes 
that bulge on every side, and soon en- 
tered the gloomy mile-long Zion Tun- 
nel, an engineering masterwork hacked 
through solid stone. Claustrophobia 
is alleviated by a half-dozen galleries 
opening onto spectacular canyon views. 


Canyon. 
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Upon emerging, we dropped eight 
hundred feet in less than four miles 
through a series of switchbacks, and 
then a sharp right turn led into Zion 


Bryce has a brassy carousel beat; 
Zion is symphonic. Its sheer rock cliffs, 
with colors that smolder in shadow and 
blaze in sunlight, rise powerfully and 
forbiddingly to heights of half a mile. 


Of its many geological marvels, we 
were most impressed by the Three 
Patriarchs, the towering peaks that 
guard the park entrance, and the 
Great White Throne, the world’s 
greatest monolith, standing 2447 
feet above the canyon floor. The 
seven-mile motor road ends at the 
Temple of Sinawava (Paiute for wolf), 
a woodland glade cloistered by cloud- 
topped rock walls and spread with 
wild flowers—early-blooming sand 
buttercups, starry-pink alfilaria and 
Lewis flax of delicate blue, a dis- 
covery of Capt. Meriwether Lewis 
during the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion of 1804-06. Stansbury cliff roses, 
among the slopes of pifion and juni- 
per, filled the air with a fragrance 
like that of orange blossoms. A nar- 
row asphalt footpath leads to the 
Narrows, where the ubiquitous stone 
cliffs close in on the Virgin River, 
making a defile so narrow that in 
some places stars can be seen by 
daylight. 
We stopped for dinner a mile and 
a half from the park at the Drift- 
wood Lodge, an avant-garde ranch- 
house restaurant whose elegant 
glass-enclosed dining room faces 
The Watchman, an imposing rock 
cathedral of red, orange, rust and 
rose (altitude 6555 feet). My wife 
ordered the charcoal-broiled sirloin 


while I relished the New York cut. 
No vegetables served—just a gigan- 
tic slab of baked Idaho potato 
spread with sour cream or butter, 
green garden salad and oven-fresh 
bread. For dessert we chose the 
management’s pride—hot apple pie— 
and joy—cheese pie on a nutty 
crumb base. Our bill came to $7.90. 

On Route 17, between the high- 
way-hugging towns of Virgin and 
Hurricane, traffic was temporarily 
halted while engineers of the Hur- 
ricane Supersonic Research Site 
(previously known as Project 
S.M.A.R.T.) sent an instrumented 
dummy named Sam hurtling over a 
1500-foot cliff of Hurricane Mesa. 
It was ejected from a rocket-driven 
sled traveling over a 12,000-foot 
track at twice the speed of sound. 
The rising full moon, an unbelieva- 
bly silver-bright cart wheel, lighted 
our sleepy entry into St. George, the 
winter home of Brigham Young. We 
spent the night at the El Peso Lodge 
($7-$10 double), an hacienda built 
around both a swimming pool and 
Mr. Young’s former residence, now 
neon-edged and modernized. Our 
second-story room, with a lava- 
stone fireplace, was occupied by 
Gary Cooper during the filming of 
They Came to Cordura. Before sink- 
ing into sleep I examined our second 
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in pink adobe mansions. . 


free colorful booklet — where to stay . 


Tucson Sunshine Climate Club, 6005-F Sushila, Tucson, Arizona 


(for special convention information, write Dept. C) 


Western Gateway to Mexico a 
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: rat TOO WILL ENJOY 
i nent ATMOSPHERE 


Old Spanish Missions, ghost towns, curio shops tucked away 
. the fun of souvenir hunting in Mexico 
(only an hour’s drive). The pageantry of Tucson’s Art and Music Festival, 
unfolding all the romantic history and beauty of the Southwest 
before your eyes. Yes, you'll enjoy the friendly, picturesque 
atmosphere of Tucson. And bring the family! They'll love it too! 
Varied accommodations; reasonable rates. 
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day’s log and found that we had 
driven 269 miles. 


My wife roused me early the next 
day for a buzz around St. George. 
This low-humidity, high-temperature 
community (107 degrees is not un- 
common in summer) is one of Utah’s 
least elevated towns (altitude 2760 
feet) and is the halfway point be- 
tween Salt Lake City and Los An- 
geles. It was the hometown of Henry 
Bigler, the Mormon carpenter whose 
diary recorded the date of the Cali- 
fornia gold strike. The thriving city 
is known today for its beet-seed in- 
dustry, mountain lion hunting and 
short-necked turkeys. 

My wife and I had a sun-up look 
at the palm-tree-shaded Latter Day 
Saints Temple, the first one com- 
pleted in Utah. Its strong volcanic 
rock foundation was pounded into 
the earth by a pile driver fashioned 
from a cannon barrel. Then we had 
breakfast at the Sugar Loaf Café, 
where I felt the long drive ahead 
called for a breakfast steak, its juices 
seared in and both sides broiled 
simultaneously by infra-red rays. 
My wife was content with an old- 
fangled breakfast: country sausage 
and eggs, St. George peaches and a 
stack of buckwheat cakes adrool 
with Vernal honey. Leaving town we 
drove west through Santa Clara, 
then north into Snow’s Canyon, 
named for its discoverer, Mormon 
Erastus Snow. The wild area of 
flamboyant rock contains several ex- 
tinct volcano cones, blackened fields 
of lava and a stretch of rolling sand 
dunes. The canyon’s photogenic 
landmarks have enhanced such 
movies as Hell’s Angels, Smoky and 
My Friend Flicka. 

We then headed north through 
Dixie National Forest, Utah’s best 
deer-hunting country, to Cedar City. 
From there Route 91 led us over un- 
dulant wastes of sage and juniper 
between craggy hills—true “Utah 
miles’’ these—to Beaver, whose sur- 
rounding countryside boasts Utah’s 
largest mule-deer herds. The annual 
deer-hunters’ ball held here is the 
state’s most boisterous. Twenty-three 
miles north we stopped to see Cove 
Fort, a Mormon bastion built of 
volcanic rock in 1867, now suffering 
from neglect. 

At Fillmore, where Utah’s first 
capitol still stands (now a pioneer- 
Indian museum), we made a lunch 
stop at Café Ilene, a travelers’ haven 
open around-the-clock for the past 
thirty-seven years. The restaurant is 
known for its home-baked hot mince 
pies topped with lemon sauce. Be- 
fore sampling one of them, we en- 
joyed chicken-rice soup and roast 
Utah tom turkey with oyster dress- 
ing. North beyond Fillmore we saw 


a herd of buffalo from the roadside 
near Levan and, a short distance from 
Nephi enjoyed the thrilling sight of 
supernal Mt. Nebo (elevation 11,871 
feet). 

At Springville we wheeled east up 
Hobble Creek Canyon for a thirty-mile 
scenic drive over a hard-packed dirt 
dugway along the side of Provo Peak. 
Our route, north and west through 


Polehaven Canyon and over Camel’s 
Hump Pass, afforded spine-tingling 
views westward through Slate Canyon 
and Crossrock Canyon, across Utah 
Lake and one hundred miles into 
Nevada. We returned from outer 
space down Provo Canyon past Squaw 
Peak, drove west to the town of Orem, 
then headed north again. On our right 
the long hulk of Mt. Timpanogos (Old 


Timp) soon stood in splendid isolation 
at an altitude of 12,008 feet. 

Another forty miles brought us to 
the limits of Salt Lake City. At 39th 
Street South we turned east to Wasatch 
Boulevard and then climbed to Finn- 
landia, a Continental restaurant perched 
on an east bench of the Wasatch Range 
at the foot of majestic Mt. Olympus, 
with a panoramic view of the city—the 








MIRACLES 


Don’t just happen; 
# they are caused. 





BIO-MIRACLE CREAM 


was born in a scientific laboratory — as were most of 
today’s modern ‘‘miracles.”’ It was made possible by the 
discovery of a serum which stimulates the natural process 
of cell regeneration which a healthy body carries on 
continually. In youth this cell regeneration is quite 
rapid, but as the skin ages the process slows down and 
the signs of age appear. 

““Biotene” is Germaine Monteil’s combination of 
this serum with a mineral catalyst. It is far more fun- 
damental than any moisturizer or skin lubricant. It 
might, in fact, be called the world’s first “specific” 
against lines. 

Every woman knows what this means: a skin that 
lies sweet and sleek against the bone; her good looks, 
whatever their degree, unmarred; and maturity — with- 
out tears. 

This is Bio-Miracle Cream — and no one in all the 
world has this formula except 
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great basin below in a fairyland twinkle 
of light. In wintertime Finnlandia vi- 
brates with skiers from the slopes of 


keeper of Tuddal, Norway, the land 
where skiing originated, is Finn Z. 
Gurholt (Z for Zacchaeus, ‘“‘the little 


(warm bread horns) and Viennese pastry. 
My wife selected a house specialty, 
wiener Schnitzel a la Holstein, with 








of finely chopped onions, 
Mixed green salad Finnlandia 
and stuffed baked potato backed 


Brighton and Alta, the resorts of Big man who sat in a tree and invited Jesus poached egg and sour cream. I took on up these stalwarts. My wife and MW 
and Little Cottonwood canyons, each a __ to dinner’’). Our meal began with logan- the twelve-ounce chateaubriand d@ Ja I each had a bottle of Tuborg 
half-hour drive away. The restaurant’s __ berry nectar and broiled half-grapefruit, | Norway, broiled in a wrap of bacon and _ beer. We chose dessert from a 
operator, the son of a celebrated inn- accompanied by Norwegian holler varme _ topped by a fried egg winking froma bed _ formidable array that included 
Alaskan cream puff, frozen 
éclair with heated caramel 
sauce and a variety of fresh 
F fruits. After paying the check 

($8.75) and calculating our As a gu 

last day’s mileage at 342 miles, listing | 

ie, = eh we selected, from a wooden high ane 

asf Sh By bowl by the door, anappleand | figures . 

Oy a 6 Fi, nectarine “for good health.” — | Foreign 
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. Bi Sa at the restaurant’s Grand Charlest 

—— Bechstein, an enormous ebony Chicago 

piano brought by Mr. Gurholt Dallas, ' 

from his ancestral home in Daytone 

Norway. One of the boys Denver 

hoisted his lady onto the piano Detroit 

top and she began to sing Duluth, | 

softly. Such impromptu enter- Fort Pie 

tainment is welcomed at Finn- Frankf 

landia. Occasionally a serious Geneve 
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(and every meal a masterpiece) 
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Incredible, but true. This is the kind of food you enjoy on Air France First Class flights 
all over the world. Fine French food prepared exactingly, served skillfully, enjoyed 
leisurely as your swift Boeing 707 Intercontinental Jet darts to your destination. But 
the picture says more than thousands of words. And one flight will tell you more than a 
library of books. (Air France Economy passengers now enjoy hot meals, too.) See your 
Travel Agent or call Air France. Offices in key cities in the U.S.A., Canada and Mexico. 






piano concerto shivers the 
timbers, but often the music is 
quiet cool jazz. Chamber mu- 
sic is not sneered at, but the 
most successful rousers are 
ballads of the Utah mountains. 
And that’s what this comely 
visitor sang. We particularly 
liked one called Blue Moun- 
tain—from Monticello, Utah, 
near the Colorado border. 


I chum with Latigo Gordon, 

I drink at the Blue Goose 
Saloon, 

I dance at night with the 
Mormon girls, 

And ride home beneath the 


ne 4 moon. 
ca x her A 
b3 ¥ tA a After each verse sporty 
3 f Ae i young bucks, sitting with their 


lady friends at the tables, and 
stag loners leaning against the 
small bar in the adjoining 
room, joined in the chorus: 


Blue Mountain you're azure 
deep, 

Blue Mountain with sides so 
steep, 

Blue Mountain with horse- 
head on your side, 

You have won my love to keep. 


I can find no better words for 
this beautiful, primitive state. 
Mormon country, you’ve won 
my love to keep. THE END 


AIR:-FRANCE JET 


WORLD’S LARGEST AIRLINE/WORLD’S MOST PERSONAL SERVICE 
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What makes this beer 
so sparkling clear? 


Brewed Only in Milwaukee . . 


. Of Course! 








Brilliant brewing does it! Brilliant brewing of costliest 

ingredients by skilled craftsmen...combined with brilliant 

filtering ... gives Miller High Life a sparkling purity that 

shines clear through...a clear, clean taste that dances 

with a happy flavor! Try Miller High Life... clearly... 
The Champagne of Bottle Beer. 
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NIGERIA: 


a 
Lesson 1n 


Manners 


by Tom Sterling 


PERSONAL REPORT 


@ The telescope was bound with brass, a metal once highly . 


esteemed in Southwestern Nigeria and which still hasn’t 
lost all its magic to gold. I had bought it secondhand in 
Rome for about $20. It was a good instrument, but a tele- 
scope makes practically anyone in modern clothes look 
silly. I had therefore decided to make a gift of it to Oyinloye 
Olubin IJ, the Ore of Awtun, a village at the edge of the 
mountainous Ekiti country in the Western Province of 
Nigeria. I had come to Awtun to present my telescope to the 
Ore in the deliberate, calculating way the old African ex- 
plorers used to dash African chiefs, to get something in 
return, in my case a valuable piece of Nigerian art. The Ore, 
I knew, was a comparative rarity, a genuine old-fashioned 
illiterate African chief. He had never shown the slightest 
desire to go to Columbia University or the London School 
of Economics, I learned, and if he owned a sports jacket 
he kept it for occasions of state. I was told he owned a car— 
a folly of his youth—but it was kept in a room of his palace 
barricaded behind heavy wooden, latticed doors. 

I parked my car in the Ore’s palace grounds and walked 
toward the gateway. From a distance the complex of build- 
ings looked like a sprawling, oversized native hut, except 
that it had corrugated iron roofing instead of thatch. 
Close-up it proved to be quite large, and its massive mud 
walls were obviously designed for something more than a 
simple dwelling. Just before the inner court I stopped to take 
a picture of some wooden bas-reliefs, and a thin voice behind 
me said, in an accent that could only have come from the 
American Midwest, “‘That’s fine, sir. That'll sure make a 
good picture.” I turned and saw a young African boy dressed 
in white shorts and shirt. I guessed he was a student at the 
local Seventh Day Adventist Mission. Nothing else could 
explain that accent. I asked. if he would take me to the chief 
and he nodded. “Yeah. Just follow me. You want to take 
his picture too?” 

We walked through the inner court. The roof of the palace 
descended sharply to within three feet of the ground, leaving 
a murky space between the building wall and the outer edge 
of the eaves, high enough to stand. “Watch out for the 
irons, sir,” my guide said, ducking under one of the cor- 
rugated metal sheets. ““They’re real sharp.” I hesitated an 
instant, then followed him under and found myself at the 
Ore’s court. 

At the far end of the covered retreat, designed to ward off 
both the winter heat and the torrential summer rains, I could 
make out an imposing individual crouched in a cubicle under 
a carved arch. At his left, extending in a single file to where 
I was standing, the Ore’s councilors were seated. The place 
reeked of palm wine, a beverage which can make a person 
extremely reckless if he drinks enough of it, and I wondered 
if many sound decisions were going to be made by the 
council this morning. 

I was taken up to the chief, a bleary-eyed, rotund man 
about as flabby as a hickory stump. He crunched my hand 
in greeting and seated me at his right on a camp chair, next to 
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with a 


happy group 
touring 


by club coach! 


Leaving each week, March 
through October, 1961 


This is the ideal way to see Europe 

..guided and looked after by a 
qualified Tour Conductor... with 20 
or so friendly, interesting compan- 
ions...comfortably ensconced in a 
luxurious club coach. 

Percival’s clients who have taken 
these “happy throng” tours are ec- 
static about the good times they've 
had. Many have taken several tours, 
to different countries. They’ve made 
new friends, had exciting adventures 
to relate when they got home."\ 

Percival itineraries take you to the 
most worthwhile places. You see fa- 
mous “sights” and also get a glimpse 
of the unfamiliar and unusual all 

' over Europe. 

Nor is Europe the whole story. 
Mr. Percival arranges many tours of 
the Middle East, too. Here are exotic 
experiences for you... bizarre cos- 
tumes, quaint customs, strange foods 
and such a different way of life! 
(Some portions of your journey here 
are by train, some by plane, some by 
coach.) 

Why, you'll have great fun just 
reading about the Percival Tours by 
club coach. Your Travel Agent can 
furnish the newest Percival booklets. 
Or send along the coupon for a per- 
sonal response from Percival. 





About 20 congenial Harold Percival, 
people travel with you travel expert for 
in a luxurious Percival over 33 years, ar- 
Club Coach. 


ranges choice ac- 
commodations at 
moderate prices. 


PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. Dept. Y31 
183 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y 

712 S. Curson Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ili. 
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a very fine primitive wooden figure that 
would have brought a thousand dollars 
in the New York art market. My 
Hoosier-speaking guide told the chief 
why he thought I had come and the 
man scowled. 

Hanging in the cubicle above his 
head were a number of dried and 
skewered animals, rats and reptiles 
and such. They seemed to have some 


spiritual significance, but to me it was 
comforting to see them dead. 

At last the Ore spoke, in his own 
language. “He says he doesn’t want his 
picture taken,” the boy said, stepping 
back a bit as though about to leave. 
Then he added, unnecessarily, ‘‘I 
wouldn’t take it if I were you.” 

One of the councilors drained his 
cup (no one had offered me anything) 


and said to me, after some delibera- 
tion, in halting English, “You got the 
tape recorder?” 

I assured him that I had not. Appar- 
ently he had once had an unpleasant 
experience with one of these machines. 
After this his ministerial mind began to 
wander, but the boy explained that the 
court was firmly opposed to any record 
being made of their proceedings. In 
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their present state this seemed very 
sensible. 

At last I said—a bit shamefaced 
because I had noticed a charming old 
carving standing at the corner of the 
eaves—that I had come to bring the 
Ore a present. Everyone seemed to 
brighten at this, and Oyinloye 
Olubin II adjusted the metal brace- 
lets on his wrists and ankles, a 
habitual gesture, I noticed, when he 
wished to hide his feelings. I pulled 
out the telescope and presented it, 
glancing pointedly at a delicately 
worked hunting scene cut into an 
interior railing. The chief took the 
telescope and slowly rose, stepping 
out of his cubicle. He adjusted his 
long, dirty robe, beneath which | 
could see that he wore nothing, and 
spoke. My guide beamed with hap- 
piness. ““He says come upstairs with 
him, sir. I guess I better come along 
too. O.K.?” I nodded. The court had 
risen and several of the councilors 
followed us into the dark building 
toward a ponderous staircase hewn 
from logs. We left the other officials 
below to continue their delibera- 
tions. 

In his throne room, tastefully 
lined with linoleum, the Ore was a 
different man. He wasn’t an edu- 
cated man but he was clearly no 
fool. He knew his place in the world, 
which was relatively high, and he 
maintained it with a judicious mix- 
ture of taciturnity and affability so 
that everyone around him was kept 
a little off balance. 

The chief ordered the court treas- 
ures brought out for my inspection. 
These were kept in a jute sack—a 
bronze mace, a scepter and other 
emblems of office. I had seen other 
such work in the museum at Ife, 
the sacred city of Western Ni- 
geria, and knew that some of it was 
very ancient and almost priceless. 
A bronze mask of nearly the same 
period (12th or 13th Century .D.) 
brought twenty thousand dollars 
when it was smuggled to Europe 
some years ago. I had no such de- 
signs on the heritage of Nigeria but 
I thought that maybe something not 
quite priceless would be in order. 
The treasures were wrapped up, very 
hastily I thought, and carried away, 
while the Ore toyed with his bracelets 
and remained inscrutable. 

At last he picked up his telescope 
and walked to the window to ex- 
amine it in the light. I noticed a 
number of medals from the British 
Royal Family on his walls (until re- 
cently Nigeria was a British colony) 
and some accompanying pictures of 
my host standing beside a savagely 
plumed white governor. Suddenly 
he turned to me and pointed to 4 
carved stool, obviously the best piece 
in the room. The Adventist boy 
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translated. “He says do you like 
that? It’s a real old chair, sir.’’ I re- 
flected that I might have some diffi- 
culty taking it with me but was 
eagerly effusive. The chief said some- 
thing which I took to be the equiva- 
lent of “that’s good” and shoved it 
safely in a corner with a great bare 
foot. He continued to examine his 
new telescope. 

I was deciding that the old African 
explorers must have been a good 
deal more persuasive than I, when 
the Ore suddenly spoke to one of his 
councilors. The man walked un- 
evenly to a dark shelf and picked off 
a ridiculous wooden duck that looked 
as though it had been carved by 
somebody’s aunt. It was given to me 
ceremoniously and I was told that 
the Ore now wished to be alone, no 
doubt to practice with his telescope, 
and that he thanked me very much 
for my thoughtful present. I left the 
throne room clutching my duck, 
which was too light to make even 
a good doorstop, and went blackly 
down the stairs. 

I paused awhile in the inner court 
to examine a number of skillfully 
carved wooden figures which had 
been left to the mercy of the weather. 
They were good pieces, though hardly 
priceless or even valuable. Suddenly 
my guide popped out from under the 
eaves. “The chief says you can have 
anything out here, sir,” he said 
cheerfully. “Anything you want.” I 
turned immediately toward the coun- 
cilors, who were still murmuring un- 
der the corrugated roofing. I was 
thinking of the wooden figure that 
would bring a thousand dollars in 





Let Your 
Perspicacity 
Be Your Guide 


Pride yourself on clear 
thinking? Make decisions 
only on clear evidence? 

Then you should enjoy 
reading HOLIDAY every 
month. 

Because one good look at 
HOLIDAY’s colorful pages 
filled with words and pic- 
tures by the world’s outstand- 
’ ing writers and photographers 
should convince any clear- 
thinking person that he should 
get HOLIDAY regularly. 

If you’re not a subscriber, 
then now is the time to begin. 
A full year costs only $5 and 
you can pay later if you wish. 
Send your order today to 


HOLIDAY 
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Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 











New York—perhaps fifteen hundred, 
if I cared to sell. “‘No, sir,” the boy 
said, stepping in my way. “Anything 
out here. The ones in there are very 
old. They’re worth a lot, did you know 
that? The man from the government 
said so.” 

I settled at last for the statue of a 
soldier carrying a gun, expertly carved 
from a single piece of wood. It was 


well worth a telescope, even two, 
though it was probably no more than 
ten years old. 

My guide helped me carry it out 
through the grassy outer court to 
my car. We stopped, but the boy 
held on to the statue. “The chief 
just asks you for one thing, sir.” I 
frowned and wondered if I should give 
back the duck. “He asks you to speak 


well of him and his country, and could 
you give me sixpence for some palm 
wine? I sure am thirsty.” 

I paid one debt then and there, 
though I suppose the boy’s Seventh 
Day Adventist teachers wouldn’t have 
approved. The other debt I am paying 
now, so that I believe Olubin II and 
I are even on the subject of good 
manners. THE END 








a culinary staff of seventy-four. 





Matson has been the toast of sea-roving gourmets since the 
first Matson ship sailed to Hawaii. From the heartiest sirloin 
to the most piquant sauce, Matson cuisine earns for its chefs 
the title of haku luau—master of the feast. Is your mood one 
of outdoor fun? We'll match it with a sumptuous picnic by 
the pool. Even cocktail time is a gourmet event with pupus, 





Chef Otto L. Gill, the Matsonta’s Haku 
Luau, presides over a sparkling galley and 
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deck in the balmy tropical night. 
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A tasty buffet highlights each evening of 
fun—at dancing, cards or strolling the 


Haku LuAu ABOARD 
THe ss MatrsoniA 





Matson’s famed hors d’oeuvres . . . Anyone for a midnight 
snack? A ’round-the-clock bounty of treats is yours — all 
compliments of Matson. There’s more than magnificent cui- 
sine to tempt you. Your travel agent knows. He'll help plan 
your sea-roving adventure on the LURLINE or MATSONIA— 
sailing weekly between California and Hawaii. 





The LurRLINE and MATsonia— Compan- 
ion ships in luxury, sailing every week on 
the romance route to Hawaii. 


A TRADITION OF LUXURY 
HAWAII » TAHITI * RAROTONGA + NEW ZEALAND + AUSTRALIA * FIJI + PAGO PAGO 
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“You'll Never Forget the Fun and Fishing in 


—says TV’s favorite Bob Cummings, seen on 
“Love That Bob” on ABC 


Joplin-born Bob Cummings knows the fun 
he had “bringing in the big ones” in the 
White River country’s fish-laden streams! 
But, fishing’s only one of Missouri’s 
varied pleasures. 


Water sports — golf, horseback tien, 
spectacular scenery of 33 great state 
parks. You can enjoy any kind of vaca- 
tion in Missouri’s great central family 
vacation area ... the “Heartland of 
Hospitality” . at a reasonable cost. 


B 


"Heartland of Hospitality’’—where 
the Old South and New West meet. 
May we show you? Write for 


FREE! Big, New 40- Page. Book 





I ~~ Seer State 





} onrge Resources & Develop tC 

Dept. C-143 | 
Jefferson City, Missouri 

Please send FREE, without obligation, 40-page, 
full color brochure, “MISSOURI'S SHOW ME”. 


Name. 





Address. 
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Wine 
Merchant 
to 


Gentlemen 


by Eric Newby 


Appropriately, in the hushed, 
mellow interior of Berry Bros. & 
Rudd, Ltd., Mr. Anthony Berry 
relaxes with a glass of wine. 
Outside, the dignified morning 
poise of St. James’s Street 
(right) is pleasantly disturbed by 
the arrival of new supplies. 

Who knows how many 

barrels have been thus carefully 
maneuvered here since 

the 17th Century, in sight of 

the Palace of St. James ? 


@ My acquaintanceship with Berry 
Brothers and Rudd Limited, Num- 
ber Three St. James’s Street, London 
S.W.1., began on a day in that first 
long and, to me, beautiful summer 
after the War. I was twenty-six, fresh 
from a lengthy sojourn in the prison 
camps of Europe. In 1939 I had 
been a boy with a chin like a goose- 
berry, who had scarcely begun to 
savor the good things of life. Now, 
in 1946, I was a man, with the bor- 
ing necessity of shaving twice a day 
but with a knowledge of the good 
things derived mostly from reading 
about them in the more pretentious 
detective novels. I had married the 
previous year, a daughter had been 
born in January, and on that par- 
ticular June afternoon I was en- 
gaged in a search for wine to lay 
down for my posterity. 

The search was not going well. 

My first call had been at an ex- 
tremely eminent wine merchant’s in 
a street off Pall Mall, and I remem- 
ber being concerned about how 
much it would cost to lay down a 
quantity of red wine and a dozen 
bottles of vintage port. I needn’t 
have worried. The clerk who ad- 
vanced to meet me across the good 
pile carpet was courteous, but in- 
finitely remote. “I believe, sir,” he 
said, in a voice that made him sound 
as though he had majored in elocu- 
tion in a family vault, “that we have 
not had the pleasure of serving you 
previously. May I suggest that you 
call again, in two or three years’ 
time?” 

Next moment I was in the street. 

More in sorrow than anger I 
stumped westward the length of 
Pall Mall and round the corner op- 
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posite the gate of St. James’s Palace 
into St. James’s Street. As I started 
the ascent of what for central Lon- 
don is the equivalent of the north 
face of the Eiger, I noticed on my 
right a fagade of blackened wood 
pierced by high-arched, windows; 
a shop front of hoary antiquity, 
with these words embossed on 
the windows and above the lintel; 
BERRY BRO® AND RUDD LTD. WINE 
MERCHANTS. ESTABLISHED IN THE 
XVII CENTURY. 

The only other indication that the 
occupants trafficked in wine was a 
hand-blown bottle inside the win- 
dow, as big as a medieval siege mor- 
tar. I later learned that the capacity 
of this monster was forty-two ordi- 
nary bottles and that originally it 
had contained Romanée Conti. 

On a sudden impulse of a sort that 
the fagade seemed designed to dis- 
courage, I opened the door and went 
in. I found myself in a room as black 
as night—or so it seemed to me, 
straight from the street. The roar of 
traffic cut off as though someone 
had pulled a switch, and its place 
was taken by a succession of groans 
and rustling sounds. At first I 
thought they came from the ancient 
floor boards which inclined down- 
hill in the general direction of the 
back premises; but as I advanced I 
made out a tall, old-fashioned desk 
with a sloping front, at which an old 
man Sat writing in a ledger as big as 
a family Bible. The foghorn noises 
came from him. 

I peered over his shoulder and 
caught a glimpse of a page headed 
CH. HAUT. BRION 1870 in jet-black 
ink. Under this there was a short list 

Continued on Page 41 
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Why do well-traveled people travel Sabena? People who 
go places find that Sabena’s 3-speed fleet ts going their 
way. at just the time they want. For instance: you make 
the first big jump by Boeing “Intercontinental”; jet on 
around Europe by Caravelle; slow down for the unique 
experience of *‘Flight-Seeing”...by helicopter. Next 
trip to Europe. Africa, the Middle East... tly Sabena. 
All the way. le service Belgique — c’est magnifique! 


Ask your Travel Agent to book you aboard Sabena’s 3-speed fleet... or call Sabena Belgian World Airlines. More than 200 offices in the principal cities of the world. 
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HOLIDAY SCHOOL & CAMP DIRECTORY 





Boys’ Camps 


Boys’ Schools 





ALLEY FORGE 
MILITARY ACADEMY SUMMER CAMPS 


A summer of recreation in heart of Amer- 


ica’s National Shrine. Ranger Camp (12-14). 
Pioneer Camp (9-12). Permanent staff as- 
sures excellent instruction. Training in leadership and 
courtesy. Optional tutoring and developmental read- 


(13-18) under 


ing. Aquacade! Separate Band Camp - 
instrument 


renowned musical director. Individual 
instruction. Catalog. Box 3, Wayne, Pa. 











Susquehanna, New Milford, Pa. 

Boys 5-16. Mt. camp on private lake. 43rd Yr. 825 acres. 

Daily riding, complete course in horsemanship included in 

fee. Fine lake swimming. All other sports. Skilled leader for 

each 4 boys. Personal development our aim. Booklet. 
Robert T. Smith, New Milford, Pennsylvania 


FarragutNavalCamps,TomsRiver,N.J. 
Summer of adventure on Toms River. Boxe 9-16 inclusive 
in 2 age groups. Trips on 63-ft. flagship, 42 land and water 
activities. Modern buildings. 2 gyms. 2 athletic fields. 
Approved summer school program available. Catalog. 
Farragut Naval Camps, Box DC, Toms River, New Jersey 








Arcadia for Boys 

North Belgrade, Maine. 48th yr. Boys 6-17. Unique camp- 
ing program. Riding (in fee), riflery, photography, dra- 
matics, trips, body building, radio. All t!and & water 
sports. Individual instruction. Accredited study program. 


Joel H. Kates, Rye Colony, Rye, N. Y. Woodbine 7-5328 


Camp Timlo, Lake George, N. Y. 

On Trout Lake. Boys 6-16. 4 age groups. All land and 

water sports. Riding, riflery, water skiing. Trips: mt., 

canoe, island, sailing. Indian lore, campcraft. Tutoring 

available. CIT program. Pine Log, Sister Camp. Catalog. 
Barr D. Morris, Dir., 5 Ten Eyck Ave., Albany 9, N. Y. 


Idlewild—The Oldest Private Camp 

7ist yr. Lake Winnipesaukee, N.H. Boys—3 div. 8 wks. 
$525. No extras. Riding, sailing, canoe, mt. trips. Golf, ri- 
flery, archery, 3) boat, water skiing, music, tutoring. 
Doctor, nurse. Cabins. Also Teela-Wooket for Girls. Bklt. 
Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Roys, Otis St., W. Newton 65, Mass. 











Wyanoke 

At Wolfeboro, N. H., on Lake Winnipesaukee. Fifty-third 

season. Experience reflected in care of boys and in varied 
rogram—water and land sports, trips, camp craft. Coun- 

cilors of character and ability. Winnemont, sister camp. 

Bradford M. Bentley, 1-A Sheffield Rd., Winchester, Mass. 


DEERWOODE CAMP FOR BOYS 


Leadership - Sportsmanship - Citizenship 
through Adventure. All aquatic and field 
sports; archery, tennis, riflery, shop, and over- 
nite trips, under watchful eye of mature lead- 
ers. Water skiing on Cascade Lake—canoeing 
on French Broad River. Golf on Country 
Club course. Basketball taught by outstand- 
ing college coach. Accredited secondary sum- 
mer school. For pictorial write: 

Camp Deer woode, P. O. Box H, Brevard, N.C. 


Camp Hemlock—Boys 


(Dellwood—Girls, Same Management). Separate camps. 
Great Smoky Mts. 8-16 years. 9-6-3 weeks. Riding, swim- 
ming, basketball, archery, riflery, tennis, golf. Horseback, 
canoe trips. Inclusive fee. Linens furnished. Catalog 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Crum, Waynesville, N.C. 














Camp Patterson 

For boys 7-15 years. Swimming, fishing, hiking, riding, 
camping-out, archery, crafts. On Patterson School's 1300- 
acre estate. Tutoring. Enrollment for 2, 4, or 6 week periods. 
For Camp or “Happy Valley’’ School catalog, write: 


George F. Wiese, Box O, Legerwood Sta., Lenoir, N.C. 
Camp Easton, Boys 7-16, Ely, Minn. 


Est. 1927 in Superior Natl. Forest. Excellent counseling. All 
sports, crafts, nature, riflery, Indian lore, swimming. Five 
day canoe trip in world’s only exclusive canoe country. 
Excellent travel arrangements. Resident nurse. Brochure. 

Douglas H. Bobo, 24469 Rensselaer, Oak Park, Mich. 








Camp Charlevoix 

Acharacter camp for boys 7-17 in Northern Michigan. Dude 
ranch. 40 camp owned horses. eo. Western cowboys. Ex- 
cellent riflery. All sports. Sailing fleet. Jolig oo College staff. 
Resident nurse. 42 log buildings. No hay fever. 36th year. 
K. H. Smith, 1922 Beaufait Rd., Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. 





Fairwood 

Torch Lake, Mich. Boys 7-17. 4 age groups. Land, water 
sports. Riding, sailing, water skiing, skin and scuba diving. 
Crafts, trips. Special features for older boys. Sister camp, 
Four-Way Lodge. Booklet. Give boy's age. M. H. Eder, 
Director-Owner, 5699 Bel t Ave., Cincinnati 24, Ohio 


Camp Lookout, Frankfort, Michigan 

29th yr. Boys 6-14. Located on secluded wooded peninsula, 
2 beautiful safe, white sand beaches, swimming, water ski- 
ing, sailing, canoe trips, excellent nature program, all land 
sports, crafts. Mature supervision. Nurse. Half seasons. 
B. T. Neidhamer, 225 State Street, Boyne City, Michigan 











Camp Tosebo, Manistee, Michigan 

For 60 boys 7-15. Portage Lake. Sand beach. 50th year. 

Swimming, sailing, riding, athletics, crafts, dramatics, In- 

dian Lore, canoe trips. Nurse. Tutoring. Individual atten- 

tion. Homelike atmosphere. 8 weeks. 4 weeks. Catalog. 
Ross H. Taylor, Box 1023, Warrenville, Illinois 


8 HAPPY WEEKS 
ULVER 


Three separate camps. Regular Acad- 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 
ON LAKE MAXINKUCKEE 





emy instructors. Excellent recreational, 
living, health and dining facilities. 
Neatness, promptness, courtesy empha- 
sized. All land and water sports. NAVAL 
(boys 14-18). Naval training, sailing, 
boating, shore drill, optional tutoring. HORSEMANSHI 
(boys 14-18). Ecaiatics, jumping, polo under expert horse- 
men. WOODCRAFT CAMP (boys 914-14). Indian and Na- 
ture lore, handicraf ft, hing athletic activities. 
Nationwide enrollment. Catalog for eacn camp. 


31 LAKE SHORE LANE CULVER, INDIANA 





ST. JOHN’S 


24 sports and camp activities to choose from 
Expert coaching. Complete land and lake fa- 
cilities of ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACAD- 
2MY including modern hospital, gym, golf 
course. Limited military and Army physical 
training program. Accredited summer school 
if desired, remedial reading. Sister camp. 
Parent guest house. Catalog. Boys 9-18. 


H-73 DE KOVEN HALL 
DELAFIELD WISCONSIN 








Indian Waters—Hayward, Wisconsin 
Give your son adventure! Boys 7-17. Beautiful North- 
Woods setting on Teal Lake. Land and water sports. Sail- 
ing and Canadian canoe trip. Close, mature supervision. 
Program built around your son. Write today! 

Preston Zimmerman, 7950 S. Paxton, Chicago 17, Ill. 


CampNorthwestern,Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Boys 8-15. Sail, swim, boat, fish, water-ski on magnificent 
L. Geneva. A.R.C. awards. Golf, tennis, soccer, riflery, 
baseball, riding, archery, crafts. Mature counselors. 18th 
season. Tutoring. Program for advanced study available. 
Catalog. 73 So, Lake Shore Drive, Lake G , Wi i 





EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan— 
Each Student a Class 
For those with educational prob- 
lems—successful college prepara- 
tion and general education. ir 
tests discover causes of difficul- 
ties and we (1) devise individual- 
ized program to overcome difficul- 
ties; (2) make up lost time; (3) instill confidence; (4) teach 
effectively the art of concentration and the science of 
study. Faculty 14; Enrollment 38 ; 55 years’ experience. 
Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY rrescsncvie, w. 
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Admiral Farragut Academy 

Fully accsedited ’college_ preparatory. Toms River, New 
ersey; St. Petersburg, Florida. Naval training. Also Jr. 
hool in Fla. Testing, guidance for college and_career. 

Sports, boats, bands. Summer camp and school. Catalog. 

Admiral Farragut Academy, Box D,Toms River, New Jersey 








Mistassini 

Wilderness canoe camp for boys 14-18. Voyages with com- 

petecs Voyage Masters & Indian guides in Northern Que- 
& Hudson Bay watershed. 4, 6, 8 week session. Full 

season $475. Brochure. Winter address: Jacques L. Francine, 

Dir., Point Pleasant, Bucks Co., Pa. Phone AXtel 7-5420 





Bordentown Military Institute 

Fully accredited. College preparatory and general courses. 
Grades 8-12. Outstanding record of college entrance. 
ROTC. Boys taught how to study. Small classes, individ- 
ual attention. All sports. 80th year. Summer session. 
Catalog. Registrar, Box 223, Bordentown, New Jersey 


Chauncy Hall School, Boston 








Banff School of Fine Arts 

29th yr. Main Session July 3—Aug. 12; Music, Painting, 
Theatre, Writing, Crafts, Languages, Photography, Ballet. 
Eminent instructors from Europe, U. S. and Canada. Paint- 


ing Short Courses: June 19—July 1 & Aug. 14—Sept. 9. write: 
Director, Banff School Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta, Canada. 


Burnham-by-the-Sea 

Newport, R.I. Girls 12-18. Summer School on ocean-front 
estates. Vacation & study. Secondary school subjects. 
Reading skills. Music, art, drama, typing. Swimming, 
riding, tennis. Delightful social life. Catalogue. 

George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-JJ, Northampton, Mass. 


; 
Crestwood Hills 

Overlooking Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, N.Y. A proven program 
of profi 1 guid a. ling and lemic studies to 
discoverand develop yourchild 'shidden abilities. Accredited 
college prep. Beautiful college town. C 


oed. 14-18. 
Dr. William Smith, 53 Link Lane, Hicksville, N. Y. 











i preparation for M.I.T. and other engineering 
schools. Individual attention through unique “ checking’ 
system. Past enrollment 46 states, 60 countries. Three 
equal semesters. Start Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1. Catalog. 
R. D. Farnsworth, Prin., 554 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


FOUNDED 1869 


MANLIWUS *:2r\0\s 


Accredited. Non-profit. Grades 7-12. Complete 
preparations for college and Service Academies. 
ROTC. Highest U. S. Army rating for over 55 
years. Developmental reading. Careful guidance. 
Individual attention. 126-acre campus. Varsity and 
intramural teams in all sports. New gymnasium, 
Band and orchestra. Catalog. Summer Session. 


Robert A. Weekes, The Manlius School, Manlius, N.Y, 











NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


© THE SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION © 


Develops today’s Youth for tomorrow’s world by buildi 

mind, body, character, leadership. Regional ne | pes 
accreditation. R.O.T.C., Dept. of Army. Graduates in 
all colleges. All sports. Infantry, Aeronautics, Artillery 
Band scholarships. Grades 5-12 and P.G. Catalog 


69 Academy Ave., Cornwall-on-Hud 











. N.Y, 


POSS ae t-) icq: 





MILITARY ACADEMY 


“At the Nation's Shrine’ Valley Forge, 
. shrine of our freedom, has loaned its name 
to this fully accredited, distinguished Mil. Acad. and 

r. Coll. Small classes, highest academic standards, 

rep. School, grades 9 thru 12 & Jr. Coll. All sports. 
Arty., Cav., Infantry, Band, Senior Div. ROTC. 
jue. Box T, Wayne, Pa. 
















National Music Camp 

Interlochen, Mich. Affiliated Univ. of Mich. Talent-finding. 
Symphony orchestras, bands, choirs. Drama, radio, TV, 
dance, art. Nationally known instructors. H.S., Col., Inter- 
med., Jr. camps; coed. 1000 acres, 2 lakes, hotel. Sports. 
Dr. Jos. E. Maddy, Rm. 6, 305 S. State St. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Amherst Music Center 
6 wks. music study on U. of Mass. campus. June 25-Aug. 6. 
Coed, grades 7-12. Pvt. instruction by noted musicians 
in voice, all instruments. Academic music. Bands, orches- 
tras, choruses. Sports. Inclusive fee 5. Brochure. 

Dr. Clement Schuler, College Hall, Amherst, Mass. 

















leadership. Daily riding in fee. 112 acres, 4 mile 


Arts & Crafts 
lake front. 44 sturdy buildings. Modern equip- 


Nature Lore 


Woodc . ; ment. Doctor, nurse, infirmary. Established 1934. 

Drama & ust Brother camp. Fairwood. Write for catalog. 
Reneae Mrs. M. H. Eder, Owner-Director 
Trips 5699 Belmont Avenue, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 





INDIAN BEACH CAMP 
Grand Traverse Bay, Northport, Mich. 


For fun-loving girls 7 to 17. A character- 
building camp on beautiful Grand 
Traverse Bay. Counselor-camper ra- 
tio: 1-4. All land and water sports. 
Sailing, water skiing; journalism. Rid- 
ing daily, overnight trips—all included 
in fee. 4 & 8 wks. Catalog. 


Mr. &Mrs. Morris H. Shaw,Lena, Ill. 





sports. 
. 
Giris’ Camps 
Riding Ona Bay of 
Swimming heal e con 
Sailing es 
Canoeing d 4 A a 
Water Skiing On Michigan's beautiful Torch Lake. Girls 7-18 in Vt. 
nnis 4 groups. Large group 15-18. Have fun, learn se- rs c 
Archery crets of out-of-doors, develop poise, resourceful- | For Girls 6—17. 43rd season. Riding for every girl every 
Riflery ness, dependability. Choice of activities. Mature | @@y—wonderful trails—own stable. Sailing, swimming, 


canoeing, water skiing, tennis, archery, riflery, crafts, dra- 
matics, dance. Separate division for girls under 10. 
Give age. Booklet. Tel. Ulster (V1.) 3-7849 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Williams e 

Camp Kiniya, Milton, Vt. 


Beenadeewin 

Lake Fairlee, Vt. Girls 5-17—4 age groups. A friendly, 
happy camp. Two waterfronts. Riding. Sailing. Trips. 
Drama. Crafts. Water Skiing. All sports. Tutoring. Cabins 
on half mile lake front. Mature staff. 48th yr. State age. 
Mr. & Mrs. L. A. Dundon, 15 Shelley Rd., Short Hills, N.J. 


Brown Ledge 

Mallett’s Bay, Vt. ‘‘One of America’s finest camps.” Girls 
10-18. Free daily riding for all. Waterskiing, swimming, 
sailing, drama, golf, riflery, archery, crafts, trips. No 
““extras’’! (Also Buff Ledge, girls 7 & up.) Give age. Bklit. 
Mrs. H. E. Brown, 81 Tilden Road, Box O, Scituate, Mass. 

















Crystalaire 

Crystal Lake, Frankfort, Mich. Girls, 10-17. 7, 4, 3 wks. 
In Mich. dune country. Daily riding; sailing, creative arts. 
Waterfront. Individual program, experienced staff. Trips, 
nature stressed. Island outpost. ACA accredited. Catalog: 


Mr. & Mrs. G. D. Leinbach, 1039 Olivia, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Camp Watervliet—Girls 7-17 


300 acres on private lake, Thorough riding instruction; 
horse show. Sports; swimming, sailing, canoe trips. Pio- 
neering, nature study. Arts, crafts, music, dramatics, 
dance, C.1I.T. & Ranch pgms. Skilled counselors. 4, 8 wks. 
27th yr. Catalog. Dr. & Mrs. H. H. Tatter, Watervliet, Mich. 








Rock Runn Riding Camp 

Girls 6-18. Exceptional instruction for trail, hunt & horse 

show. Beginner's mounts and hunters. Superior training in 

oils, water colors, ceramics, swimming, dancing, tennis. 

Tutoring. Chester Co., Pa. Friendly staff. Churches nearby. 
Mrs. John Barton Ziegler, Box 22-L, Pottstown, Pa. 





Tegawitha 

Camp for Girls 6 to 16. Atop the Poconos. On private lake. 

All land sports, swimming, riding, dramatics, dancing, 

crafts, tutoring. 8 or 4 week period. Private Catholic chapel. 

44th year. Write for catalog. Mrs. James P. Lynch, Director, 
Camp Tegowitha, Box D, Tobyhanna, Pennsylvania 


Wildwood Manor in the Poconos 
Near Skytop, Pa. 50 girls, 5-16. Daily riding in fee. Social 
development emphasized. Swimming, golf, tennis, crafts, 
dramatics, music, dancing, trips. Tutoring. Cabins with 
baths. 500 acres. Experienced counselors. Booklet. 
Mrs. Ethel H. Morgan, Dir., 157 E. Walnut St., Kingston, Pa. 








Echo Camp 

Camp fun in Adirondacks on beautiful Raquette Lake for 

75 girls 6-17. All the usual camp activities with riding, 

tennis, sailing, water skiing and trips. Excellent food & 

supervision. Lodges with private baths. Fee $475. Booklet. 
Mrs. Carlton L. Clough, Pleasantville, New York 





’ 
Jeanne D’Arc 
Girls 6-18. Ride, sail, swim, water ski in beautiful Adiron- 
dack setting. Excellent leadership. All land and water 
sports. Golf, tennis, archery, riflery. Individual choice pro- 
gram. Catholic chapel. Fee $595. 


I. . 
C. H. Mcintyre, 3904 Underwood St., Wash. 15, D. C. 





Howe Military Camp 

A summer of constructive fun for Juniors (8-14) on lake. 
July 2 to Aug. 12. Completely modern equipment and fa- 
cilities. Staff from Winter School faculty. All sports; boating, 
swimming. Review studies if desired. Low rate. Catalog. 
Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 16 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


Camp Sequoya 

In beautiful Blue Ridge Mts. of Va. Girls 7-17 five wks. ; also 
5-wk. boy & girl camp. Exceptional staff. Unexcelled facil- 
ities (all new in 1958). All land and water sports. ee 
Dancing. Dramatics. Operated by Sullins College since 1925. 
Write: Director, Camp Sequoya, Box 53, Bristol, Virginia 





Summer Camp Afloat—The Bahamas 
Skin diving-Ski-Sail-Navigation-Marine Biology -Fish- 
Explore Islands-Tennis-Archery-Golf-Bowling-Swim. 47 
land & water sports at beautiful Grand Bahama Club. 
Boys 10 to 17. Resident Doctor. Fun, education, Travel. 
A.H.Emerson, 87 Summit Ave., Bronxville, N.Y.fp.9-6881. 
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Camp Strawderman 

In Shenandoah Valley. Girls 6-18. On beautiful farm in 
foothills of Alleghenies. Riding, swimming, hiking, crafts, 
dramatics, nature lore, dancing, tutoring, music. Experi- 
enced leaders. Cabins. 8 weeks. For booklet address: 





fAcrgcret V. Hoffman, Box H, Woodstock, Virginia 





Holiday Hill in Vermont 

Craftsbury Common. 75 girls 7-17. Congenial cabin living. 
Stowe area. Daily riding, care of camp owned stable. Sail- 
ing, water skiing, tennis, arts, dance, mt. trips. C.1.T. pro- 
gram. Catalog. Dirs., Josephine Willard— 
Dorothea Loewel, 55H Locust Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Lochearn 
Lake Fairlee, Vermont. Established 1916. For girls 7-15. 
Land and beiagg ves noabes crafts, trips, riding, etc. Cabins 
on lake shore. Moderate tuition. Write for catalog. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. Chubb 
1122 Bell e Road, Balti 10, Maryland 


Teela-Wooket, The Horseback Camps 


In Green Mts. of Vermont. A glorjous summer of riding, 
fun! 3 age groups. Beginners’, show horses, hunters. Water 
sports, golf, tennis, archery, riflery. Trips. Dramatics. 
$400-$550. Outfit rented. Also Idlewild for Boys. Bkit. 


Mr. & Mrs. A. L. Hayden, Box 156-H, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Les Chalets Francais 


“Where French is Fun.’’ On Maine coast at Deer Isle. 
Imaginative, informal program. Girls 5-18 learn fluent 
French the easy, conversational way. Live in Swiss chalets. 
Riding, sailing, tennis. Music, art, ballet, dramatics. Catalog. 
Mrs. Elsa O. James, 1024 Westview Ave., Phila. 19, Pa. 


Interlaken 

1000 acres surrounding Lake Coniston in Dartmouth- 

Lake Sunapee Region, N.H. Girls 6-18. Superior riding, 

tennis, swimming, water skiing, sailing, canoeing trips. 

Dancing, music, art. 39th season. par, & Mrs. B. F. Dudley, 
41 Hollow Tree Ridge Road, Darien 3, Conn. 


Ogontz White Mountain Camp 

For girls. On private lake near Sugar Hill, N.H.- Water 
skiing, swimming, sailing, golf, riding, tennis. Crafts, 
nature study, dancing, music. Outdoor cooking. Mt. trips. 
Tutoring. Cabins. Excellent food. 1¢ acres. 39th yr. 
Abby A. Sutherland, Box R, Ogontz Center, Pennsylvania 


Camp Cowasset 

Summer fun for girls on Cape Cod—all salt water sports, 
sailing, swimming. Riding, archery, tennis, dramatics, danc- 
ing, music, crafts, trips. Tutoring. Careful supervision. Log 
cabins among the spicy pines. Ages 5-15, 4 groups. 46th 
yr. Catalog. Beatrice M. Hunt, Dir., Holbrook, Mass. 


Sea Pines Camp 

Girls 5-16 have fun on historic Cape Cod. Over 4 mile 

white sandy beach. Sailing, Swimming, Water Skiing. Rid- 

ing. All land sports. Crafts, Dramatics, Dancing, Music, 

Trips. Tutoring. Remedial reading. 55th yr. Booklet. 
Mr. & Mrs. Lee Walp, 414 Fourth St., Marietta, Ohio 


: r 

Seascape—For Overweight Girls 12-18 
on Cape Cod. A complete water-front camp. J. H. Spargo, 
M.D.; F. P. Heald, M.D.; P. S. Peckos, B.S., Nutritionist. 
Sailing, sports, cultural activities plus diet control, counsel- 
ing, education. Individual med. care. John H. Spargo, M.D., 
Seascape, 163 Brighton St., Belmont, Mass. 





























ACADEMY 


FORK UNION MILITARY 






Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of study in Upper School 
(grades 9-12) has increased honor roll 50%. Develops con- 
centration. Fully accredited. ROTC highest rating. 17 
modern bldgs., 2 completely gunned gyms, 2 indoor pools. 
Splendid environment, excellent health record. Junior 
School (grades 5-8) has separate buildings, gym, 
eo Housemothers. 63rd yr. For ONE SUBJECT 
LAN booklet and catalog write: 


Dr. J. C. Wicker Box 13 Fork Union, Virginia 


STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
School. Illus, Catalog write Supt. 
S.M.A. Box Y3, Staunton, Va. 
BASIC COURSE R.0.1.C. BY 
U.S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. 


The Miller School of Albemarle 


Military. Grades 5-12. College preparatory plus industrial 
arts, iron & wood working, auto mechanics, machine shop 
& electricity. Endowed. Inclusive rate $1200. Sports. Near 
Charlottesville. 83rd year. Also Camp Wahoo. Catalog. 


Col. W. Hugh Flannagan, Dept. H, Miller School P. O., Va. 
Hargrave Military Academy 


NDCC Honor School. Fully accredited. College prepara- 
tory, — courses. Grades 6-12. How-to-study training; 
remedial and developmental reading. Christian influence. 
Separate Jr. School. Sports. Summer School. Est. 1909. 


Catalog. Col. Joseph H. Cosby, Pres., Box D, Chatham, Va. 





KKK % 


Founded 1860 











Georgia Military Academy 

For quality education. Successful preparation for best col- 

leges, Service Academies. Fully accredited. Grades 6-12. 

Small classes. Sports. ROTC highest rating. 25 acres near 

Atlanta. Mod. fee. Est. . Summer school. Catalog. 
Comdr. Brewster, Pres.; Box 119-H, College Park, Ga. 


Bolles of Florida 
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Fully accredited. Sound basic academic preparation. Up- Quality 
per & lower schools, grades 7-12. Conference-type class- ard Re 
rooms. dj ports, including year-round golf, tennis. Beciat 3 
Sailing. Outdoor swimming pool. Military or naval training. rt 
Catalog. Registrar, Box 5037-D, Jacksonville 7, Florida as 
reer 
Thomas Jefferson School 5 
Why not the best for your son? All graduates have entered * umn 
college, 90% Ivy League since 1953. Faculty all Ivy League Crafts, N 
Foie ay og Hard work. No frills, Cheerful rooms. Delicious ident ph; 
ood. Not military. Grades 9-12. S. B. Ros 
Robin D. McCoy, Headmaster, St. Louis 27, Missouri —— 
Tapa 
Shattuck School Sunnysi 
Accredited. Boys. Grades 9-12. Balanced educational, reli- pro Bdcha 
gious, military program. Preparatory, general. Sr. Basic ioorta c 
ROTC. Sports for all.Gym, armory, pool, golf. Many activ- dining ro 
ities. Episcopal. Est. 1858. Summer School-Camp. Catalog. 8 
Dir. of Admissions, 610 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. Quart 
ope Spe 
Howe Military School Daily ri 
Academic training in spiritual i A dited ming pow 
preparatory, business. Potential Achievement Rating gives mate. Cc 
individual goal. Jr. school. Sr. ROTC. Sports. New dorms school. 
and pool. Episcopal. Est. 1884. Summer Camp. Catalog. ——_— 
Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 831 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 
. — a 
St. John’s Military Academy Explo 
Where boys become self-confident men. Accredited college Boys-Gi 
pre »aration under the famous St. John’s System. Grades Western 
-12. Inspired teaching. Small classes, individual attention. tional bes 
Reading Clinic. ROTC. Fireproof dorms. Sports. Summer santkesein 
Camp. Catalog. —_ Dir. of Adm., Box 731, Delafield, Wis. Dr. R. H 
Northwestern Military & Naval Acad. Weste 
Episcopal-related college prep, military school. Lake shore Complet 
campus. Est. 1888. Accredited. Small classes. College Wyomin 
Board center. Expert guidance toward proper college Park, M' 
choice. ROTC. All sports. New gym. Catalogs. Grand C 
73 S. Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin T.} 





Western Ranch Camp 





M Lazy V Ranch 


Spend summer on 7000 acre cattle ranch in northwestern 
Montana. 35 girls 12-16. Each girl has own horse. Roping, 
wrangling, training colts, roundups, ranch chores with cow- 
hands. Square Dances. Swimming. Fishing. Pack Trips. 
Estelle L. Meadoff, Dir., 231 East 81s? St., New York 28, N.Y. 
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° * 
Big Lost River Ranch 
A Crestwood Hills Program. Coed 12-16, CIT program 
16-19. Developmental reading, creative writing, pre- 
engineering, ranching. Your own horse for the summer 
All-inclusive fee. ‘‘ The freedom to succeed.” 

Mr. Oscar G. Mink, 53 Link Lane, Hicksville, N. ¥ 
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Oak Grove, A Friends’ School for Girls 
Emphasizes Preparation for College and Gracious, Pur- 
poseful Living. Music, Art, Speech. Grades 7-12. Inter- 
national 1 Riding included. Trails and Indoor 
ring. Winter Sports. Beautiful new fireproof Quadrangle. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Owen, Box 128, Vassalboro, Maine 


Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 

84th yr. Accredited. 190 students—all boarding. Outstand- 
ing college prep. record. Music, Art emphasized. College 
town advantages. Natl. enrollment. Riding, skiing, swim- 
ming, all sports. Summer School. Newport, R.I. Catalogs. 
Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-J, Northampton, Mass. 


Saint Margaret’s School 

An Episcopal New England school for girls, grades 9-12 

emphasizing preparation for leading colleges. Careful indi- 

vidual guidance. Music, art and dramatics. 42-acre campus. 

Out-door sports. Modern fire-proof buildings. Est. 1865. 
Pauline S. Fairbanks, Box L, Waterbury 20, Conn. 


Academy of Saint Elizabeth 
Fully accredited. Boarding-Day, College Prep. Music, Art, 
Dramatics. Sports and Social Program. 400 acre campus. 
Guidance for college and careers from expert faculty ad- 
visors. Illustrated catalogue. 

Sisters of Charity, Convent, N.J. Jefferson 9-1600 


Grier School 

In the Alleghenies. Accredited College Preparation and 
General Courses. Well-rounded school life for girls, grades 
9-12. Music, Art, Dramatics, Typing. Exceptional Riding. 
Winter,team sports.1000 acres.Gym. Pool.109th yr.Catalog. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 43, Tyrone, Pa. 


Stuart Hall 

In Virginia’s Shenandoah Valley. An Episcopal girls’ 
school. Fully accredited. Grades 9-12. Notable college 
entrance record. Music & art. Charming atmosphere. At- 
tractive campus. All sports. Gym., indoor swimming pool. 


Martha Dabney Jones, M.A., Box H, Staunton, Virginia 


Lausanne School for Girls 
College Preparatory. Established 1926. Boarding grades 
9-12. Summer European study. Nationally known Current 
Affairs Lecturers. Art, ballet, sports. Write for catalogue: 
. H. Coppedge, Headmaster, 
P.O. Box 3407, Memphis 17, T 


Giris’ Schoo!— Switz. 
La Chatelainie 


St. Blaise, Neuchatel, Switzerland. Preparatory school for 
girls, 13-18. College Board prep. Languages. Also post-grad- 
uate finishing school. Home economics, secretarial courses. 
All sports. Optional! winter and summer at Gstaad. Tours to 
Italy, France. Summer session. Dry, A. H. Jobin, Principal 


Coeducational Schools 
Cambridge School of Weston, Mass. 


Coed. Grades 9-12. College preparatory, progressive. 
Music, art, dramatics, sports, Self-government & all around 
development emphasized. 140-acre Pp miles from 
Boston. Also Summer School and drama workshop. Catalog: 


M. A. Cheek, Jr., Georgian Rd., Weston 93, Mass. 


Windsor Mountain School 

In Berkshires. Coed college preparation. Grades 8-12. 

Sound scholastic program in friendly, informal atmosphere. 

Excellent college record. Daily counseling. Work projects. 

Music, art, dramatics. Riding, skiing, all sports. Catalog. 
Heinz E. Bondy, Hdm., Box 508-D, Lenox, Mass. 


Judson School in Arizona 
Acoed ranch school for grades 1-12 in healthful, warm, i f 
climate. Small classes. College Preparatory. Accredit b 
Riding included in tuition. Tennis, swimming, pack trips, 
fishing, rodeos, riflery, music. 33rd yr. Catalog. 
David H. Wick, Head ter, Scottsdal 
Kern School on the Gulf 
Boarding school for boys and girls. Grades 1 to 12. Naval 


military for boys. Music, art, remedial reading. College 
preparatory. Land and water sports. Summer Camp and 
hool. F ully 


















































Arizona 








Accredited. 
923 East Beach, Pass Christian, Mississippi 


Coed Schoo!l— Switz. 


Leysin American School 

Coed; grades 7-12. College prep in Alpine sports center 
above Lake Geneva. American-European faculty teaches 
in English. Student-teacher ratio 10:1. Superior equipment. 
International contacts. Languages stressed. Sports and 
travel. Music, art, drama. Write: Leysin 4, Switzerland. 


Coeducational Camps 
Wynakee 


Quality camping in the Green Mts. Dorset, Vt. Boys & 
girls 5-14. Limited enrollment. Ideal facilities. Expert 
staff. Registered Morgan horses. Complete sports program. 
Special care younger campers. CIT program. 1000 acres. 
Booklets. Mr. and Mrs. Kuhrt F. Wieneke, Dorset, Vermont 


Green Chimneys School for Little Folk 

Coed 2-12. Permanent buildings. 
Summer Camp Daily Riding, Swimming, Arts & 
Crafts, Music. All Sports. 75 acre farm. Non-sectarian. Res- 
ident physician and nurse. Also winter school. Brochure H. 
S. B. Ross, Jr., M. A., Director, Brewster, N. Y., Br. 9-2996 


Tapawingo Farm Camp 

Sunnyside Lake, Gouldsboro, Pa. Poconos. 2200’ alt. Coed. 
3-16 yrs. Enr. 90. Fee $550. ail incl. Excellent riding & farm 
program. Outpost camp for overnight trips; land & water 
Sports, crafts, music. Wee campers have own cottage & 
dining room. Mrs, E. H. Norton, Director, Gouldsboro, Pa. 


Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch 

Spend the summer on a 40,000 acre Western cattle ranch 
Daily riding. Roundups, rodeos, all sports. Pack trips. Swim- 
ming pool. Crafts. Southwest Caravan Trip. Cool, dry cli- 
mate. Coed 9-17. 30th yr. Tutoring program. Also winter 
school. Charles L. Orme, Jr., Director, Mayer, Ari 


Travel Camps 
Explorers’ Caravan 


Boys-Girls 14-18. Unusual outdoor adventure programs. 
Western caravan-camping, wilderness trips, science, na- 
tional parks, river trip, canoeing. Personally conducted by 
professional staff. 8 weeks. Small group. 10th year. 

Dr. R. H. Stultz, 965 Lancaster Ave., Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


Western Caravan & Ranch 
Complete, different, coed teen-age cross-country camping. 
/yoming ranch. Canadian Rockies, Yellowstone, Glacier 
Park, Mt. Rainier, San Francisco, Hollywood, Disneyland, 
Grand Canyon, etc. 8 wks. 15th yr. Booklet. Mr. & Mrs. 
T. H. Mellotte, 9 Claremont Ave., Maplewood, N. J. 


Student Tours 
Study & Travel 


Live with private families for 30 days in France, England, 
Germany, or Spain—ages 11-16; ali inclusive from $875. 
Older students 17-27, 60 days residence & study program 
at Le Fleuron in Florence & tour Europe. From $1575. 

Paris France Europe Ass'n, 10 E. 49th St., New York 17 












































Continued from Page 38 

of lucky people which ended with a 
warning note in red ink: See Five 
ONLY. RESERVED FOR THE DUKE OF X. 

By this time the old man, sensing 
something alien breathing down his 
neck, had turned on his stool. Pru- 
dently masking his work, he re- 
garded me with the affability of a 
fighting bull about to charge. 

This, although I did not know it, 
was Strange, the most senior of 
Berry’s clerks. 

“And what can I do for you?” he 
asked. And he lowered at me over 
the top of his spectacles. 

At this, irrationally perhaps, I 
took heart: there was certainly noth- 
ing remotely obsequious in his tone, 
yet on the other hand his question 
admitted the possibility that he might 
do something more constructive 
than gore me to the floor boards. 

I said I was thinking of laying 
down some wine. Prudently I omitted 
to say that as things were, the prob- 
able benefactor would be a girl. 

“And what sort of wine were you 
thinking of?” 

“Claret. And perhaps some port, 
if there is any.” 

“IT shouldn’t lay anything down. 
Not if I was in your shoes,” he said, 
and groaned. “My arthritis is trou- 
bling me,” he added, parentheti- 
cally. ““A very damp summer. Shan’t 
be here long.” He looked at me 
sternly. “I’d advise you to wait a 
bit; you’re young, you can afford to 
wait. Port! We haven’t shipped what 
I'd call a real vintage in cask since 
the °35; and that’s the only proper 
way with port. I’d forget about port 
for the moment. Claret?” He was as 
enigmatic as the Sphinx. “Burgundy. 
That’s what you need—something 
to drink now. Don’t suppose you’ve 
had a great deal lately,” he said, 
looking me up and down as though 
I were a survivor from some spec- 
tacular disaster—which I suppose in 
a sense I was. “Burgundy. Make up 
for lost time!” 

The Never-Never-Land that was 
my imagination had not encom- 
passed the possibility of actually 
drinking good wine. In the few res- 
taurants my wife and I had visited 
in search of modest festivity, fear- 
ful, gut-rotting wines of unknown 
provenance were on sale at insolent 
prices. The staple tipple was Al- 
gerian Red—“Imported and Dis- 
tributed,” as the bottle labels an- 
nounced shamelessly, “‘under the au- 
thority of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” And very nasty it was. But 
now I was being offered real wine. 

“It so happens,” said Strange, 
“that a little parcel of our wines has 
come to light at the Hospices de 
Beaune. The Germans missed ’em 

Continued on Page 44 
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MPING? 


its Dakota Coitiunial Year, to 


Family camping is more fun in South Dakota! "The smooth, broad 
highways lure you across the state, from the rolling Coteau des 
Prairie and verdant farmlands to the awesome Badlands and 
Black Hills to the west. 


NN ficeat 


Midway, there’s the gigantic Missouri River Lakes with superla- 


tive fishing and water sports! A 
The Great Lakes of Dakota 


The welcome mat is out at 11 state parks, including 80,000 acre 
Custer State Park, 32 recreation areas on the big reservoirs, 42 


A 
Biggest Buffalo Hod im Awerica 
cooperative recreation areas, and 50 roadside parks. 


In the Black Hills alone there are over 80 camping areas. See 
fabled Mt. Rushmore, Black Hills Passion Play, Crazy Horse 
Memorial and limitless other memorable sights in the Land of 
Infinite Variety! 


Ps. 50,000 top woth hotel ond motel 
accommodations to wake complite 


your happieit of vacations... 














: SOUTH DAKOTA DEPT. OF HIGHWAYS 
° Publicity Director, PIERRE 9, 

; SOUTH DAKOTA 

: Name 

b Address 

: City State 
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UILDER and WESTERN STA 











all aboard! 


for a fun: for-all adventure 
‘way Out west In 


VACATION 
LAND-USA 


Let Great Northern 
help you plan a great trip to any or all 
of 22 picture: book areas 





Look at all the glorious ‘‘get-away-from-it-all’’ plans you can start making right here on these pages 

O TEC eat! Going West is an adventure unmatched for fun, scenic grandeur, hospitality, superb food, restful lodging. 
ith its magnificent mountain playgrounds and clean bustling cities . . . its serene beauty and romantic charm . . . the great 
West invites you to come, see, experience a life-remembered vacation. And it all begins the moment you step aboard Greai 


Northern’s fast streamliners . . . the great way to go! 





visit : which of these great areas 1s best 
these Q! for your kind of vacation? 


. Alaska 7. Portiand-Mt. Hoo 13. Spokane-iniand 18. Waterton Lakes 
Empire 


Glacier National Park, Canadian Rockies, Port- ee National Park 
. awai 
14. Flathead Valley 19. Canadian Rockies 


land, Columbia River Gorge, Mt. Hood, Seattle, ; in . Oregon Beaches 
° > ps Pa - Victoria-Vancouver, B.C, 
Puget Sound, Victoria and Vancouver, B.C. aint teaenes tats . California 15. Glacier National Park © 20. Minnesota Lakes 


Special 15-day tour leaves daily during summer ° . Pants Goune - Cascade Mountains . Glacier Park trails, 21. Eastern Vacations 
. Grand Coulee Dam- _— 22. Civic Festivals 


season. See your GN ticket or travel agent. Ask ° . Seattie-Mt. Rainier- Grend Coulee O AS 1 = 
Tacoma . bev fark wi e, 


about Go now—Pay later plan. : . Great Dams 
° 


Columbia River Shen 


For free folders, details—circle selected numbers above and mail this coupon to: 


" 7. . 
fc y] ( yn \ VACATIONLAND TRAVEL SERVICE, Dept. H-31, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


$336 Be 
. Address 
Includes reserved coach seat fare and tax from . 
Chicago, hotels, sightseeing, most meals, 











City 
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Uncertain which war he was refer- 
ring to, I gave my tailor and Harrods 
as references and left him groaning 
over his ledgers, alone in the gloaming. 

Next morning a large pantechnicon, 
with BERRY BROS. AND RuDD LIMITED 
in minute letters on its sides and the 
Royal Arms equally modestly dis- 
played, drew up outside the house we 
inhabited in a London suburb. 


Continued from Page 41 

and now we’ve shipped ’em. Very fine 
wines; but of course they’re mostly 
past their best. Some may be undrink- 
able. Try a few dozen. No harm done. 
And now, if you’ll give me your name 
and address and a couple of references,” 
he added prudently, “I'll get on with 
what I’m doing. We’re a bit short- 
handed. On account of the War.” 


Trembling with excitement my wife 
and I levered open the spanking wooden 
boxes, which had the firm’s moniker 
burned into them with a branding iron. 
When finally we stood together in the 
hall, marooned in a sea of bottles, it 
was apparent to both of us that we were 
in the presence of history. 

1915 and ’18 Beaune Bressandes . . . 
1918 Pommard... 1919 Chambolle.. . 
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GETTING WEARY OF WINTER? Looking forward to fishing? Can’t 
wait to go swimming, water skiing... or cruising? Making plans for 
camping, picture taking, and exploring? 


SPRING IS HERE NOW... at your Evinrude dealer’s. He’s putting final touches 
on his gala FUN AFLOAT SHOW. .. an exciting new kind of boat show that demon- 
strates the wonderful ways you and your family can enjoy a new kind of vacation living 
-..on a budget! 

You’ll see not only the newest boats and motors... but fun equipment for skiing, 
cruising, fishing, skin diving, and camping. There’ll be refreshments and prizes! You’ll 
get expert advice on how to broaden the horizon of your own favorite hobby or sport... 
and exactly how little it takes to do it! 

You don’t have to be a millionaire to live like one... and the best way to find out is 
to visit your Evinrude dealer's FUN AFLOAT SHOW... to be announced locally 
by your Evinrude dealer soon! 

FREE—EVINRUDE FUN GUIDE! All the wonderful ways to enjoy leisure living afloat. 
Ask for it at your nearest Evinrude dealer—or write: Evinrude Motors, 4133 N. 27th St., : 
Milwaukee 16, Wis. (Jn Canada: Peterborough, Ont.) A Division of Outboard Marine Corporation. ee 
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1919 Chambertin . . . ’23 and ’26 
Grands Echézeaux 23 La 
Romanée . . . 23 Bonnes Mares... 
°23 Volnay Santenots . . . ’23 Nuits 
Aux Murgers . . . 23 Romanée La 
Tache ...’23 Pommard... 

“They must have cost you a for- 
tune,” was my wife’s awed com- 
ment after studying the advice note 
written in Strange’s wavy copper- 
plate—a document which, in ac- 
cordance with the best commercial 
practice, omitted any mention of 
price. 

I had not thought of asking how 
much the wine would cost. I had 
been too jubilant at being accepted 
as a customer. Visions of ruin beset 
me. “‘We’d better wait for the bill,” 
I said. ““We may have to send it all 
back.” 

But next morning the invoice ar- 
rived. It was unbelievable; the price 
was seven shillings and sixpence 
($1.05) a bottle. 

All through the winter we drank 
ancient Burgundy. Some of it was 
so far gone that only a resid- 
ual goodness remained. The °15 
Beaune Bressandes, for instance, 
had sunk into the sort of coma that 
precedes death. For this and one or 
two others we received a credit note 
marked “Undrinkable.” Others, such 
as the °19 Chambertin and the ’23 
Grands Echézeaux, were better thar 
anything | remembered. Under their 
influence, years of drinking doctored 
Italian vino and German herbal beer 
from mugs beaten out of Red Cross 
tins became a horrid dream. On cold 
nights, derisive of power cuts and 
fuel shortages, half tipsy and full of 
duck we snuggled in our bed and 
blessed Mr. Strange and Berry Broth- 
ers (and Rudd). 


So began my modest: association 
with this remarkable firm. Remark- 
able because, although they are ob- 
viously not in business for their 
health, they really consider their cus- 
tomers. The wines Strange sold me, 
a newcomer, for seven shillings and 
sixpence a bottle on that now dis- 
tant summer’s day could easily have 
been disposed of, on the snob appeal 
of the labels, at four or five times 
that price. 

Perhaps the most telling example 
of the firm’s attitude is the way it 
apportions its stock of Hungarian 
Tokay Essence—of which it has 
probably the most remarkable col- 
lection in the Western world. (Since 
the War almost the entire produc- 
tion has gone to the Kremlin.) 

This is what the late Charles Wal- 
ter Berry wrote about them: “These 
are the essences not of grapes but of 
nearly dried raisins, carefully se- 
lected in an exceptional year and 
placed one by one in small vessels 
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called hods, perforated at the bot- 
tom, through which the juice drips 
by its own pressure. This is the Es- 
sence. The grapes (raisins) are then 
used in the making of Tokay Aszu: 
they are trodden underfoot and the 
mash added to casks of good white 
wine. According to the number of 
hods added they are described as 
Aszu 2 Hods, 3, 4, 5 or 6 Hods.” 

The Essences preserved in the cel- 
lars of Berry’s were, so their lists 
state, “formerly the property of the 
Princely Houses of Bretzenheim, the 
illustrious House of Maillot and 
Beust and the Bishops of Szepes- 
varalja, from their celebrated vine- 
yards in Olaszliszka, in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Tokay itself.” They 
include the Essences of 1870, 1876, 
1880 and 1888, and are of truly fan- 
tastic rarity; yet the price asked by 
Berry Brothers for half a litre of this 
wine—which not only has the ca- 
pacity of raising the dying but also, 
it is hinted darkly, certain aphro- 
disiac qualities—is a purely nominal 
one. Because of its power of resusci- 
tation it is now reserved for custom- 
ers in extremis. One of the firm’s 
most engaging literary productions 
is a small pamphlet compiled by 
Charles Walter Berry from the utter- 
ances of those who have been resur- 
rected by a judicious slug of the 
Essence. 

It was not for want of trying that 
the directors failed to corner the en- 
tire contents of the Imperial Cellars 
in the Hofburg. The last Habsburg 
had gone into exile in 1918, and it 
was in the best traditions of the 
firm—and to some extent of comic 
opera—that Francis Berry and Ma- 
jor Hugh Rudd, probably one of the 
greatest authorities on German 
wines who ever lived, set off from 
London for Vienna on their historic 
quest. Arriving at the Westbahnhof, 
they fitted themselves into a horse- 
drawn cab with their not inconsid- 
erable luggage and drove through 
strangely silent streets to their hotel, 
where they were informed that revo- 
lution had broken out and put “paid” 
to their hopes. 

Berry’s had been more successful 
in 1901, when Henry Berry succeeded 
in acquiring literally the best part of 
5000 dozen of sherry from the cel- 
lars of King Edward VII, the prop- 
erty of the late queen; a daring oper- 
ation (sherry being out of favor at 
the time) but one that has since 
paid off. 


After my initial immersion I be- 
gan to learn something of the ori- 
gins and history of Berry’s. The 
first use of the building as a glorified 
grocer’s was in the late 17th Century. 
Before that it had been a “ferme 
house” which probably supplied 


butter and eggs to Anne Boleyn, for she 
occupied a manor house just across the 
lane. (This manor house, incidentally, 
built for Anne as a Tudor love nest, 
later became the Palace of St. James.) 
In 1725 the premises were rebuilt, and a 
grocery and wine business was carried 
on under the Sign of the Coffee Mill. 
The first Berry, one of a long line of 
Exeter wine merchants, came up from 


Devon to try his fortune in the family 
trade in 1803, and was so successful 
that the business bore his name alone 
for 133 years, from 1810 until 1943. 
With closer acquaintance the gloom 
in which I had floundered on my first 
visit dispersed. Once I was on the 
books, the paneled room, which had 
seemed like a Leech drawing of the 
offices of Scrooge & Marley, more 


closely resembled Mr. Fezziwig’s ware- 
house by the same artist. 

There was a desk full of little draw- 
ers, at which the present upholder of 
the family tradition, Anthony Berry, 
still writes his letters. There was 
Knowles’s desk. When I first knew him 
I suppose Knowles was Junior Clerk, 
although he had joined the Firm in 
1934 and went to the wars in 1939. To 








What lies beyond the jretted archway? 


Wak through the archway and 
you may find a bazaar riotous with 
the colors of many-hued flowers, of 
golden fruit and gleaming silks. 


A few steps may bring you close 
to a sculptured temple, centuries 


old yet miraculously intact. 


You may find a gentle elephant 
with his mahout, waiting to take 
you up the sloping hillside, swaying 
to the lilt of folk melodies. 


Returning in the jasmine-scented 
dusk you may find that the fairy- 
tale palace with its soft lights is 
really your hotel, its interior su- 
perbly modern in every detail. 


Walk through the archway... in 
your imagination today ... in re- 
ality tomorrow. For all the wonders 
of India lie only 17 hours away by 
air. As a fascinating preview, ask 
for profusely illustrated 156-page 


book on India. Write Dept. HM- 
Gov't. of Sndia Tourist Office 
New York: 19 E. 49th Street 


San Francisco: 685 Market Street 
Toronto: 177 King Street 


Your travel agent will guide you. 
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get some idea of his job you must think 
of a department manager in a large 
store, with a memory like an elephant; 
capable of producing the right wine to 
go with red mullet (“Céte Rdtie °47 
would be just the thing’); strong- 
minded enough to restrain his client 


from taking away a bottle of °23 Chateau 
Beychevelle for immediate consumption 
(“If you must we shall have to decant it 
here, but may I suggest . . .””); and with 
such an encyclopedic knowledge of train 
services that he can usually manage to 
save some wretched squire living on the 


Explode on Crane’s 


“_.. Is it progress, Governor, to pillage 
our quiet woods, our golden fields, 
to erect toll booths across the Old Mulberry Hunt? 


wrong side of the Welsh border from the 
horrors of a Sunday without whisky 
(“Send passenger train. At the castle 
continue knocking. If no reply is re- 
ceived, leave at West Lodge’). 

Strange began my education; Knowles 
is continuing it, although it seems doubt- 


ful whether either of us will 
live to see it completed. He is 
helped by Hutchinson, who is 
even more junior than I—only 
seven years’ service. 

The formula is invariable. 
First I consult the list, which 
looks like a penny notebook 
but which is printed on the 
stoutest paper I have ever en- 
countered in commerce. The 
typography is exactly the same 
as it was in 1905, when first- © 
class port was forty-four shil- 
lings ($6.16) a dozen and 1904 § 
claret (“very good for laying 
down’’) fourteen shillings 
($1.96). It is too much of a 7 
temptation for me to look at 
the list, because I am fasci- 
nated by names—particularly 
the names of German wines, 
which have onomatopoeic | 
qualities and high prices. 

“What about the Deide-~ 
sheimer Maushdéhle Riesling, | 
Wachstum Wilhelm Spindler?” 
I say to Knowles, 

To me this conjures up vi- | 
sions of an old Germany be- 
fore the times of trouble, with 
benevolent but slightly mad | 
old men working in huts in 7 
forest clearings to make arms 7 
for clockwork dolls, without 
ever seeing the finished product. | 

“Or the Kreuznacher Kré- § 
tenpfuhl? (Himmel und Kreuz- | 
nacher, out of the way, you 
Krétenpfuhl!)” 

“What are you having for 
dinner?” Knowles will say. 7 
“Trout?” 

*“No, only roast lamb.” 

“In that case what about | 
some claret? Chateau La- | 
grange, nine shillings a bottle. } 
A very nice wine. I had some™ 
last night.” ; 

And Chateau Lagrange it? 
will be. Nine shillings ($1.26) 
a bottle. Not much to pay for 
a good wine—especially when | 
you add all the imponderable} 
incidental pleasures a visit to” 
Berry’s has to offer: the spe- 
cial barometer with its device 
for measuring the humidity of 
bed linen in 18th Century] 
inns; the scales on which all” 
the really fashionable men inj 
London have been weighed for | 
the last two hundred years—¥ 
an instrument so delicately 
poised that once it is set® 
swinging it will oscillate for’ 
nearly twenty minutes; and 
the ledgers in which the) 
weights are recorded. 


This proposed thruway 1s an outrage...” 


When it comes to fighting for a worthy cause, or upholding tradition, a letter on Crane’s paper impresses the people 
of power. This letter to the Governor was written on Crane’s Crest White Wove paper with the Hunt Club coat 
of arms engraved in red and gold. Crane’s Fine Papers are made in Dalton, Massachusetts, and have been since 1801. 


yee's MAKES ONLY 100% RAG EXTRA NO, 1 QUALITY PAPERS FOR CURRENCY, SECURITIES, CARBONS, STATIONERY, SCIENTIFIC AND ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS. 


Volume 5, Folio 23, gives” 
thirty-eight different weights® 
for Beau Brummell between: 
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The thirsting skin and the flower. The. driest skin continues to blogm when 
____ freshened daily with Revenescence Cream. Cream or liquid: moisturizes, silkens, 


protects. $3.50 to '45, plus tax. At favored department and specialty stores. 
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Then there is the Coffee Mill itself, 
with a great cast-iron flywheel; and a 
glass-fronted bookcase filled with fab- 
ulous treasure, most of it contained in 
medicine bottles. 

One day I was waiting my turn with 
Knowles when one of the directors, 
Kenneth Upjohn, at that time Clerk 
to the Royal Cellars, found me gazing 
into the case. 


Continued from Page 46 

January 23, 1798 and July 6, 1815. On 
the latter date, in boots and greatcoat, 
he turned the scale at 13 stone 10 lbs. 
His weight is recorded in Volume 2, 
Folio 735, at the time when he re- 
turned clandestinely from France, 
where he had fled in order to escape 
his creditors, as a shadowy 10 stone 
13 Ibs. 
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For a fascinating holiday, easy-to-reach 

Scandinavia is your best vacation buy. 
Visit all four countries and see as 

much of each as your time will allow. 







“Like to try something old?” he 
said. ‘“‘Arrack. Brought to England 
by Clive of India after the battle of 
Plassey. Distilled from mare’s milk. 
Came to us from Powis Castle.” 

Clive’s arms were embossed on 
the bottle. I thought it an extraor- 
dinary drink, and there was some- 
thing undeniably eerie about drink- 
ing a liquor that had been concocted 
in the 1750's. 

“You’d better try some of our 
1775 Hocheimer while you’re about 
it,” Upjohn said. This proved to be 
like a decrepit sherry. Louis XVI 
had been on the throne a year when 
it was made. 

The directors are very prone to 
such generosity, but it is downright 
dangerous to mention any secret 
yearning you may cherish, because 
they try to conceal their impulsive 
gestures from one another. Once I 
complained to John Rudd that it 
was extremely difficult to buy a good 
plain decanter. Rudd looks after the 
firm’s whisky exports to the United 
States. “Try this,” he said and 
handed me a fine Scotch crystal 
decanter. 

Later I mentioned it to Anthony 
Berry. “He should have charged 
you,”” was his only comment. Yet 
the next year, when I announced 
that my wife and I were going on a 


tour of vinous France, the letters 
Anthony Berry despatched ahead 
were so glowing that we found our- 
selves and progeny guests of Louis 
Latour at Corton-Grancey in the 
Céte d’Or, and treated like a long- 
lost branch of his own family by 
Jean Seydoux, one of the directors 
of Champagne Krug at Reims. 
Berry’s enjoy the sort of relation- 
ship with their shippers that begets 
loyalty. When Segonzac, a village 
between Cognac and Jarnac, was 
overrun by the Germans in 1940, 
thirty puncheons of thirty-year-old 
unblended brandy bought by Berry’s 
were awaiting shipment in a chai on 
the main street. For more than four 
years the local Germancommandant, 
himself a wine merchant, parked his 
car four feet from this priceless con- 
signment which the proprietor had 
ostentatiously labelled ‘3 Star.” 
That brandy, with other treas- 
ures, is now in the London cellars 
at Number Three, to which you 
descend by a narrow stair. The cel- 
lars extend far under St. James’s 
Street—the roof had to be specially 
reinforced in 1852 so that the Duke 
of Wellington’s gigantic bronze fu- 
neral car should not crash through 
it. Three years earlier Louis Na- 
poleon, who had already weighed-in 
upstairs, plotted his return to France 











Majestic fjords, picturesque countrysides, 
lovely cities, fairy-tale towns, sparkling 
lakes by the thousands, and—a flower-covered 
Arctic with its Midnight Sun. 
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Dept. 21, Box 260, New York 17, N.Y. 





TT most sophisticated 
...the most complete and 
the best behaved projector you 
have ever seen. Enjoy your slides 
at their biggest and best with all 
the work done for you! Truly a 
masterpiece of photographic 
equipment. Every feature’s here 
to make slide showing easy and 
full of fun all in one projector. 
Things like remote control for- 
ward and reverse, High Picture 


‘ 


Fidelity, slide editing, bright- 
ness control, inexpensive, non- 
spill 40-slide trays, the exclusive 
always-stays-in-focus feature and 
a dozen others your dealer will 
show you. See him...and be sure 
not to buy any projector until 
you see your slides on the finest 
of them all—Balomatic 655 for 
all 2x2 slides... Balomatic 755 
for 2% slides. Bausch & Lomb 
Incorporated, Rochester, N. Y. 
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over a.couple of bottles of claret in 
one of the transepts of the cellars. 

Down there the labels on the bins 
read like a liturgy: GRANDS FINs 
Bois, OLDER THAN 1878. FINEST 
COGNAC, °04, 06, 1914. THIRTEEN 
HALF-BOTTLES OF FINE OLD CHAM- 
PAGNE BRANDY, 1830, DISTILLED By 
THE GREAT GRANDFATHER OF THE 
VENDOR OF THE DOMAINE DE RolIs- 
sAC—HAS NEVER BEEN EVITED OR 
REFRESHED. CHATEAU LA LAGUNE, 
1858. A Stx BOTTLE BOTTLE OF CH. 
GRUAUD-LAROSE, 1945—LaID Down 
1949. CH. MOUTON, 1899. LAFITE, 
1868. CHATEAU Y QUEM, ’68, 69, 1921. 
A TRIPLE MAGNUM OF MOUTON- 
ROTHSCHILD, 1929. Six BOTTLES OF 
BASS AND Co’s EAST INDIA PALE ALE 
(memory of the time in the 1830’s 
when George Berry was agent for 
the East), GREEN AND YELLOW 
CHARTREUSE, MADE BEFORE THE Ex- 
PULSION OF THE MONKS FROM 
FRANCE. REMARKABLE OLD APPLE- 
JACK, SEVENTY YEARS IN ONE CEL- 
LAR—RE-BOTTLED 1926. SCOTCH 
HIGHLAND MALT WHISKY, DISTILLED 
GLEN GRANT, STRATHSPEY 1930. 
IsLAY Mist, DISTILLED AT LAPH- 
ROIAG, ISLE OF ISLAY. 

Or, if you don’t drink, FINest 
OLIVE OIL, DE REGIME, from the mill 
of M. and Mme. Martin at Cagnes- 
Sur-Mer in Provence, described by 


Anthony Berry as the “Grande 
Champagne” of Olive Oil. 

But this is theoretical drinking. 
Best of all is to be invited to lunch- 
eon by the directors. This meal is 
taken on the second floor. The food 
is cooked by the commissionaire, 
Sergeant Dufty, and is of truly in- 
spiring simplicity: Grilled sole, 
Scotch sirloin and cheese are the 
sorts of things that come to the ta- 
ble. To get yourself invited it is an 
advantage to have been Foreign Sec- 
retary, but new candidates stand a 
very good chance. Otherwise you 
simply wait until the benison drops 
on you. 

One day it dropped on me. My 
father got to hear of it. He too was 
a customer. At that time he was 
eighty-two years old, a cheerful old 
man except when Berry’s sent him 
my bills by mistake, and infinitely 
resourceful. When I was shown into 
the parlor at one o’clock for a glass 
of sherry, he was already there. 

“Glad you could come, old 
thing,” he said, neatly turning the 
tables on me and making me feel an 
interloper. 

But I soon lost my first feelings of 
ill temper. As the Stilton succeeded 
the sirloin, and the wines of which I 
can no longer remember the years 
washed over us, amnesia set in. 








Feast your eyes on purple prairies and white-capped moun- 
tains . . . golden grain fields, primitive forests and jewel- 
blue lakes. Fill your lungs with the keen, light air of this 
vacation paradise that's 
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Afterwards, although it was midwinter 
and night was falling, we sat on a 
bench in St. James’s Park, insulated 
from the north wind that keened over 
us by Fine Old Amontillado, Mont- 
rachet Brane-Cantenac, Tuke Holds- 
worth and Forty-Year-Old Brandy. 

“What a blowout, old thing,” my 
father kept saying, beaming on a frozen 
world. ‘“‘What a blowout.” 


He died the following year, 1956. 
When I visited him in hospital for the 
last time he was being given a blood 
transfusion. 

He looked at the bottle suspended 
above the bed; then he looked at me 
and smiled. “Wish it was a bottle of old 
Berry’s Burgundy instead of some other 
feller’s blood,” he said. “They know a 
thing or two about wine.” THE END 
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MEIER'S WINE CELLARS, INC., Silverton, Ohio 
Producers of Lake Erie Islands District Wines. Yee 


Isle St. George 
SAUTERNES 


“From Isle St. George, the northern- 
most of the historic Lake Erie 
Islands, come the world’s rarest wine 
grapes—the Catawba. These are the 
grapes used to produce MEIER’S 
famous Ohio State dinner wines. 
The most famous of these, perhaps, 
is MEIER’S Isle St. George Sau- 
ternes. Try it.. 
with America’s wine connoisseurs, 
that no other wine — imported or 
domestic — can compare with the 
distinctive, pleasurable taste of 
MEIER’S Isle St. George Sauternes.” 


Msg 0, Sie 


. and you'll agree 





A free copy of a Gourmet 
Recipe Booklet, featuring 
interesting and tantalizing 
suggestions for wine cookery 
and serving, awaits you. 
Write for it today. 
WINEMASTER 
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THE DAY 
THE CIVIL WAR 
BEGAN 


BY BRUCE CATTON 








o most Americans the twelfth day of 
April, 1861, began just like any other 
day. It was mild, warm, scented with 
new blossoms and opening leaves, and 
it drifted in with quiet, catlike softness ; 
and if there was a deep rumble of thun- 

der off below the southeastern horizon most people did 

not hear it—not right at the moment, anyway. Most 

Americans probably were listening to something else: 

to the faint rustlings and stirrings which announce that a 

new year is beginning in the old familiar way, the most 

homely and most convincing of all miracles. Why should 
this April Friday be different from all others? 

It was different. It was one of those terrible days 
which, seen in retrospect, appear to have come in a 
chariot with wheels of fire. It was a day that took 
America out of one era and into another, even though 
no American had planned it that way or dreamed it 
would happen so. A day that wrecked much and changed 
everything, and signed and sealed the death warrants 
for 600,000 young Americans. It was the day of the big 
wind: the day we fired on Fort Sumter. 

Use the first person plural, always. It was not “they” 
who set the big guns firing. We did it. The American 
Civil War was strictly homemade, its tragedy a common 
heritage and a common responsibility. Everybody shared 
in the cost and in the consequences, and everybody 
shared in the blame. The war came because people used 
their emotions instead of their minds to deal with a 
problem, and what they finally got they assuredly had 
been asking for. The trouble was that no one had imag- 
ined they would get so infernally much. 

In Charleston harbor the day announced itself un- 
mistakably. The firing began in the darkness just before 
dawn, and it grew in intensity as the daylight grew, a 
thundering racket that sent the people of Charleston to 
the housetops and the water front to watch. It went on 
for the better part of thirty-six hours and it consumed 
4000 rounds of shot and shell—a wild, ragged, pulsating 
bombardment which killed no one, inflicted only a few 
minor wounds, and did Fort Sumter itself no damage 
that could not easily be repaired once the firing stopped. 
In a narrow sense it made more noise and did less harm 
than any similar affair in American history. Its signifi- 
cance is that, once the first gun went off, the American 
North and South were committed to a fight that would 
go on until one side or the other became too mangled 
and exhausted to fight any longer. 

April 12, 1861, was the day the lights were turned 
off. It brought on four years of darkness, in which were 
packed enough pain and grief to last a generation; be- 
wildering years in which men who imagined they were 
fighting to preserve things as they used to be were in 





fact fighting to bring about unending change. When we 
look back, this is our last glimpse of clear sunlight. For 
a tantalizing moment the people and the land itself seem 
to be poised, motionless, on the edge of a horizon that 
is about to be blurred forever. What was it like, with 
those people and that land, on that fateful day? What 
were people thinking and doing just before midnight 
came down? 

One of the minor oddities of American history is that, 
except for the immediate scene of action in Charleston 
harbor, it is almost impossible to isolate this particular 
day. April twelfth is indistinct; there is almost no record 
of the day’s impact on the men who were to play leading 
parts in the immense drama to follow. Not until two 
days later, when the full dimensions of what had hap- 
pened were clear to all, does the record become really 
detailed. 

The news got to Richmond, Virginia, late in the day. 
Bonfires were lighted in the streets and salutes were fired, 
and by evening the enthusiasm for the Confederacy was 
so general that a number of pro-Union delegates to Vir- 
ginia’s secession convention stayed away from the 
meeting scheduled for the night of April twelfth.In 
Columbus, Ohio, someone interrupted an afternoon 
session of the State Senate to announce that South Caro- 
lina gunners were bombarding Fort Sumter, and in the 
dazed silence that followed, a woman in the gallery 
screamed “‘Glory to God!” She was Abby Kelley Foster, 
an Abolitionist who believed that the slaves could be 
freed only through violence; violence having begun, she 
welcomed it ecstatically. Less ecstatic, the legislators 
agreed to adjourn until the following week so that they 
could go home and consult their constituents. 

Most Americans, however, simply did not get the 
word until the next day. They knew that matters were 
approaching a crisis at Fort Sumter, but that crisis had 
been coming for weeks and to most people, no doubt, it 
had begun to seem a little unreal. New Yorkers read that 
there had been much activity at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, with troops boarding transports for some unan- 
nounced destination, but no one knew what all of this 
might mean. Dispatches announcing the firing did not 
make the Washington papers until April thirteenth. 

So the ordinary concerns of an ordinary April day 
prevailed, for most people. The issue of Harper’s Weekly 
which appeared the next morning led off with a story 
about “The Great Gaines Case,” telling how a Mrs. 
Myra Gaines won a court decision declaring her the 
rightful heiress to the estate of the late Daniel Clark of 
New Orleans, who had left a fortune estimated (by the 
man who wrote the article) at more than $10,000,000. 
The magazine’s society column took off at length on the 
way people who gave parties persisted in inviting more 
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guests than they had room for, complaining that the 
crush was often so great that ices melted before they 
could be eaten, and that nobody could sit down, carry on 
a pleasant conversation or find his wraps when it was 
time to go home. The magazine was serializing Charles 
Dickens’ new novel, Great Expectations, and it was 
announcing that a new novel by George Eliot, Silas 
Marner, was “nearly ready to go on sale.’ The Palace 
of Fashion, on Fifth avenue, advertised ‘“‘the richest 
display of mantillas in silk and fancy cloth ever made in 
New York’; a Philadelphia publisher took space to 
remark that a good salesman could earn at least $1000 a 
year peddling The Horse and His Diseases, which ran to 
384 pages with nearly 100 engravings, and Ward’s Store 
on Broadway announced that “perfect fitting shirts” of 
muslin with fine linen bosoms would be made to order 
for eighteen dollars. Some of the papers found room 
for a story telling how an Indiana farmer, desirous of 
murdering his wife, accomplished his end by setting 
fire to a fence and then persuading his small son to 
shove the lady into the blaze. 

wo men, of course, knew what the big 
f news of the day was and knew what 
it was going to mean. One was Abra- 
ham Lincoln, President of the United 
States, and the other was Jefferson 
Davis, President of the Confederate 
States. What sort of day did these two men have? 

There was not very much either man could do on 
April twelfth except to wait by the telegraph instrument. 
Everything they could do had already been done. Each 
man had made a simple decision. Lincoln had directed 
that supplies be put into Fort Sumter, and Davis had 
directed that this be resisted by force. Added together, 
these two decisions meant that the long, bitter and some- 
times incomprehensible argument between the sections 
must now be settled by violence. Neither man had 
wanted war but between them they had created war, 
and now they could do no more than stand by. 

Fort Sumter’s importance was almost entirely sym- 
bolic. The outcome of this fabulous bombardment 
would make little difference. The only thing that mat- 
tered was that the guns had begun to fire. The concussion 
would set off an earthquake no matter which flag finally 
flew over whatever might remain of the fort itself. 

In Washington there was nothing Lincoln could do 
until he learned whether Fort Sumter could hold out 
under the bombardment, and his day seems to have been 
taken up largely with the pressure of people who wanted 
jobs under the new Republican administration. The edi- 
tor of Lincoln’s collected papers found only three docu- 
ments which the President signed on April twelfth. 
Two were notes to Attorney General Edward Bates, one 





saying that Lincoln had decided to appoint one Ear! Bill 
as United States marshal for the northern district of 
Ohio, the other telling Bates that both of the senators 
from Pennsylvania recommended the appointment of 
Alexander Murdock as marshal for western Pennsyl- 
vania and Robert B. Carnahan as United States attorney 
for the same district. The third was a memorandum 
showing that sixteen Philadelphia merchants had called 
to urge that Thomas Webster, Jr., be named collector of 
the port at Philadelphia. Presumably Lincoln found time 
to walk over to the War Department, a short block from 
the front door of the White House, to see what news was 
coming in over the military telegraph. (Over and over, 
during the next four years, Lincoln would take that little 
walk, to lounge on a horsehair sofa in the telegraph 
room and wait for the news.) Today the wire could tell 
him little he did not already know. A day or two later, 
when reports would show how the nation was respond- 
ing to the news that actual fighting had begun, the news 
would be all important; but April twelfth in its routine 
was a Presidential day like any other. 

In the Confederate capital city of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, Davis could at least keep in closer touch with the 
scene of action. Reports telegraphed from Charleston 
could reach him, and on this day he was less in the dark 
than Lincoln. He was also less heavily pressed by job 
hunters, although he had problems Lincoln did not have; 
the Confederate government was still being put together 
so that he was now about to make war with a machine 
that was not entirely in existence. Davis was staying in 
a Montgomery hotel. Not until the capital was moved 
to Richmond would the Confederacy be able to provide 
an executive mansion for its President. | 

The two men thus were preoccupied with their regular 
jobs, and if that kept them from pondering too much 
about what might lie in store for them personally, it 
probably was just as well; for in the four years ahead 
each man would spend himself utterly, doing things not 
dreamed of on this April Friday, suffering much like- 
wise undreamed of, attaining at last martyrdom and a 
tragic apotheosis. 

As it was with the chief executives, so it was with 
other men. The day’s routine hid the future. Except for the 
stirring news coming in from Charleston, this was like 
any other spring day; but everything after this would be 
different, and those who lived long enough to look back 
on it from old age would date everything from this day. 

Robert E. Lee, recently made a colonel in the United 
States Army, spent the day at Arlington, his estate 
across the Potomac from Washington. He was on wait- 
ing orders; had been home a little more than five weeks, 
after being recalled in February from his post in Texas, 
with instructions to report to the general-in-chief of the 














Army in Washington. General-in-chief was Winfield 
Scott, on whose staff Lee had served in the Mexican 
War; Scott had not yet given Lee any definite orders, 
but it was obvious that he had brought him back from 
Texas to have him on hand in case the business of South- 
ern secession should develop into war. Now the war had 
come, and a man much less acute than Lee could have 
guessed that Scott would presently offer him an im- 
portant command in service against the South. 

If Lee had been merely a professional fighting man, 
this prospect would have been alluring, for it would 
mean almost certain quick advancement to the top rank. 
Lee would indeed prove to be one of the greatest of 
fighting men, yet he never fought for personal gain. Lee 
did not that day see how he could make war against 
the South, and he was certain that his deepest loyalty 
would finally go to Virginia rather than to the nation 
whose uniform he was wearing. If Virginia left the Union 
(which would happen within the week) Lee would go 
too; his sword, which could flash so brilliantly, would 
be at the service of his native state. 
hile this Friday lasted Lee clung to the 

hope that war might somehow be 

averted. In this he was mistaken; the 
great pillared veranda at Arlington 

did not offer a good view of the future. 

How could Lee have foreseen that 
Arlington would be taken from him and would become 
the national military cemetery of the country he turned 
against? Howcould he or anyone else have dreamed that 
in making this war he would conduct himself so heroi- 
cally and so nobly that the country he fought would at 
length make of his home a national shrine? Nothing in 
American history is stranger than the fact that in the end 
Lee was to be a hero for the whole nation. 

It is a long way from Arlington to the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan, where the cold waters of Lake Su- 
perior pound a jagged coastline made up of the oldest 
rocks on the continent. Along this coastline (piled high 
with slabs of ice, in mid-April) an officer in the Army’s 
corps of engineers was making various surveys: Capt. 
George Gordon Meade, a grizzled, sharp-tempered sol- 
dier who had served with Lee in Mexico and who could 
not possibly guess that in a little more than two years 
he and Lee would command rival armies in a tremen- 
dous battle at a Pennsylvania town named Gettysburg. 

It is also a long way from Arlington to Galena, IIli- 
nois, a lead-mining town tucked away in the northwest 
corner of the state—a busy place then, a charming quiet 
backwater now—containing, in the spring of 1861, a 
harness shop owned by a tanner named Jesse Grant. In 
this shop one of Jesse’s sons, Ulysses Simpson Grant, 
was working as a sort of glorified clerk. Sam Grant, they 





called him. He was a former captain in the United States 
Army who had resigned from the service a few years 
earlier under some sort of cloud, and who seemed quite 
certain to spend the rest of his life in obscurity as a small- 
town merchant. He went about his business this day as if 
it were like any other day; what seventh son of a seventh 
son could possibly have prophesied that, because the 
guns were being fired in Charleston harbor, this Sam 
Grant would become General of the Armies, would 
write surrender terms for the gifted Lee to sign, and 
would serve two terms as President of the United States? 

Drop down from Galena to St. Louis. There was a 
street railway in this busy city (horse-drawn cars, of 
course) operated by another former Army captain, a 
man as grizzled and as hot-tempered as Captain Meade 
himself—one William Tecumseh Sherman. Sherman at 
least had seen this war coming. He had been superintend- 
ent of a military school in Louisiana through 1860, 
and when Louisiana left the Union early in 1861 he 
threw up his job and went to St. Louis, warning his 
Southern friends that they were heading into a war they 
could not win. Sherman was deeply pessimistic, by na- 
ture a prophet of doom, and he probably foresaw as 
clearly as any American what the Fort Sumter business 
might mean. It would affect his own future most pro- 
foundly, turning him—like Grant—from a failure into 
a success. His countrymen would remember him be- 
cause he said that war is hell and because of the sin- 
gularly conclusive way he had of proving it. 

Far to the east of St. Louis is the little college town 
of Lexington, Virginia. Here was the Old Dominion’s 
famous military school, the Virginia Military Institute, 
a West Point in miniature, and on its faculty was a reti- 
cent, tight-lipped, mildly eccentric teacher of mathe- 
matics named Thomas Jonathan Jackson, a former offi- 
cer in the United States Army—another man who had 
served with credit in the Mexican War. Jackson was as 
obscure as any man need be. He had, as a matter of 
fact, exactly the sort of job U. S. Grant had always 
wanted; when Grant was graduated from West Point 
he said that he hoped some day to leave the Army and 
become professor of mathematics in “‘some respectable 
college.” Jackson had done precisely that; now, like 
Grant, he was about to begin a dazzling rise. He would 
become the great Stonewall, author of campaigns and 
victories which war colleges would study for generations 
to come, and he would die of battle wounds in the spiky 
wilderness below the Rappahannock River. On April 
twelfth he had just over two years to live. Presumably 
he spent part of this day preparing the lesson for the Sun- 
day-school class he was to teach on the coming Sabbath. 

Going south from Lexington you reach Montgomery 
again ; and here the Confederate Secretary of War, Leroy 
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Pope Walker, was moved to make a speech when news 
of the bombardment began to circulate. To a cheering 
crowd Walker declared that although no man could tell 
where the war now beginning would end, he would 
prophesy that the Confederate flag would within weeks 
fly over the unfinished dome of the United States Capitol 
in Washington. For good measure he threw in the pre- 
diction that it would probably fly over Boston’s Faneuil 
Hall as well. 

Walker’s words traveled far—too far. In Washington 
they were read by Stephen A. Douglas, Democratic 
Senator from Illinois. Douglas had had a famous series 
of debates with Lincoln, up and down and across the 
Illinois prairies, and he had run against Lincoln in the 
recent Presidential contest. Good Southerners considered 
him a man tainted by the Free Soil heresy—they had 
split the Democratic Party because of this, so making 
Lincoln’s election certain—but Douglas had always been 
a good friend to the South and a sworn enemy of all 
Republicans and Abolitionists. 

He was a stout Unionist, however, and the bombard- 
ment of Fort Sumter aroused his indignation. And now, 
when he read Walker’s spread-eagle oratory, he was 
stirred into action. He would go to the White House 
and assure Lincoln of his support, giving the press a 
statement saying that he had done so. Douglas was a 
man burned-out and ill. He would die before the spring 
was out, but first he would help unite the North in the 
war for the Union. 

In Cambridge, Massachusetts, a Harvard college 
senior named Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., got through 
the day’s studies and recitations despite the stirring news 
that was coming in. He would enlist upon graduation, 
would become an officer in the 20th Massachusetts In- 
fantry, would be three times wounded, and would know 
bitter discouragement and gloom before the war ended. 
But he would write, long afterward, that in this season 
the lips of the young men of his generation were touched 
with fire, as if something that began on April twelfth 
gave a special vibrancy to life. 

Yet what began this day could twist a life out of 
shape, too, if luck ran that way. Far out in Clay County, 


ementoes of the South’s top leaders, both graduates of West Point, make a colorful montage 
outside the Confederate Museum in Richmond. Jefferson Davis, President of the Confed- 
eracy, looks sternly at his full-bearded general in chief, Robert E. Lee, who sympathized 


with neither secession nor slavery but felt he must stand by his native Virginia in the war. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 


Missouri, not far from the Kansas line, a fourteen-year- 
old farm boy named Jesse James did a farm boy’s chores 
on April twelfth. The war would bring especial bitter- 
ness and lawless violence to this part of Missouri; before 
it ended it would pull this youngster into a wild guerilla 
band, teaching him to ride and shoot and to hold human 
life cheaply, setting him off on a cruel career that would 
surely have been different, and better, if border warfare 
had not warped its beginnings. 

No one knew this day where fate was going to take 
him, or how the line of his own life would intersect the 
life line of some utter stranger. In Alexandria, Virginia, 
there was a man named James T. Jackson, who kept a 
modest hotel named the Marshall House and who had 
tasks enough to keep him occupied on Fort Sumter 
Day; and in Washington there was a somewhat stage- 
struck youth named Elmer Ellsworth, who had made a 
career of sorts out of drilling militia units in the spec- 
tacular tactics of the French Zouaves. As the news from 
Charleston came over the wires, these two men had no 
faintest cause of quarrel—indeed, neither one knew that 
the other existed; but within six weeks they would be 
the death of each other. 

Ellsworth, a protégé of Lincoln, would go to New 
York to organize a volunteer regiment of infantry from 
among rowdy members of the city’s fire companies and 
become its colonel. On May twenty-fourth this regiment, 
Ellsworth at its head, would cross the Potomac to oc- 
cupy Alexandria. Jackson, as a loyal Virginian, would 
have a Confederate flag flying from a little staff atop his 
hotel, and when the Union regiment marched by, Ells- 
worth would take a squad into the place, climbing stairs 
to the roof to cut the flag down. As Ellsworth started 
back to the street, the flag tucked under his arm, Jackson 
would meet him on a stairway and would kill him with 
a close-range blast from a shotgun, and seconds later 
Jackson would be shot to death by one of Ellsworth’s 
soldiers. And on April twelfth the paths of these two 
strangers began to converge. 

It is probable that no one in the Confederate capital 
of Montgomery at this time had heard of James Harri- 


son Wilson, a brash young Continued on Page 151 
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Y ROCKING CHAIR 
ACROSS FRANCE 


First in a new series of imaginary tours 


by Alex Atkinson 


DRAWINGS BY RONALD SEARLE 
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Anything can happen in France, especially in the imagination 

of a writer who has never been there. The snails 

are solicitously fed (above) by a paunchy innkeeper, while a typical 
street scene (right) shows the French to be full of 

the joy of life, the water of life and even the imitation of life. 





@ There are several ways of getting 
into France, chief glove-producing 
country of the world and birthplace of 
Claudette Colbert, and one of the most 
popular has always been to come roar- 
ing uninvited through gallant little Bel- 
gium with an army of highly trained 
infantry. Lacking any such equipment, 
and having been favorably disposed 
toward the French ever since I learned 
that they invented balloons, adding 
machines, gyroscopes, phosphorus 
matches, introcellulose rayon, sewing 
machines and synthetic camphor, I 
chose to enter the territory meekly 
by ferryboat, and came up at once 
against the problem of communication. 

This is a complex and quite unnec- 
essary hazard. If only the average na- 
tive had anything approaching a thor- 
ough grasp of his own language there 
would never be a moment's trouble; 
but the fact is that having listened im- 
patiently while you make a simple re- 
quest, very slowly, in impeccabie 
French, he will invariably break out 
into some wild and mystic gabble, start- 
ing with the word alors! and finishing 
with d’accord ? These are the only two 
expressions he actually knows, and the 
stuff he uses as padding in between is 
about as intelligible as a Sioux smoke 
signal in a high wind. * 


My struggle against this regrettable 
ignorance reached its climax in a Breton 
village about a week after my arrival, 
when I asked a garage proprietor, as 
civilly as possible and with immaculate 
enunciation, whether he would have 
the goodness to regard my carburetor 
and cause it to march well. During a 
chat over a typical French snack of 
hot buttered cake and absinthe in a 
nearby bar, in which I described the 
behavior of the faulty mechanism in 
elaborate detail, it gradually became 
clear that he thought I was requesting 
the hand of his eight-year-old niece in 
marriage. When at last the place began 
to fill with delighted members of his 
family, rosy-cheeked and giggling in 
their Breton peasant costumes, I pan- 
icked. Flinging a five-thousand-franc 
note on the table I exclaimed, Main- 
tenant, alors! and drove off like one 
possessed down the nearest avenue of 
poplars. 

Avenues of poplars abound in north- 
ern France, for the benefit of artists. 





*Some of them also tend to say hein! a good deal, 
or occasionally hein? As far as I was able to make 
out, this can mean anything from “Get a load of the 
dame over there eating snails with her fruit knife’’ 
to “I can lick any guy in the bistro!” 


Each one runs in a dead straight line 
to Paris, a flighty town where they make 
jam and boots, and the poplars are 
placed close together to prevent the 
French motorists, who are out of their 
minds, from actually chasing pedes- 
trians and horse-drawn traffic into the 
open country and running them to 
earth. The other chief features of the 
landscape here are poppies, cheese fac- 
tories and truck-drivers’ cafés. 

These latter establishments have to 
be seen to be believed. It seems that 
the thoughts of your French truck 
driver at lunchtime do not turn to a 
plate of hash and a pint of coffee. Far 
from it. As he drives his load of high- 
heeled shoes, frogs’ legs, frilly panties, 
nougat, fish manure, millinery or other 
local products off the road, clambers 
down from his vehicle and clatters in 
his sabots up to the door of his chosen 
lunchwagon, his mind is occupied with 
such matters as sole meuniére, crépes 
Suzette, truffles a la bonne femme and 
other outlandish manifestations of the 
art of high cooking. f 


The first truck-drivers’ dive I entered 
was loud with the murmur of well-bred 
conversation. The great hairy drivers 
sat with their mates at tables gleaming 
with starched napery, discussing the 
relative merits of Chateau Frontenac 
°51 and La Rochefoucauld °27. Their 
berets were pushed back, and from 
time to time they would sweeten their 
gnarled hands in the dainty finger 
bowls. Sure-footed waiters glided about 
in tailcoats, bearing here a brace of 
baked trout, there a piping-hot canta- 
loupe stuffed with anchovies. The re- 
fined crackle of Melba toast being 
broken up mingled with the genteel 
splash of Kirsch on out-of-season 
fraises des bois. Now and then I caught 
a snatch of talk above the general hum. 

“By Saint Denis, Marcel,’’ one 
driver would exclaim to another at the 
next table, as he dabbed cheese soufflé 
from his chin, “that stretch of highway 
between Blancmange and Croix-de- 
Loup has been cruelly hard on one’s 
springs since they laid those drains.” 

Sometimes, again, I would see the 
chef being brought to a table by the 
headwaiter, to receive compliments on 
the shrimp sauce or roast breast of 
swan from some elderly diesel driver. 

No doubt about it, these glittering 
cafés are the places to call at if you 

Continued on Page 115 





t Haute cuisine. 
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Clothed sparsely with stone pine and wild olive, once home of the auk and still home of the Barbary ape, the 
massive limestone Rock stands calmly facing Spain across the isthmus. It is not quite so solid as it looks, for the 
interior is riddled with manmade tunnels, some wide enough to be used as motor roads, and with natural caves. 
In the largest of these, the Gibraltar Symphony Orchestra (/eft) settles down for a concert among the stalactites, 


GIBRALTAR © 


by J. Brvan. IIL 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS 


Gibraltar : this extraordinary, exotic, bilingual fortress town . . . like no other place 
on this earth. Its lines of fortification, its bastions, moles, gates . . . steep roads zigzag- 
ging up the fortified, galleried and intimidating great rock . .. make a piquant contrast 


with the strip of town that . . . consists of one long narrow street and a few side streets 


and squares... . —Fabled Shore, by Rose Macaulay. 


...and the sea the sea crimson sometimes like fire and the glorious sunsets and the 


figtrees in the Alameda Gardens yes and all the queer little streets and pink and blue 


and yellow houses and the rosegardens and the jessamine and geraniums and cactuses. 
—Ulysses, by James Joyce. 


STATISTICS. Miss Macaulay’s “extraordinary” is the word for Gibraltar. Like a 
teat from an udder, it hangs from the Spanish mainland, attached by a flat, narrow, 
mile-long isthmus known as the Neutral Ground. The Rock itself is roughly three 
miles long, a mile wide, and 1400 feet high (the Empire State building is 1472 feet). 
Curiously, its contours are almost identical with those of the bay beside it; it might 
have been scooped from the bay bottom and dumped on the sandspit, upside down. 

Gibraltar is popularly believed to be Europe’s southernmost town, and the one 
that lies closest to Africa. Neither belief is correct. Tarifa, fifteen miles west, is five 
miles farther south and only eleven and a half miles from Africa, whereas Gibraltar 
is about fourteen. Still, Africa is easily visible from the foot of the Rock, and 


from its crest the view is vast and superb. Continued on Page 177 
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CONVERSATION 


Are parents and their children natural enemies? Here is what one 


The north wind doth blow, 
And we shall have snow, 
And what will the robin do then— 
Pore thang! 


He sit in the barn, 
To keep himself warn, 
And put his head under his wang— 
Pore thang! 


I do not subscribe to Togetherness, which 
seems to me to foster active dislike between 
American parents and their children. A father 
being a pal to his son not only is nonsense but 
can be dangerous. Father and son are natural 
enemies and each is happier and more secure 
in keeping it that way. 

My friend Jack Ratcliff has reduced the 
problem to two sentences. “If you can catch 
them, hit them,” he says. “If you can’t catch 
them, bribe them.” 

My two sons understand and admire the 
principle of Apartness, and this being so, we 
sometimes take an exclusively masculine trip 
during their spring vacation in March, the 
coldest, meanest and most treacherous part of 
the winter. 

My boys were thirteen and fifteen years old. 
They had all the faults and some of the virtues 
of their ages. They are inmates of separate 
boarding schools, and although well equipped 
in delinquency, neither of them has so far 
made the pokey, but they have been close. 

Last year we decided to go to Sag Harbor, 
near the end of Long Island. Ours is no at- 
tempt to be pals but rather for each side to spy 
out and neutralize the changing weapons of 
the other. I have a warm and cozy little fishing 
cottage there, set on a point of land that ex- 
tends into a protected bay. Going alone per- 
mits us to eat, talk and act in ways that would 
not be possible under the civilizing influence of 
femininity—in other words to be slobs. 

It was very cold, the longest cold spell of any 
recorded March. The hundred-mile highway 
from New York was high-walled on either side 
with snow tossed up by the plows, but snow 
doesn’t bother us much. My vintage station 
wagon wears snow tires from November until 
May. We were a traveling nightmare—the car 
radio yowled and the boys tapped their feet, 
patted rhythm with their hands, squirmed and 


occasionally threw a secret punch at each 
other. I'll be glad when they are old enough 
to drive and I can sit back and criticize. 
“Watch out! You’re going too fast! For God’s 
sake don’t pass on the right!”—that kind of 
thing. 

At exactly half way we stopped at a big sil- 
ver diner. They loaded the jukebox and each 
boy had three hamburgers and a bottle of 
Coke. For dessert one had chocolate ice cream 
with chocolate sauce, and the other vanilla ice 
cream with chocolate sauce. Their main prob- 
lem seems to be getting from one meal to the 
next without starving to death. While I paid 
the bill, they bought candy bars to tide them 
over until dinnertime. 

Back in the car they were a little sluggish 
and conversational, too sluggish to squirm. In 
honor of the occasion we took new names. 
This does for us what a new hair-do or a flow- 
ered hat does for a woman. My oldest son be- 
came The Tingler, and the younger, The Fly, 
a character from another horror picture. I 
kept my old calypso name, Insidestraight, 
which was awarded me in Trinidad. 

We passed a few guarded remarks— 
weather, how we felt, how good it was to be 
together—not really fighting, just feinting and 
getting the range but enough for me to relearn 
the always amazing fact that in the short time 
since I had seen them at Christmas they were 
changed, grown, enlarged. 

The Fly has become arrogant—an arbiter of 
manners, clothes and ideas, and his standard 
is strict. He described many persons, ideas and 
things as corny, square or sentimental. 

I threw a sneak punch. “The only people I 
know who are afraid of being corny or senti- 
mental are adolescents and second-raters. 
Homer wasn’t afraid of it. Neither was Shake- 
speare. And can you think of a cornier charac- 
ter than Albert Einstein?” I don’t think I got 
over. 

“It’s a sign of insecurity,” said The Tingler. 
And lest you think this profound, I must ex- 
plain that just as The Fly uses “corny” and 
“square,” The Tingler substitutes “insecure”’ 
for the same qualities. The boys were a little 
edgy. They knew the infighting was to come. 

It was evening when we got to Discove 
Point and the sun was bleeding into the clouds 


by John Steinbeck 


over the hills to the south of Great Peconic 
Bay. The Point was deep drifted. We had to 
shovel out a road to get the car in the garage. 
Our own bay was frozen over with only tide 
channels of open water. The huge oak trees on 
the Point were black against the whiteness of 
the snow and the steel blue of the ice. Our lit- 
tle shingled cottage with its good oil furnace 
was lovely and warm and immaculate. At 
least it was clean when we arrived. We lighted 
the water heater and loaded the refrigerator 
with the exotic and indigestible foods we had 
brought from town. 

Then it was night and the beauty thing was 
the full moon, white and serene and lonely. 
The ridged ice of the bay was piled in high 
wreckage along the shores where the tides had 
thrust it. The plumed stalks of the pampas 
grass whispered wonderfully in the night wind. 
On the frozen surface of the bay the sea gulls 
in congress assembled stood like hunchbacked 
old men, beaks into the wind to keep their 
feathers down. In the open water of the tide 
race the wild ducks gabbled, shovelers in 
transit now, competing with the mallards 
which never leave us. A blue heron lives on 
our shore, a friend and neighbor named Poor 
Harry. He stood on one leg, his head scrunched 
down, his long sword of a beak hidden in his 
breast feathers. Because he stands upright, he 
turns his back to the wind to keep his feathers 
down, a pitiful, doleful-looking bird. In the 
sterling silver of the moon-white night, the ice 
cricked and rustled on the falling tide. And O, 
the limbs of the oaks were as black against the 
sky as those Sung paintings in ink made from 
fir smoke and the glue from wild asses’ hides. 
Jack pines were yellowy from the cold, and 
the naked grape vines hung like ragged spider 
webs on the white walls of the garage. Far 
away, almost like Aurora Borealis, the wink- 


ing town lights of Sag Harbor put up a dome .- 


of glow. 

Most of the houses in sight were closed up 
for the winter. We walked about on the Point, 
our feet crunching through the crusted snow, 
and it was a joy to see the lights of the cottage, 
and to smell the pine smoke of the new-built 
fire. oe 

The Fly is a hot trumpet boy. He roared up 
the phonograph, and with head thrown back 
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ALT SAG HARBOR 


famous father said to his teen-age sons last year, and what they answered 


and glazed eyes, he sat in and belted out riffs 
with some of the best sidemen in the business. 

Tingler unpacked his drawing board. We are 
designing a catamaran entirely new in principle 
and method which will undoubtedly make our 
fortune, and we can use it—a fortune, I mean. 

Best not to describe our dinner. Strong and 
competent women have been known to flag 
and fail at our menus. We finished, however, 
with our spécialité de la maison, known as 
pousse capudding, a handsome dessert made 
by pouring every known kind of do-it-yourself 
pudding in layers, black, white, pink, yellow, 
green. 

The Fly was a good hour away from his 
trumpet. He cooked the dinner and he cannot 
play while eating. Pudding gums up the valves. 
He took his ease while The Tingler and I 
cleaned the kitchen—not the dishes, the whole 
bloody kitchen. The Fly had prepared his Sag 
Harbor mignon, which puts up a mushroom 
cloud of real mushrooms and has a fallout of 
hamburger particles. 


he Tingler is in what has been 
called his God and Girl Period. 
Sometimes he can’t tell them 
apart. I remember it myself, a 
kind of half-strangling sensation 
and sudden urges to laugh or weep 
and an outer layer of utter cynicism for show. 

I asked, “‘How’s the girl situation?” 

“Just the same,” he said. “You've either got 
too many or none at all. | don’t know which is 
worse. Makes you insecure.” 

“And it won’t get any better,” I reassured 
him. 

“I wish I didn’t love them so much,” he 
said, “* cause I hate ’em.” 

“Well, at least you didn’t invent them. 
Look, I know I didn’t get all the grease off 
those plates, but you might do me the honor of 
wiping it off. How’s your religion? Still aim- 
ing to be a Catholic?” 

“I’m an atheist,” he said. 

“That’s a hard religion to live up to. Better 
leave yourself an escape hatch for walking 
under ladders and wishing on the new moon.” 

“I don’t believe in anything,” he said fiercely. 

“Hallelujah! What’s her name?” 

“Helen.” 


“A brute, eh?” 

“A bitch,” said The Tingler. 

“Shall we join The Fly? At least he believes 
in C-sharp minor.” 

““He’s just a kid,” said The Tingler. 

He was watching a newborn fly, his name- 
sake, crawling heavily up the new-warmed 
windowpane. “Say,” he asked, “how much 
does it cost an hour to fly a jet 707?” 

“I don’t know. Pretty much, I guess. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

Then I heard the sound too—the droning 
cry of a flight of jets from an airfield not far 
away. We went outside to look for them and 
they flew across the white face of the moon. 
Then they crashed the barrier with a sound 
that always makes me think the furnace has 
exploded. In our shirt sleeves the cold air bit 
deep and raised goose bumps on our arms, so 
that we went inside again. 

The Fly asked, ‘“‘Why are they pouring the 
heat on those poor disk jockeys?” 

““Payola,” I said. 

“Plugola,” The Tingler said. 

“What’s wrong with it?” The Fly de- 
manded. “‘He plays records and maybe some- 
body gives him a buck. Is it against the law?” 

I put on my fatherly-logic-and-reason tone. 
How they must hate it. “I don’t know whether 
it’s against the law or not, but it is said to be 
immoral.” 

Tingler explained to his brother, whom he 
considers a little kid and probably always will. 
“You see, people buy what they hear. It’s not 
what’s good but what gets played. The D.J.’s 
play the ones they get paid to play. They say 
some of the jocks own part of the recording 
companies. They spin their own cookies.” 

You can see how valuable these outings are 
in the matter of language. 

The Fly fixed us with a glittering self- 
righteous eye. (I might mention here that 
neither of my kids has ever made or brought 
home an honest or a dishonest dime.) ““Those 
Eisenhower kids got a vacation in Puerto 
Rico,” said The Fly. “They went in an Air 
Force jet 707.” 

“Jealous?” I asked. 

“Sure I am. What did it cost the taxpayer?” 

“What do you care?” I said. “You don’t 
pay any taxes.” 


Then an uneasy silence fell on that pleasant 
room. I could feel the boys brace themselves 
against the usual lecture, or at least prepare 
not to listen. I'd been thinking about it for a 
good time, and I let the silence ride. 

“Well, I guess we might as well get to it,” I 
said at last. 

The boys exchanged a glance that said, “Oh, 
brother, here it comes.” 

“I have prepared a few remarks,” I began. 

The Fly looked as though he had bitten 
down on a No. 5 shot in a piece of wild goose. 
Tingler put on the earnest and Oriental look 
that means he is courteously not listening. 

“At intervals, it becomes my duty, through 
the accident of being your father, to give you 
what for.” 

“Yes, sir,” they said in unison, the rotters. 

“I have in hand the reports of your teachers 
and masters, who urge me to influence you. 
You, Tingler, have done a little better in school 
but not nearly well enough. You, Fly, are a 
scholastic disgrace. Not only have you done 
little or no work, you have engaged in a con- 
test of wills with a master and caused pain and 
anxiety. Are these facts correct?” 

“Yes, sir’-—synchronized. 

“Have you excuses?” 

**Yes, sir. We mean, no, sir.” 

“Have I not given you good and fatherly ad- 
vice in letters and in speech?” 

“Yes, air.” 

“Do you believe what I’ve told you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you continue your lives of sin and 
gold bricking.”’ 

“It creeps up on you,” said The Fly. 

“I’m at my wits’ end,” I said. “And I mean 
that literally. P’'ve told you all I know and it 
isn’t much but you’ve had it.” 

I paused for answer, but the sons of guns 
know when to keep still. The room was silent 
and then from far off—a gunshot. 

“Somebody shooting ducks with a flash- 
light,” Tingler observed. 

“All right—all right. Don’t change the sub- 
ject or the mood. After much thought I am 
prepared to do something painful, something 
drastic.” 

Both boys looked at the floor. They were 
trying to look Continued on Page 129 
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Young 
Men of 


Manhattan 


by Stephen Birmingham 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HANS NAMUTH 


@ | suppose that what is known as success assumes 
nearly as many aliases as there are those who seek it. 
Like love, it can come to commoners as well as cour- 
tiers. Like virtue, it is its own reward. Like the Holy 
Grail, it seldom appears to those who don’t pursue 
it. In this country success is commonly regarded as 
an exclusively American product, and it is adver- 
tised on matchbook covers and in the back pages of 
adventure magazines, accessible by way of a high- 
school education or a new truss. It is thought by 
some to have a distinctly bitter taste, not unlike a 
mouthful of dimes. But its smell is generally con- 
ceded to be sweet. 

A great many people go after it simply for the 
shiny prizes it brings: big cars, yachts, winters in 
Palm Beach, charge accounts at Cartier’s, recogni- 
tion by headwaiters. Others want it simply for the 
kind of glory that attends the name in lights, the pic- 
ture on the magazine cover. For whatever it means, 
more men pursue it than women. And nowhere is it 
pursued more ardently than in the city of New York. 

Furthermore, never before—apparently—has it 
been sought by younger Continued on Page 64 


Holding down the vice-presidency 

of a large music-publishing firm 

is a serious business when you’re under 
thirty. Stuart Ostrow, elegantly 
protected from the East River breezes, 
concentrates on the future with a 
determined frown, his glittering antique 
a reassuring sign of achievement. 


Secret glee or the biting winds of March? 
Tom Jones is not saying. He sits, a 
whimsical sphinx, outside the 

Sullivan Playhouse, where his musical 

is an off-Broadway hit. The ups 

and downs of this youthful playwright 
from Texas have taught him that even with 
success, hope and hard work still count. 
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Continued from Page 62 __ men. A tour of a couple 
of Manhattan office buildings yields an impression of 
youth—hurrying youth. “There’s been a definite 
change in the attitude of young people over the last 
twenty years,” the personnel manager of a large com- 
pany told me. “It used to be that a fellow expected 
to be forty or fifty—or even older—before he made 
the grade. Now there’s the feeling that if you’re not 
well on your way by the time you’re thirty, you 
might as well give up.” It’s a mood, he said, that 
seems to have developed at places like the Harvard 
Business School. “Then you’ve got things like the 
Young Presidents’ Organization, men who’ve become 
presidents of major companies while still under 
forty.” 

Among the young men themselves, there is the 
feeling that New York is the competitive capital of 
the country, if not of the world, and as one clear- 
eyed youth of twenty-five said to me, “If a fellow 
doesn’t want to make a success of himself, he 
shouldn’t come here. He should stay in Akron.” 

Curious about success and the young men who 
were wooing it, I set out to talk to some of them. I 


have returned dazzled from the sight of so much ap- 
parent confidence, and with results that are—statis- 
tically, anyway—somewhat ambiguous. Manhat- 
tan’s most up-and-coming young men are between 
the ages of twenty-two and thirty-five; most come 
from other parts of the country, but some were born 
right in New York; many graduated from top East- 
ern schools, but others never attended any college; 
the majority are single, but all think marriage a good 
idea; they earn from six to forty thousand dollars a 
year, and their salaries seem to have no particular 
relation to their ages or levels of education. But 
from all of them I gained a new appreciation of what 
getting ahead in Manhattan is like, and a new under- 
standing of the legend, superstitions and tribal rites 
that surround it. 

To the young man on his way up, New York may 
be a jungle of concrete and steel, but it also possesses 
many of the qualities of an old and blowzy summer 
hotel: rickety furniture, smoky mirrors, scratchy 
blankets, hard-fried eggs and disconsolate coffee. 
“New York wasn’t designed for artists,” says the 
painter Jack Continued on Page 156 


Donald Rugoff is thirty-two years old and 
can claim to have arrived: he owns 

a chain of movie theaters in New York, and 
is discovered here, in the lobby of 

his Fifth Avenue Playhouse, amid soundless 
laughter from the past. Unsatisfied 


already with business success, he works hard 


for charity and contemplates movie production, 


There is an explosive gaiety about Jack 
Youngerman’s canvases (he has 

retired behind one here for a quiet smoke) 
which may demonstrate his 


joy at having escaped from more humdrum 


ways of earning a living. He is 
one of the more accomplished of 
America’s young abstract expressionists. 
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Fifty years ago, when the drowsy 
village of Hollywood was sud- 
denly overrun by cattle rustlers, 
comic cops and bathing beauties, 
the invasion was denounced with 
the same vehemence directed to- 
day at movie-makers who have 
deserted California for Europe 
and Africa. 


“‘Where can one get one hundred 
African oarsmen to ferry a ten-ton 
truck across African rapids, if not 
in Africa?” |§©—Darryl Zanuck. 


**A rock is a rock. A tree is a 
tree. Shoot it in Griffith Park” 
—Carl Laemmle. 


“None of the Holy Land areas 
shape up with the excitement 
of the American Southwest,” 
George Stevens said last summer 
after spending a week in Israel 
scouting locations for a multi- 
million-dollar life of Christ. His 
decision to shoot the picture at 
home was good news to Holly- 
wood technicians, but of the 
major American films that have 
been scheduled for production 
this year, more than half will be 
made abroad. 


“I like making pictures away from 
Hollywood. You don’t have those 
fat-cat producers and their rela- 
tives under your feet all the time” 

—Humphrey Bogart, 1954. 


“In the fountains of Versailles 
there is a pike which keeps the 
carp active, otherwise they would 
grow overfat and die. Bogie took 
rare delight in performing a sim- 
ilar duty in the ‘fountains’ of 
Hollywood”—John Huston on 
Humphrey Bogart, 1957. 


The carp have taken on a bit of 
weight since Humphrey Bogart’s 
death. His unique position in the 
community remains vacant, but 
his free-wheeling ““Holmby Hills 
Rat Pack” (David Niven, Judy 
Garland, Frank Sinatra) has 
been replaced by the stars in 
Sinatra’s orbit—Dean Martin, 
Sammy Davis, Jr., Peter Law- 
ford, Tony Curtis and Shirley 
MacLaine (““Den Mother’). The 


66 


satellites speak an arcane idiom 
and tool around town in Dual- 
Ghias (Davis and Curtis drive 
Rolls-Royces). A magazine writer, 
to Sinatra’s world-renowned in- 
dignation, promptly dubbed the 
in-group “The Clan.” 


“There is no such entity as ‘The 
Clan’ and there never has been. I 
am fortunate to have many 
friends and many circles of 
friends, but there are no mem- 
bership cards” —Frank Sinatra. 


““C’mon, Frank, be yourself. Hit 
somebody”’—Don Rickles, the in- 
sult comic, when Sinatra drops in 
to catch his act. 


“I love Frank, but there are 
some things he does that there is 
no excuse for,” Sammy Davis, 
Jr., once remarked in a Chicago 
interview. He was promptly 
drummed out of the Sinatra cir- 
cle. Later he managed to rein- 
state himself and turned up in 
Las Vegas for the shooting of 
Ocean’s Eleven, in which he 
costarred with Sinatra, Dean 
Martin, Peter Lawford and 
Joey Bishop. 


“I never drank before in my life 
till I worked with these guys. I was 
really drunk this morning. I was 
walking around with a snake try- 
ing to kill a stick” —Joey Bishop. 


Dean Martin, when asked how 
he survived the ordeal of work- 
ing before the cameras all day 
and clowning before a Las Vegas 
night-club audience all night, 
used the explanation Art Buch- 
wald once recorded in his column: 
“I do get some rest. Luckily, I 
faint a lot.” 


“No matter how hot it gets in the 
daytime, there’s nothing to do at 
night”—old Hollywood saying. 


Hollywood was subdivided in 
1887 by a Prohibitionist who had 
led the fight to make Kansas a 
dry state and, having cut off his 
neighbors’ liquor supply, headed 
for California to continue the 
good work. Hollywood, under the 


The Movies: 


A Capsule History 


by John D. Weaver 


terms of its annexation by Los 
Angeles in 1910, was to be kept 
free of saloons. Forced to close, 
Blondeau’s tavern on the corner 
of Sunset Boulevard and Gower 
Street became the first motion- 
picture studio in Hollywood. 
“Nobody loves a fat man” 
—American folk saying. 


Roscoe Arbuckle, weighing in 
at sixteen pounds, was born dur- 
ing a Kansas tornado which 
swept his birthplace, Smith Cen- 
ter, off the map. A San Francisco 
binge, which resulted in the death 
of a young woman in 1921, swept 
the 270-pound comedian off the 
motion-picture screen, where he 
had been earning a million dol- 
lars a year. “I’m not funny any 
more, Minta,”’ he sobbed in the 
arms of his ex-wife when he tried 
his hand as a director. Sometime 
between midnight and 3 A.M., 
June 29, 1933, he died in his 
sleep in a New York hotel room. 
He was forty-six years old. 


Although three juries had failed 
to convict Fatty Arbuckle, the 
industry made him the scapegoat 
for its highly publicized sins. 
Taking their cue from organized 
baseball, which had hushed up 
the Black Sox scandal by ap- 
pointing a czar, the producers 
and distributors plucked Will 
Hays from President Harding’s 
as yet untarnished cabinet and 
announced that the industry 
would now enjoy the “dignity to 
which it is justly entitled.” 


“. .--’’—Eva Marie Saint, 1960. 


The industry’s dignity has never 
been so unexpectedly ruffled as 
when Eva Marie Saint acknowl- 
edged Jack Benny’s fulsome in- 
troduction at a Screen Producers 
Guild dinner with a four-letter 
word. “If almost any other 
young actress had uttered such 
a word, perhaps I wouldn’t have 
been so shocked,” Louella Par- 
sons confided to her readers. 
Some six months later, in Israel, 
a woman tiptoed up to Miss 
Saint and whispered what many 


of her admirers in Hollywood 
had wanted to say to her at the 
time: ““Congratulations.” 


“He is, in my book, a passionate 
amoeba”—David Susskind on 
Tony Curtis. 


“Better men than Susskind have 
told me I’m lousy” —Tony Curtis 
on David Susskind. 


Hollywood had hardly recov- 
ered from Miss Saint’s unsaintly 
outburst when it was struck 
head-on last summer by an ar- 
ticulate hurricane that, for a 
while, cleared the air of smog. 
David Susskind, poking fun at 
Tony Curtis, Tab Hunter and 
Rock Hudson (‘“‘a tub of lard’’), 
dismissed Hollywood as “‘an ad- 
vanced case of intellectual lep- 
rosy” and was in turn dismissed 
by Groucho Marx as “a phony 
New York intellectual.” 


“No. Go to the pool and practice 
your diving’’—David Susskind to 
his seven-year-old son who had 
asked permission to go to the 
movies. 


Hollywood, notoriously thin- 
skinned, met the Susskind chal- 
lenge with a display of cultural 
vigor distinguished by what one 
local paper proudly hailed as a 
“resurgence of the Los Angeles 
school of painting.”” Twenty-two 
“award-winning portraitists” 
were to gather at the Press Club 
and sketch an actress named 
Barbara Rush. 


**Motion-picture production is no 
longer in the crude, faulty stage 
of experiment. It is today both a 
perfected art and anexact science” 

— Motion Picture News, 1914. 


A violent surf broke upon a 
recognizable shore, two comics 
put on a mock prize fight, and a 
tall blonde did a skirt dance in 
the first moving picture to be ex- 
hibited on a public screen. The 
novelty was introduced at Kos- 
ter & Bial’s Music Hall in Man- 
hattan on April 23, 1896, Next 
day The New York Times re- 


ported it was “‘all wonderfully 
real and singularly exhilarating.” 


FIRST THEY MOVED, 
THEN THEY TALKED, 

NOW THEY SMELL. 
—Advertisement for Scent of 
Mystery, produced in Smell-O- 
Vision. 


When Mike Todd, Jr., in 1959, 
launched the first major picture 
deliberately designed to cast an 
odor, literate moviegoers were 
reminded of a passage in Aldous 
Huxley’s Brave New World: 
“Going to the Feelies this eve- 
ning, Henry?” inquired the As- 
sistant Predestinator. “I hear the 
new one at the Alhambra is first 
rate. There’s a love scene on a 
bearskin rug; they say it’s mar- 
velous. Every hair of the bear 
reproduced. The most amazing 
tactual effects.” 


A primitive talking picture was 
presented in Cleveland in 1907, 
but not until twenty years later 
did Al Jolson bob up in The Jazz 
Singer, drowning out the presi- 
dent of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, who 
had recently spoken a few words 
from an absurdly small screen in 
the first successful demonstra- 
tion of television. 


“Television is the longest amateur 
night in history” — Robert Carson. 


A barroom novelty in 1948, TV 
became a serious threat to the 
motion-picture industry by 1952, 
when film makers began to fight 
back with Cinerama, 3-D and 
CinemaScope. In 1955, much as 
a despairing old Roman might 
stretch out in a warm bath and 
open his veins, Hollywood opened 
its film vaults to television. Movie 
admissions dropped from nearly 
46,000,000 a week in 1955 to 
fewer than 40,000,000 in 1958, by 
which time insomniacs had found 
a new tranquilizer in JacK Paar. 


“My interview with Rooney was 
the only time I ever got a hang- 
over from just listening’’—Jack 
Paar, December 2, 1959. 
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“That’s what you get for go- 
ing on with a no-talent guy”— 
Mickey Rooney, same day. - 


Before turning up at a Holly- 
wood television studio for Jack 
Paar’s midnight seminar, Mickey 
Rooney had been celebrating his 
wedding anniversary (first anni- 
versary, fifth wife). Afterward, 
when asked if his guest had been 
drunk, Paar replied, “I don’t 
think so, just high strung. But I 
wouldn’t light a match in here for 
weeks.” 
2 

Such sure-fire screen entertain- 
ment as Adele’s Wash Day, A 
Hot Time in Atlantic City and 


' The Old Maid’s Valentine ran 


with illustrated slides—early-day 
commercials often distinguished 
by a verbal humor as primitive 
as the pictures themselves: YOU 
FEED YOURSELF BUT LET US FEED 
YOUR LIVESTOCK. THEY'RE MORE 
VALUABLE. 


When Ramon Novarro, in one 
of his early silent films, clasped a 
frightened heroine to his bosom as 
their canoe plunged into a stretch 
of raging rapids, an inspired sub- 
title informed the gasping audi- 
ence; DOWN THE VIRGIN FALLS. 


“Because nothing affects the 
imagination more powerfully 
than the picture in motion, we 
believe that the screen ought to 
be kept free from all discussion 
of sex problems under whatever 
guise presented”—Moving Pic- 
ture World, 1913. 


A serious threat to American 
morals was averted just before 
the release of Happy Anniversary, 
whose plot turned on the pre- 
marital domesticity of a couple 
portrayed by David Niven and 
Mitzi Gaynor. Three last-minute 
sentences were added to the im- 
patient husband’s dialogue: “‘I 
was wrong. I never should have 
taken Alice to that hotel before 
we were married. What could I 
have been thinking of?” Audi- 
ences, unfortunately, greeted the 
disclaimer with loud and ribald 
laughter. 


“*. .. the country has been flooded 
with French pictures that, while 
not immoral in France, do not 
exactly fit American ideas”—a 
Denver exhibitor, 1908. 


American censors, scissoring for- 
eign footage, tend to snip nudity, 
while foreign censors, tidying up 
American films, tend to remove 
senseless violence. 


“We're trying to teach these 
people that killing one another 
isn’t nice. What do they see in 
almost any Western or adven- 
ture picture? The hero kills more 
people in seventy-two minutes 
than the average Papuan warrior 
does in a lifetime” —a Dutch ad- 
ministrator, explaining why he 
had banned Hollywood films in 
Eastern New Guinea. 


Sex and violence are such es- 
sential ingredients of a successful 
movie in America that, when 
Paramount publicists were con- 
fronted in Conspiracy of Hearts 
with the story of a group of 
Catholic nuns who smuggle Jew- 
ish refugee children out of a Nazi 
detention camp, they came up 
with a choice of two advertising 
campaigns: 

The hard sell: SUDDENLY THE 
WHOLE WORLD KNEW HER SECRET! 
TORTURE, KILLING AND VICIOUS 
PASSIONS. 

The soft sell: A LOVE STORY 
LIKE NO OTHER EVER TOLD—ON 
SCREEN OR OFF. 


Exploitation of Brides of Dracula 
was less ambivalent. Exhibitors 
were advised to con a newly mar- 
ried couple into spending their 
wedding night in a local ceme- 
tery and, amidst the attendant 
publicity, to place a coffin in 
their theater lobbies, with a 
white-robed bride wearing a 
novelty-store set of fangs, her 
mouth oozing blood (“Make 
your blood with water color, 
harmless dye, or. such”). A final 
civic-minded suggestion: “Your 
local blood bank can use a hand. 
Have post-card-size cards made 
up, copy in red: ‘Give Blood! 
Don’t be a Dracula!’” 


“The moviegoing public prefers 
light, gay, optimistic films. It 
wants entertainment and dislikes 
message pictures”—from a re- 
port delivered at a recent Soviet 
Film Workers Congress in Mos- 
cow. 


The first American film shown in 
the Soviet Union under the cul- 
tural-exchange agreement in 1959 
was Marty. Scheduled to follow 
were Wasp Woman, Bats From 
Haunted Cavern and Battle of 
Blood Island. The Russians made 
the selections. 


“Tell her that in America our men 
don’t like fat women”’—Louis B. 
Mayer to Mauritz Stiller on meet- 
ing Greta Garbo in Berlin, 1924. 


“Who the hell is this dame?” 
John Gilbert asked when his 
costar in Flesh and the Devil 
(1927) failed to show up at the 
studio during the preliminary 
preparations for the film. When 
Garbo finally turned up, she de- 
manded that her Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer contract, which be- 
gan at $400 a week and rose to 
$750, be boosted immediately to 
$5000 a week. 


GARBO TALKS—Bulletin from 
M-G-M, 1930 


“A visky for me, kid—an’ don’t 
be stingy,’ Garbo said, making 
her entrance in Anna Christie; 
her first talking picture. No one, 
Garbo least of all, has ever ex- 
plained her self-imposed exile from 
the screen, but to Bosley Crowther 
there is no mystery in her retire- 
ment. “She'd had it.” 


“There are ten thousand servant 
girls like her in Minneapolis,” an 
actor told David O. Selznick 
when he imported a shy, twenty- 
two-year-old dentist’s wife from 
Sweden to play opposite Leslie 
Howard in /ntermezzo. (1939). 
Selznick, struck by the girl’s 
radiance, predicted she would be 
“the biggest star since Duse.” 


Dear Mr. Rossellini: saw your 
films, Open City and Paisan, and 


enjoyed them very much. If you 
need a Swedish actress who 
speaks English very well, who 
has forgotten her German, who 
is not very understandable in 
French, and who in Italian 
knows only ti amo, I am ready to 
come and make a film with you. 

Best regards, 

Ingrid Bergman (1948). 


“It was not my intention to fall 
in love and go to Italy forever. 
After all our plans and dreams, 
you know that is true. But how 
can J help it or change 1t?”—In- 
grid Bergman to her husband, 
Petter Lindstrom, October, 1949. 


INGRID BERGMAN BABY DUE IN 
THREE MONTHS AT ROME—Head- 
line in the Los Angeles Examiner, 
December 12, 1949. 


INGRID DEAREST: IT WOULD NOT 
BE POSSIBLE IN A SINGLE CABLE- 
GRAM TO TELL YOU OF ALL YOUR 
FRIENDS WHO SEND: YOU LOVE 
AND AFFECTION” —Cary Grant to 
Ingrid Bergman, same day. 


Cary Grant, in March, 1957, ac- 
cepted Ingrid Bergman’s Acad- 
emy Award in Hollywood and by 
radio addressed himself to her in 
Paris, expressing the admiration 
and affection of her colleagues. 
Two months later the news broke 
of Rossellini’s interest in the wife 
of an Indian film director. 


“The wind blows this way and 
that way, and in life you have to 
take what life gives you”—Ingrid 
Bergman, 1957. 


RANDOM Quotes: “‘He’s allergic 
to dry-cleaning solvent’’—a Bev- 
erly Hills haberdasher, explain- 
ing why Jerry Lewis spends 
$100,000 a year on his ward- 
robe. . . . “Just say I like to pinch 
babies and twist their legs. And 
get drunk”—Mabel Normand, 
when asked about her hob- 
bies. . . . “The little guys got to 
know me”—John Barrymore, re- 
ferring to the rainbow trout he 
kept in one of his three swim- 
ming pools. . . . “He could make 
a screen version of Uncle Tom’s 


Cabin and yet manage to edge in 
a boudoir and a _ bath”—the 
New York Mirror on Cecil B. 
DeMille, 1925. . . . “‘Hollywood’s 
the place where everyone gets all 
dressed up to go out and throw 
olive pits in a swimming pool 
and say, “Look, there’s Howard 
Duff.’”,—Jonathan Winters. 


“Never again!”—Jayne Mans- 
field, on her return from Europe, 
1958. 


Happily re-established in her 
pink mansion on SuRset Boule- 
vard, with its eleven pink bath- 
rooms, its pink, heart-shaped 
fireplace and pink, heart-shaped 
pool, Miss Mansfield issued a 
Pink Paper on Europe: “You 
can’t get a decent hamburger or a 
malted over there. It’s nice in 
some little cultural ways.” 


Hollywood merchants, seeking 
to glamorize ancient Hollywood 
Boulevard, have torn up the side- 
walks in front of the cut-rate 
drugstores, secondhand bookshops 
and shoe-cancellation outlets and 
have replaced them with a star- 
studded Walk of Fame, which 
conspicuously omits the name of 
Charlie Chaplin. 


“Who cares?” one smiling exhib- 
itor said last fall, when the long- 
faced Theater Owners of Amer- 
ica assembled in Los Angeles to 
denounce Pay-TV. The hold-out 
against the prevailing gloom 
happened to own drive-ins and, 
as he explained while setting up 
drinks, “My customers bring 
their own entertainment.” 


For the exhibitor Pay-TV may 
be disastrous, but for the men 
who make the movies it may be 
the United States Cavalry riding 
to the rescue of an embattled 
wagon train bound for a bonanza 
beyond the dreams even of the 
dream-makers themselves. 


“For a place which is supposedly 
dead one can still find a great 
deal of life.” —Dick Williams in 
the Los Angeles Mirror. 

THE END 
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Guests relax around the pool at 
French Leave (left), Governor's 
Harbour. At right, the Thomas 
P. Milligans prepare to fly home 
to Medfield, Mass., from Rock 


Sound, in their Piper Comanche. , 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS 


EKLEUTHERA 


@ The Bahama Islands are neither in the Caribbean nor in the West Indies. They are a group of 
700 islands and more than 2000 cays (pronounced keys) stretching from a point fifty miles off 
Palm Beach southeasterly along the United States missile range almost to the top of Haiti: 
Roughly, they are grouped in the form of an elongated, lopsided oval. Inside the northern end of 
the loop is the little island of New Providence, on which is situated this British colony’s 
capital, Nassau. All the other land croppings on the rim of the oval are called Out Islands, a name 
the Bahamas Development Board hopes to exchange ultimately for something more inviting. 

No Out Island is more inviting than Eleuthera, a ragged, skinny crescent a hundred miles long 
whose mid-section lies due east of the capital. Its extremities reach toward Nassau, making its 
three airstrips—northern, central and southern—equidistant from New Providence. The flight 
from Nassau takes thirty minutes in a DC-3. From aloft, your first glimpse of Eleuthera will 
make you think of a green carpet with a pile six feet deep and a groove, the black-top road, 
meandering its full length. The beaches on the ocean side, miles and miles of them, dazzle the eye. 
Their sand has been described as pink, pink-white and peach—take your pick—and the foamy 
combers break ceaselessly, for the inky-blue Atlantic sweeps from here to the coast of Africa. 

Whether they come by air or yacht (this is one of the world’s most idyllic cruising areas), more 


and more travelers are discovering Eleuthera. The influx, however, Continued on Page 71 


The little village of Tarpum Bay, 
on the southern end of Eleuthera, 
appears to be asleep, yet many of 
the island’s most dependable work- 
ers live here. Years ago trading 
vessels called to load pineapples. 
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Framed in sea-grape trees, golfers hole out ona 
sea-view green with seaside cottages of the Cot- 
ton Bay Club in the background. The course was 
laid out by Robert Trent Jones. From left: Rob- 
ert Kinard, golf pro Ralph Hutchison and 


Ward, club architect and executive. 


“Happy 











Sylvanus (above) serves the hors d’oeuvres for a 
Saturday-night frolic at French Leave. Party 
glimpses include owner Craig Kelly (top, left) 
holding the stick for a limbo dancer, and blond 
Nan Higgins, wife of the resort’s manager, danc- 
ing with Count Mario Medin of Venice, Italy. 


Continued from Page 69 10,000 visitors last year, is a 
rediscovery; the first republic in the New World was estab- 
lished here by the Society of Eleutherian Adventurers, a group 
chartered in London in 1647. Seeking escape from religious 
persecution, they arrived in 1649 and named the island 
Eleutheria, Greek for freedom. The “i’’ dropped out later on. 

The Adventurers first built homes on a tiny cay midway 
down the island near the western shore-—Cupid’s Cay. Later 
they moved to the “mainland,” establishing Governor’s Har- 
bour, now Eleuthera’s principal town. The original buildings 
became quarters for the slaves the settlers imported—ironi- 
cally, to an island named for freedom. Their shingles, silvered 
by the passing of the years, are favored subjects for visiting 
artists and camera fans. 

On the high ridge between bay and ocean perch two homes, 
that take paying guests—Belmont and Buena Vista. Leaving 
the ridge and swooping down the hill toward the Atlantic 
you come to French Leave, an artfully planned hostelry 
built with native limestone and the imagination of its 
owner, onetime actor Craig Kelly. The buildings (now fifty 
rooms, each with a balcony overlooking a beach you won’t 
believe) nestle in a grove of lacy casuarinas, palm trees and 
banana plants. Even the newest additions seem part of the 
original unit, which, years ago, was a private home. Guests 
ride horses on the pink beach, play tennis, swim in surf 
or pool, fish (deep-sea trolling, reef, or bonefishing), or skin- 
dive. Not far south of French Leave is the Pot Latch Club, 
secluded, tasteful. The same fabulous beach graces its ocean 
vista and enhances its sumptuous outdoor buffets. 

On the southern end of the island are the luxurious Rock 
Sound and the Cotton Bay clubs. Cotton Bay is a membership 
proposition, but Rock Sound and French Leave guests may 


play this truly great golf course by arrangement. 





Islands always attract characters, 
and Eleuthera is no exception. 
The beard belongs to Willy Wat- 
kins of St. Louis who arrived ina 
yacht, fellinlove withthe placeand 
sold the boat. He runs the local 
movies, charters fishing craft, and 
thatched this taxicab for fun. 


The airstrip that serves Governor’s Harbour is seven miles north of the town, and on the way 
you pass the missile-tracking station operated under the combined wings of the United States 
Air Force and Pan American World Airways. The base employs about 150 people, and part of 
it may be visited—but only part. There is no passenger building on the airstrip—not even a 
shack ; the agent checks your ticket as he sits in his English convertible with the top down, while 


your taxi driver tags your bags and gives you the stubs. 

Renting a car is a good way to explore the island, to find your own private beaches and coves. 
Heading north above Governor’s Harbour you come to Alice Town, a tiny settlement occupied 
by employees of a dairy, poultry and Black Angus farm at Hatchet Bay, the largest operation of 
its kind in the Bahamas. There is a perfect anchorage here for yachts, with a good supply of 
provisions. The silos and rolling green fields remind you of America’s dairylands. 


Off the upper eastern tip of Eleuthera lies Harbour Island, where lovely homes have been 
built by Canadians and Americans; there are also guest facilities, among them Pink Sands 
Lodge, the Picaroon Cove Club, Up Yonder and the Little Boarding House. 

On the opposite side of Eleuthera’s northern extremities is another island settlement, Spanish 
Wells, a community of year-round residents with a comfortable hotel, the St. George’s. This 
area, together with a new resort called the Current Club, is served by the recently completed 
North Eleuthera airstrip. Spanish Wells and Harbour Island are short ferry trips away. 

Everywhere on Eleuthera and its cays are splashes of bright color—hibiscus, oleander, bou- 
gainvillaea and royal poinciana—and overall a fragrance fills the air—a fragrance that lingers 
even after you’ve come home to Ulcerville from the island named for freedom. THE END 


Eleuthera’s beaches are its most 
distinctive asset. Their sands are 
pink-white, soft as talc, and they 
are edged with wispy casuarinas 
and spiky sisal plants. A visitor 
from London, Miss Tania Mal- 
lett, personifies the island’s beauty 
in a setting of rosy-hued repose. 
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@ At the United Nations last year, Nikita Khrush- 
chev, coming down the escalator after his discus- 
sions with the British prime minister, suddenly 
noticed that Lord Home, the foreign secretary, 
was missing. In a slightly ecclesiastical voice, 
Khrushchev intoned, “The Lord has forsaken us.” 
With characteristic ebullience, he took the loss 
lightly. Having survived both the presence and 
the loss of Stalin, he feels he can survive anything. 
Some of his fellow citizens are not so sure. 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

When you went to the United States, I was worried 
and upset because there are quite a few Fascist bandits 
in America capable of any crime. I am ten years older 
than you, so please forgive the weakness of an old 
woman. On the quiet, I even prayed for you. I said, 
“*May God grant that our dear, beloved Nikita Ser- 
geyevich may not fall ill or lay down his little head in 
a foreign land.”’ Take care of yourself, dear Nikita 
Sergeyevich, because the eyes of all who long for peace, 
freedom and socialism are trained on you. 

This letter, published in the Ukrainian Pravda 
in 1960 and signed by Elena Khobta, a seventy- 
seven-year-old collective farmer, has a familiar 
undertone. Its language combines sycophancy 
with sentimentality in the traditional Tsar-wor- 
shiping, Stalin-flattering manner of the Russian 
muzhik. But Khrushchev, the man chosen to 
smash the Stalin icon at the 20th Party Congress, 
would hesitate a long time before he allowed a 
cult of his own personality to develop. For the 
present the most he admits is a friendly nickname, 
Nikita the Maize Man—a far cry from the Stalin 
cult which put up the dictator’s image in every 
place of meeting throughout the Soviet Union. 

I observed recently that the statues of Stalin, 
which towered at one time in every Moscow 
square, have been removed. It is true that his waxy 
corpse still lies embalmed by Lenin’s side in the 
mausoleum by the Kremlin, but that may be be- 
cause Khrushchev was a member of the burial 
commission which made arrangements for Stalin’s 
funeral, and having got him in now finds it hard 
to get him out. Besides, the Russians have an old, 
superstitious horror of dead tyrants returning. 
Khrushchev probably remembers the scene at 
Stalin’s deathbed as Beria, the head of the Secret 
Police, cried out with joy when the doctors pro- 
nounced the dictator dead; and then collapsed on 
his knees kissing the corpse’s hand when, in a 
post-mortem twitch, it opened one terrible eye 
and transfixed him. Unlike Charles II, who disin- 
terred Cromwell and allowed him to be strung up, 
Khrushchev won’t disturb Stalin’s body. 

Khrushchev has reached his present power by 
using the Party machine, not by creating a myth 


by Maurice Edelman 


of his own personality. Like every other outstand- 


ing political leader, however, he has created 
around his personality an aura of self-assurance, 
almost of invulnerability, which itself breeds 
power. Thus at the Party Congress in February, 
1956, he stuck his neck out by attacking not only 
Stalin but indirectly the Stalinists in the Presidium, 
the cabinet and effective ruling body of the Soviet 
Union. By June he had dealt a hammer blow for 
the New Line by ousting Molotov, the principal 
Stalinist, from his job as foreign secretary. 
Then the reaction set in: by the end of the year 
the anti-Stalin movement was producing reper- 
cussions in the satellite countries. The Polish and 
Hungarian revolts enabled the Stalinists to say, 
“We told you so. Khrushchev is going too fast 
and too far.” The Get-Rid-of-Khrushchev cam- 
paign got under way, and exactly a year after 
Molotov left the Foreign Office, the Presidium 
voted by a majority that Khrushchev should be dis- 
missed. The charges against him were that he was 
soft toward the satellites, and that his policy of de- 
veloping the virgin areas of Kazakhstan had failed. 
Now an interesting feature of the Presidium’s 
meeting is that no one is allowed to be a fence- 
sitter on any given motion; each member must 
stand up and be counted, and substantiate his 
vote with his reasons. Faced with this, Khrushchev 
executed a brilliant and characteristic wriggle, 
which should be noted by anyone who thinks he 
has him in a firm grip. The Soviet leader did the 
unprecedented—he rejected the Presidium’s deci- 
sion and appealed to the Central Committee, the 
deliberative assembly of the Communist Party. 
Two weeks later, Khrushchev the submerged 
was Khrushchev the top man. Malenkov, Molotov 
and even Kaganovitch, his old political tutor and 
protector, were out of the Presidium. Marshal 
Georgi K. Zhukov, one of his chief backers, was in— 
at least from July to October, when Khrushchev 
found him too big for his boots, and dropped him. 


The French have a proverb, Les absents ont 
toujours tort—If you’re away, you’re always 
wrong,” and this has a special grimness for poli- 
ticians. How has Khrushchev been able to leave 
Russia on his world-wide travels, often for weeks 
at a time? Is he careless? Lucky? Shrewd? I be- 
lieve that Khrushchev combines in a remarkable 
way political sagacity with a gambler’s good for- 
tune. To the Western World he often appears a 
rumbustious comedian; but when you look at the 
Khrushchev image in Russia, you see instead a 


KHRUSHCHEYV 


A portrait of the peasant who speaks for the Red World. Second of two parts 


father figure who rules with a far lighter hand 
than did stepfather Stalin. When Khrushchev 
leaves the glowering Stalinists and neo-Stalinists 
in his rear, I am sure he relies for his protection 
not only on his friends in the Central Committee 
but also on the embryonic public opinion which 
is beginning to influence events in Russia. 

One day in Moscow I asked a very old Soviet 
journalist—I won’t mention his name because his 
liberal words might be construed as /ése-majesté— 
whether he thought there might be a Stalinist 
revival. ““Therecan’t be,” hesaid with satisfaction. 
“The young people have been spoiled.” 

He meant that since the reins have been slack- 
ened a bit by Khrushchev, it would not be possible 
to tighten them without the new generation balk- 
ing, perhaps violently. 

Although Khrushchev is in one sense the last of 
the muzhiks, he is also a man with a great under- 
standing of Russia’s new youth. Like Roosevelt, 
de Gaulle and many another elder statesman, he 
has gathered around him a group of young ex- 
perts—engineers, journalists and writers—who 
form a Brain Trust known as the Sputniki. All 
under forty-five, they travel abroad with him and 
are his constant advisors. They include, for ex- 
ample, Vassili Emelyanov, the Director of Atomic 
Energy, and Georgi A. Zhukov, President of the 
Committee for Cultural Relations Abroad and at 
one time foreign correspondent of Pravda in 
Paris. It is indeed remarkable that Khrushchev 
should have discarded the old-time politicians who 
came up the same hard way as himself, in favor of 
the bright young technocrats. 

The generations meet in Russia today—the sur- 
vivors of the 1917 revolutionary idealists whom 
Stalin decimated, and the postwar youth, students 
above all, who have discovered that there is some- 
thing called freedom. When you see the Moscow 
State University skyscraper in the Lenin Hills, not 
far from Khrushchev’s home at 40 Vorobyevskoe 
Chaussée, you are not only looking at Russia’s 
central academy, where an intellectual élite of 
science and the arts is being developed; you are 
looking at the focus of Russia’s modern genera- 
tion with its great ferment of ideas. 

I don’t want to suggest that at any moment a 
liberal revolution is likely to break out under 
Khrushchev’s inspiration. On the contrary, I felt 
in Moscow that contemporary Russian youth is 
more arrogant, chauvinistic and disdainful of the 
liberal West than at any time since 1917. Khrush- 
chev is popular because he pushed Stalin off his 
pedestal, kicked out the Old Gang, gave everyone 
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a spoonful of personal liberty and brightened 
homes and streets with a handout of consumer 
goods. All this makes it easier for him to travel 
abroad with the assurance that his seat in the 
Kremlin will still be there when he returns. 
Since the days of Peter the Great, the followers 
of two traditions have struggled against each 
other in Russia—the Westernizers and the Slav- 
ophiles. On the whole, Lenin was a Westernizer; 
Stalin, with his view of a Holy Communist Russia 
beleaguered by the West, was a Slavophil. 
Khrushchev himself has great ambition to be the 
Lenin disciple who enlarged the master’s doctrine. 
This is one reason why he has stood up to Mao 
Tse-tung’s rigid interpretation of Leninism—also 
insisted on by Russia’s Stalinists—according to 
which peaceful coexistence is ultimately impos- 
sible. Khrushchev has sought to develop the idea 
of Communist man as distinct from Western man 
or even Eastern man. It is a more catholic concept 
than that of the Pure Slav; it embraces men and 
women of all races and colors, with Moscow as 
its Rome. Communist man, in Khrushchev’s defi- 
nition, is a frontier man: he conquers the Arctic, 
transforms the nature of crops and overcomes 
gravity; like the Victorian Englishman, Com- 
munist man believes in his own perfectibility. 


he snag in this notion is that, while 

the Russians can send a rocket to 

the moon, they can’t provide effi- 

cient meal service for tourists in 

their skyscraper hotels. Khrushchev 

dreams of catching up with America 
economically by 1965, but the standard of living in 
Russia remains low. Hidden beneath his sneers 
about the West is a substratum of envy at the tech- 
niques which have produced such material pros- 
perity. He is ready to learn as well as to insult. He, 
more than anyone else, has encouraged the large- 
scale “cultural” exchanges between Russia and 
the West, and when a balance sheet of this barter 
is drawn, we will find that Russia has come out on 
the credit side. 

Khrushchev’s foray to the United Nations on 
the Baltika last year with his Communist claque, 
and his dismal arrival at Pier 73, didn’t look the 
same in the Soviet Union as it did to the Western 
world. In the normally dreary pages of Pravda 
and I/zvestia the voyage took on the dramatic 
quality of a dangerous exploration, with Khrush- 
chev at the prow of the ship. Khrushchev revels 
in the picture of himself sallying out as the peo- 
ple’s champion. 

Soon after he sacked the war hero, Marshal 
Zhukov, from the post of commander in chief, he 
told a revealing anecdote at the Persian embassy 
in Moscow. “In Tsarist Russia,” he said, “‘a num- 
ber of men were in prison—including a Social 
Democrat who was always making speeches, an 
anarchist, and a little Jew called Pinchas. The 
prisoners needed someone to take charge of 
their tea and tobacco rations; so they elected 
Pinchas as their trustee or starost. Then they de- 
cided to make an escape tunnel. But they knew 
that the first man out would get shot. The big- 
talking Social Democrat refused to go; so did 
the others. Who do you think went? I'll tell you. 
It was little Pinchas. He said, ‘You elected me 


leader; so I'll go first.” When the assembled 
journalists and diplomats laughed dutifully, 
Khrushchev added, “Little Pinchas—that’s me.” 

Under Stalin, Khrushchev had learned both the 
risks and the opportunities of dangerous jobs. He 
had been sent to the Ukraine in 1937 as a member 
of a purge team which included GPU chief Yezhov, 
to weed out and destroy Stalin’s opponents as well 


as Ukrainian nationalists. As the Soviet His‘ory of 


the Ukraine says, “With the arrival in the Ukraine 


of the close comrade in arms of Stalin, N. S._ 


Khrushchev, the elimination of the relics of the 
enemy and the liquidation of wrecking activities 
went on especially successfully.” 

The terror fn the Ukraine was so vicious that it 
became known as the Yezhovnitsa, after Yezhov, 
its chief perpetrator. But at the end of 1938 Stalin, 
alarmed by the Ukrainian opposition to Yezhov 
and recognizing the possibility of trouble with 
Hitler, decided to find a scapegoat. He dismissed 
Yezhov, replacing him by Beria, and shortly after- 
ward the Yezhovnitsa ended with the execution of 
Yezhov. It was another fifteen years before 
Beria followed Yezhov to his death, after a sum- 
mary appearance before the Presidium with 
Khrushchev among his chief accusers. The charges 
against this close collaborator of Khrushchev were 
that he had committed ‘“‘monstrous crimes,” that 
he was a “rabid enemy of the Party,” and that he 
was a “foreign-intelligence agent.” 

The remarkable thing is that Khrushchev was 
able to work intimately with both Yezhov and 
Beria, and then to survive not only their suspicions 
but also the suspicions of their protectors and 
their accusers alike. He managed it, I believe, by 
being a master of the volte-face, the quick twist- 
around. This enabled him to turn against Yezhov, 
just as years later he saved himself in the eyes of 
the Central Committee by smashing the Summit 
Conference in Paris so soon after Camp David. 
Although irreversibly dedicated to the ideology of 
Communism, Khrushchev is also a supreme op- 
portunist. In the gang warfare of totalitarian 
politics, opportunism is a major weapon: the 
most agile opportunists survive. 


At the same time, Khrushchev is by no means 
free from stubborn prejudices which may one day 
be his downfall. For example, when he visited 
Poland in 1956 to attend Boleslaw Bierut’s funeral, 
he made a notorious anti-Semitic remark to the 
Central Committee of the Polish United Workers’ 
Party. “There are too many Abramoviches in your 
leading cadres,” he said. 

During his childhood at Kalinovka in the 
Ukraine, he once witnessed a pogrom, and this 
made a deep impression on him. “It was in 1904 
or 1905,” he told a French journalist, ‘“‘when I 
was nine or ten years old. | was on my way home 
from school in Youzovka, where my father was 
working, when a man came galloping up at full 
speed. He was shouting that the Jews were in 
revolt and wanted to proclaim a Jewish tsar. I 
put down my things and ran to see what was going 
on. I saw pogrom scenes that terrified me; and 
next day at the hospital I saw the corpses.” 

The trauma of these experiences seems to have 
had a twofold effect on Khrushchev. Violence 


both excites and repels him. With one voice he 
condemns the maltreatment of colonial peoples; 
with another, he orders mass deportations. He 
has rcsolutely condemned racialism; yet the Jews 
of the Soviet Union suffer de facto from grave 
disadvantages. When he addressed the National 
Press Club in Washington, he spoke glowingly of 
the part Jews played in launching the rocket to 
the moon, adding that “the national problem 
doesn’t exist in our country”; yet the fact remains 
that Russia’s Jews, although they are described 
as such on their passports and identity cards, are 
not given facilities to cultivate a national identity. 
The Jewish religion is also the target of gross 
attack, especially in the provincial press, whose 
verbal caricatures would not have been out of 
place in the Nazi Stiirmer. The Soviet constitution 
allows freedom of religious as well as antireligious 
propaganda, but Hebrew prayer books and Bibles 
haven't been printed in Russia since before the 
war, at least not legally. 

At one stage in his Party climb Khrushchev was 
the right-hand man of Kaganovich, a Jew; this 
hasn’t predisposed him favorably toward the Jew- 
ish people. Indeed, one of his most violent per- 
sonal hatreds is of Zionism, and I have no doubt 
that, in inviting Nasser to see him at the United 
Nations last year, he was deliberately cocking a 
snook at Israel, which he calls a “tool of impetial- 
ism.” Not long ago a political colleague of mihe 
was received by Khrushchev in the Kremlin and 
mentioned that he had lately visited Israel. 
Khrushchev’s smile faded away. He lowered his 
head, scowled and spat out, “*Parshivi zhidi!”’—an 
ugly term of anti-Semitic abuse that doesn’t bear 
translation. 

Khrushchev has the peasant quality of violence 
tempered by cunning. Under Stalin, he had to close 
himself up in order to hide his emotions, and the 
other apparatus men did likewise. The late Ernest 
Bevin, Britain’s Foreign Secretary, once tried to 
jolly Molotov along at an Anglo-Soviet cocktail 
party by putting his powerful arm around him 
and singing, ““The more we are together, the mer- 
rier we will be.”” Molotov stood immobile under 
his grasp, his face frozen, his teeth clenched. Now- 
adays Khrushchev, like the rest of his colleagues, 
feels safer and more relaxed; his extrovert nature 
can have full play. Eisenhower, Zionism, the Brit- 
ish Labour Party, capitalism, Nixon—all have felt 
the blast of his muzhik voice. 

And yet he has another peasant quality—that 
of demonstrative affection. Everyone will remem- 
ber the long minute during which he clasped his 
arms around Fidel Castro at the United Nations, 
nuzzling his head beneath the famous beard. The 
gesture combined spontaneity with calculation, 
for Khrushchev knew that the picture of Russia 
embracing Latin America would travel around the 
world. I doubt, however, whether he told Castro 
another of those Russian proverbs which he 
scatters so lavishly, “It is easier to hug a bear 
than to get rid of it.” 

Khrushchev may be “the smiler with the knife.” 
His wide-toothed grin, his small eyes almost dis- 
appearing in wrinkles, radiate bonhomie. He gen- 
uinely likes people, in a way the suspicious, with- 
drawn Stalin never did. He is always at his most 
cordial on New Year’s Continued on Page 112 
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St. Augustine’s skyline bristles with Spanish Renaissance architecture: 

the single steeple belongs to the Cathedral of St. Augustine, the twins to the 
Ponce de Leon hotel. Opposite, costumed as a Conquistador, a guard 

patrols the 17th Century Castillo de San Marcos by the light of a golden moon. 
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I, place I mean,” said the first St. 


Augustine lady, “is just around the 
corner from the convent.” 

“The convent?” said the second St. 
Augustine lady. “You mean the arsenal, 
don’t you? It hasn’t been a convent 
since seventeen hundred eighty-three.” 

“Oh, déar, of course,” said the first 
St. Augustine lady. “I’ve been doing so 
much research in that period, some- 
times I’m not sure if I’m living in the 
past or the present.” 

It would be exaggerating to say that 
this attitude is universal in St. Augus- 
tine, but it is not unusual. Here, more 
than any other place in America, the 
past and the present are tightly inter- 
woven. Sometimes the combination is 
harmonious, sometimes discordant, but 
it is always there. 

Although St. Augustine is the oldest 
city in the country, its venerable age 
has not shielded its immediate outskirts 
from the blighting effect of modernity. 
Filling stations, drive-ins, orange- 
juice-and-souvenir stands and a total of 
one hundred motels are open for busi- 
ness along its approaches. Billboards 
and neon signs point the way to its 
historic attractions. But if you draw 
off a short distance on a side road or 
look back from one of the bridges, all 
this disappears. 

The two rivers that flow by it make 
the city almost an island. They confine 
it and set it off as a frame does a pic- 
ture. No high buildings break its sky- 
line—only towers and steeples of 
weathered brick or stone. In the low- 
lying back country of marshes and 
creeks the white herons wade in the 
shallows. At any season or at any time 
of day—in the misty chill of early win- 
ter mornings or in the hot glitter of 
summer noon when the sun has drained 
all color from the sky—there is a great 
tranquillity about this land. There is a 
sense, too, that it must have looked 
much like this to the Spaniards when 
they first saw it more than four hun- 
dred years ago. Change and time seem 
scarcely to have touched it. 

This is true of the city as well. Not 
that it is another Williamsburg, a per- 
fect museum piece, so authentic that 
you feel you should be wearing knee 
breeches and a powdered wig. Archi- 
tecturally it is a strange mixture of 
Spanish, white-clapboard-and-ginger- 
bread, New Orleans wrought iron, 
Venetian Renaissance and Victorian 
neo-Moorish. But the over-all effect is 
one of unity. The years have laid an 
even patina over its roofs and walls, 
smoothing out the differences, bringing 
out the similarities. Many of the older 


houses are made of a local shell-stone 
called coguina or of tabby—oysier 
shells combined with lime—and the sun 
has baked them to a golden biscuit 
brown or faded them to a soft gray. The 
colors and textures are those of Italy 
or Provence rather than of 20th Cen- 
tury Florida. 

The main street, King Street, is over- 
hung with trees. At its end is a shady 
plaza and an old open-air market where 
men play checkers. Beyond is the 
Matanzas River. Its earliest name was 
River of Dolphins, and the porpoises 
still leap and chase each other in its 
sunny waters. On one side of Bay Street, 
which skirts the river, fringe-topped sur- 
reys are lined up, their Negro drivers 
dozing on the front seats while waiting 
for fares. Across the street on the porches 
of the big, old-fashioned hotels that 
face the water, there is the back-and- 
forth rhythm of rocking chairs. Along 
the side of one of these hotels runs 
Treasury Street, barely wide enough for 
two people to walk abreast. The other 
side streets—Hipolyta, St. George, 
Charlotte, Aviles—are only a little 
wider, planned so to provide shade and 
form a funnel to catch the sea wind in 
the hot summers. In places the second- 
story wooden balconies that hang over 
the brick pavements almost touch. 
There are no sidewalks and sometimes 
no doors that open on the street. These 
houses turn their backs on one another, 
facing their patios, and to enter them 
you must first pass through a wrought- 
iron gate in the high walls. The gardens 
are bright with hibiscus and oleanders 
and shaded by sea grapes and palmettos. 
In spring the air in many of them is 
heavily sweet with the scent of orange 
blossoms. 

Because the streets are narrow, traf- 
fic moves slowly. Even at noon or at 
five o’clock there is no impatience. 
When a Southern voice drawls, “Hurry 
back,” you know it is only polite con- 
vention. No one hurries in St. Augus- 
tine. The town’s tempo is set not by the 
automobile but by the surrey. Its back- 
ground sounds are not the roar of 
engines but the leisurely tap of horses’ 
hoofs. 

Yearly, some two-and-a-half million 
tourists pause here in their headlong 
migratory flight down U.S. 1. They stay 
for a few hours or, if they heed the 
widely circulated motto, “Worth your 
while to stay awhile,” for a few days. 
They stare, bring joy to film manufac- 
turers, ride in the surreys, or conscien- 
tiously follow the foot-tour markers 
put up by the Junior Chamber of 

Continued on Page 78 
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The big business of St. Augustine is show business: luring 

the tourist is all-important. Festivals and historic pageants are part of 

' everyday living. The “Spanish soldier,” above, emulates 

Ponce de Leon approaching the Fountain of Youth in a swirl of morning mist, 
while, opposite, a pretty girl in a Spanish 

‘costume is ready to brief visitors to America’s Oldest House. 


Continued from Page 76 

commerce. Among the sights to which 
the markers lead are the country’s oldest 
house, its oldest wooden schoolhouse, 
the Old Curiosity Shop and the old 
Spanish treasury. There are thirty-four 
others, all prefaced by the same adjec- 
tive and all calculated to stir the anti- 
quarian heart. When the tour is over 
you can lunch in the garden of the 
Spanish treasury and, with the help of 
Southern hotbreads and pecan pie, 
quickly regain whatever pounds your 
exertions may have made you lose. 

The chances are, though, that before 
the tourist has done any of these things, 
before he has reached the town itself, he 
will have been attracted by enormous 
signs cut in the shape of a Spanish 
galleon and will have turned aside to 
visit the Fountain of Youth. 

It was on an April morning in the 
year 1513 that Don Juan Ponce de Leon 
first stepped ashore on the North Amer- 
ican continent, named it La Florida, 
and after claiming it for the Spanish 
crown began—according to persistent 
legend, at any rate—to search for the 
Fountain of Youth. Since he landed in 
the vicinity of St. Augustine, it is prob- 
able that during the five or six days 
he spent here his sailors discovered a 
Spring and filled their water casks. It 
is such a spring, located in parklike 
grounds on the shores of the Matanzas 
River, that is today known and widely 
advertised as the Fountain of Youth. 
For a moderate admission fee the tourist 
may enter the building that shelters it 
and, if he wishes, drink from it. The 
figure of Ponce de Leon stands by the 
fountain, while behind him Spanish 
caravels toss on the waves and there 
is a distant murmur of high-fidelity 
breakers falling on the shore. Included 
in the price of admission—as is usual 
in St. Augustine—is a historical briefing 
by a pretty girl in Spanish costume. 

Although its present owner, a former 
State senator and mayor of St. Augus- 
tine, does not claim that this is the only 
possible fountain, he has assembled 
scholarly material to support the theory 
that it may be. Involving a stone cross 
found close by the spring (fifteen stones 
upright, thirteen horizontal, thus spell- 
ing out the date 1513), the fragment of 
an antique parchment and a silver 
saltcellar which Ponce is believed to 
have owned, the evidence is interesting. 

Considerable interest also attaches 
to the local tradition that the fountain 
once was owned by “the lady that’s 
known as Lou,” heroine of Robert W. 
Service’s classic, The Shooting of Dan 
McGrew. Weary of the rigors of the 


Klondike winter, Lou is said to have 
transferred her activities to the gentler 
climate of St. Augustine, where she 
operated a highly esteemed fancy 
house. Whether true or not, the simul- 
taneous ownership of such an enter- 
prise and of a fountain of youth seems 
a happy combination. It is also one that 
is difficult to imagine in present-day 
St. Augustine. 

St. Augustine today gives the im- 
pression of being nothing if not genteel. 
It is essentially a small town and, as in 
small towns everywhere, the opportuni- 
ties for raising hell are limited. It is 
said that if you have more than one 
drink in a bar the report that you were 
dead drunk is out by ten o’clock the 
next morning. Like any place ever 
tagged “quaint,” “colorful” or “pic- 
turesque,”’ St. Augustine has attracted 
its quota of artists, but whatever Bo- 
hemianism they have brought with 
them seems to be as mild as the pictures 
they display for sale. There are, no 
doubt, exceptions, but it would take a 
keen ear to detect the sounds of de- 
bauchery in the streets of St. Augustine 
at night. There is a single motion- 
picture theater, and although one of the 
popular bars has a South Seas décor and 
the front of another juts out over the 
sidewalk in the form of a ship’s prow, 
you do not have the feeling that things 
will ever get seriously out of hand in 
either of them. In a statewide competi- 
tion for first place in sin St. Augustine 
would fall far behind Miami, Tampa or 
Key West. Violence is not one of its 
characteristics, though it was in the 
past, and to a remarkable degree. 

Only a short walk from the current 
Fountain of Youth is a quiet place by 
the river, the site of the original mis- 
sion of Nombre de Dios. The grounds 
are thickly grown with ancient oaks, 
which are hung with Spanish moss. 
Looking seaward, you can see the pale 
sandy line of the offshore islands, a 
dark-blue channel and the blue-and- 
white ocean beyond. Among the trees 
are the crumbling headstones of old 
graves and a little vine-covered chapel 
to Nuestra Senora de la Leche y Buen 
Parto—Our Nursing Mother of Happy 
Delivery—before whose shrine awoman 
is often kneeling in prayer. Outside, the 
breeze becomes lost in the deep shade 
and scattered among the flecks of sun- 
light that scarcely stir on the cool 
ground. It is a place filled with an ex- 
traordinary sense of peace—which is 
iror ic because it was here, in the year 
1565 and not with the brief visit of Ponce 
de Leon fifty years before, that the 

Continued on Page 134 
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The Small Voice of Peace — Fifth in 
Holiday's Series on the Work of the 


United Nations 


@ “Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in 
the minds of men that the defences of peace must 
be constructed.”’ So begins the constitution of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. It is a noble and challenging 
statement, and also somewhat vague. The same 
descriptive terms can be applied, without being 
unfair, to UNESCO itself. 

UNESCO is at once the most exhilarating and the 
most exasperating of the agencies which, like 
planets in a solar system, swing around the United 
Nations. It is exhilarating because, whether by 
teaching simple literacy to a few million hewers of 
wood and drawers of water or by grandly inspiring 
an International Geophysical Year, it has spurred 
men the world over to use their brains. It is 
exasperating because its achievements cannot be 
weighed or measured ; show no quick, dramatic re- 
sults; fill no bellies, cure no pains, spike no guns. 

In the pursuit of its admirable, if sometimes 
fuzzy, goals, UNESCO has enlisted philosophers and 
poets, artists and scientists, pedants and scholars— 
an erudite and illustrious company comprising all 
that is bravest and best in the mind and imagina- 
tion of mankind. To run down the roster is to lay 
oneself open to the charge of name-dropping. 
Archibald MacLeish helped write UNESCO’s con- 
stitution. Julian Huxley was the organization’s 
first director-general. Such diverse thinkers as 
Bertrand Russell, Jacques Maritain and Reinhold 
Niebuhr have exerted their minds on behalf of 
UNESCO. The organization’s handsome headquar- 
ters in Paris was designed by Marcel Breuer, Pier 
Luigi Nervi and Bernard Zehrfuss, and embel- 
lished with sculpture by Jean Arp, Alexander 
Calder, Henry Moore and Isamu Noguchi, and 
with murals by Joan Miré and Pablo Picasso. At 
UNESCO’s beck, Paul Hindemith set to music the 
words of The Canticle of Hope by Paul Claudel, 
and Thornton Wilder served as rapporteur for a 
conference in Venice which was an unprecedented 
assemblage of literary, artistic, musical and the- 
atrical talents. 

This sort of list could be extended indefinitely 
without difficulty. Yet despite the array of these 
and other celebrated intellects—or perhaps to 
some extent because of it—after fifteen years there 
is still lively disagreement as to what UNESCO 
should be doing. Should UNEsco’s activity be lim- 
ited to what shall “contribute to peace and secu- 
rity” ? Or should it embrace whatever shall advance 
“the common welfare of mankind” ? (Both phrases 
are quoted from UNESCO’s constitution.) Should 





UNESCO be an organization of the intellectual élite, 
as the Europeans have urged, aiding and stimulat- 
ing the work of the hundreds of international schol- 
arly associations? Or, as the Americans have ar- 
gued, should it use the techniques of mass com- 
munication to build understanding and friendship 
among people everywhere? Should UNEsco func- 
tion only as part of the United Nations? Or should 
it keep itself aloof from that occasionally choleric 
political forum? 

In practice, the answer to all such contradictory 
questions has been Yes; and so UNESCO has 
plunged into a complexity of projects having to do 
with nearly everything under the sun and with 
some things inside the sun as well: the pollution of 
urban atmosphere and the conservation of rural 
water; the plankton in the ocean and the rivers 
that run under the desert; solar energy and atomic 
fission; the mind of man, unpredictable and often 
sick, and the mind of the electronic computer, 
mechanical and sometimes awesome; archae- 
ological monuments of the past and sociological 
visions of the future; a whirl of activity which, 
seen from the outside, can both delight and dismay. 

From the inside it is different. At the center of 
UNESCO’S affairs, in the eye of this intellectual 
hurricane, sits an imperturbable Frenchman. He is 
René Maheu, a trim, well-knit man in his fifties, 
reflective and quiet-spoken, who gives the impres- 
sion of relaxed strength, both physical and mental. 
His glance is quick, warm and assured; his straight 
dark hair has retreated back over what is, unques- 
tionably, an egghead. He is perhaps the only pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the world who chucked 
it to become the feature editor of a press service. 

Assisted by this discrepant past, M. Maheu 
has risen steadily in UNESCO. Today he is the or- 
ganization’s deputy director-general and often 
acts for the director-general, an Italian lawyer 
named Vittorino Veronese, who has been on 
sick leave during part of the past year or so. 
M. Maheu has won a reputation as one of the 
three or four ablest administrators in the United 
Nations family. 

When M. Maheu was in New York not long 
ago, I talked with him at the office UNESCO main- 
tains at the United Nations. Unlike most of the 
cubicles in the Secretariat Building, these rooms 
have a personality of their own. A bookcase spills 
over with recently published volumes of sacred 
Oriental literature, translated into English at the 
behest of UNESCO; the walls are bright with color 
reproductions of tapestries, mosaics and iconog- 





A WORLD OF 


Through UNESCO, the untaught learn to read, the learned 


by Peter Lyon 


raphy from all over the world, fruits of another 
UNESCO project; the chatter in the corridors is 
polylingual, for the current UNESCO representative 
to the United Nations is Iraqi, the information of- 
ficer is Uruguayan, and his assistant is American. 

M. Maheu sat on a sagging leather couch, sip- 
ping tea from a cardboard container. He took for 
his text the fuzzy image that UNESco has projected 
to the world. He asked, “Is it because UNESCO 
dwells in the realm of the mind?” And he an- 
swered, “I think not. After all, art is concrete, is 
definite. So is science. Education is the concern of 
every family with children. No, it is not because 
we deal with ideas rather than with manpower, 
food, germs, calories.” He leaned forward, swirling 
his tea in its container and staring at it abstractedly. 
“But when we are asked, what are the results 
of your action in the field of ideas, then we are 
in trouble. What is the effect of a work of art 
on its times? How can an idea be measured? 
And for UNESCO the important thing is the stimu- 
lation of ideas.” 

More than ten years ago UNESCO Officials broached 
the notion of an international laboratory for nu- 
clear research. Experts sniffed, considering the 
project too ambitious, and looked for UNESCO to 
take an inelegant pratfall. But today the laboratory 
stands at Geneva, equipped with the most powerful 
proton synchrotron in the world; it is supported by 
thirteen member governments and boasts an an- 
nual budget bigger than UNESCO’s. It seems likely 
that the study of high-energy particles at this 
laboratory is stimulating ideas. 

M. Maheu smiled reminiscently. “I remember,” 
he said, “‘it was in 1954, we held a seminar at 
Copenhagen on astronautics. A man came up to 
me; he was the president, I think, of the Inter- 
national Astronautical Association, and he wanted 
us to give immediate attention to astronautics. A 
top priority. He insisted that UNEsco should al- 
locate more money, help study the problem, look 
into the legal aspects of outer space. Outer space! 
I looked at him. I said this was impossible because 
our priority was for atomic energy. He said non- 
sense, atomic energy was already something of 
the past.” 

“Nineteen fifty-four,” I said. “It’s a long time 
ago.”” (Man’s first satellite was hurled aloft in 
October, 1957.) 

“Yes,” said M. Maheu, quite seriously, “it’s a 
long time ago.” He smiled. “And so we have to be 
attentive to all aspects of creative mental activity. 
Yesterday it was atomic energy, today it is outer 
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UNDERSTANDING 


probe deeper into knowledge, and men of good will seek paths to global amity 


space. Things move so fast. Priorities? Yes, but 
they must not be exclusive. Tomorrow—who 
knows—it may be computation, or oceanography, 
or”—here he smiled again, wickedly—“‘something 
else devoid of practical importance.” 

And, of course, there are so many fields of re- 
search that seem to have no practical importance. 

“The difficulty with UNEsco,” said M. Maheu, 
“is the diversity of its tasks and its responsibilities. 
But how can it be otherwise? We are criticized. 
You are too diverse, we are told. But the activity 
of the mind is diversified, and so is our work. 


NESCO is like a mind with three 
lobes—educational, scientific and 
cultural—that can concentrate 
simultaneously on different prob- 
lems. In 1956, with a swarm of 
projects already afoot in all three 
of these broad areas, there was mounted in each 
a Major Project, each complete with a co- 
ordinator and a staggering documentation. (It 
may be confidently set down that no communion 
on earth, including even the U. S. Department of 
Defense, places such touching faith in documenta- 
tion. For each Major Project there is a periodical 
magazine; from each a stream of mimeographed 
reports; and in each a vast file of studies, reviews, 
evaluations, statistical compilations, abstracts, 
annotated bibliographies, directories and micro- 
filmed copies. UNESCO has helped set up an Inter- 
national Advisory Committee on Bibliography, 
Documentation and Terminology, which now ad- 
vises UNESCO on even further documentation.) 

The first Major Project, the one in the field of 
education, is concentrated on primary schooling in 
Latin America. In 1956, the average level of edu- 
cation for the population as a whole did not 
exceed the first grade; those who did enter school 
did not stay, on an average, beyond the fourth 
grade. (There is every reason to beliéve that the 
situation is even worse in Africa and in southeast 
Asia.) There were other needs, equally appalling: 
half the teachers were inadequately trained, there 
were too few schoolrooms, curricula had creaked 
into senility. 

After the first three years UNESCO, with the 
grudging support of most of the Latin American 
governments, could count nearly twenty-five 
million children at school (some nineteen million 
still get no schooling at all) and ninety thousand 
more teachers at work in new classrooms. The 
Major Project is scheduled to run until 1968; on 


the horizon, by the end of the decade, is the goal: 
decent primary education for every child in Latin 
America. If the goal is to be won, more money will 
be needed. An advisory committee has observed 
that the funds could be raised easily if the Latin 
American governments involved would stop buy- 
ing military supplies. The governments involved 
have promised to consider the matter. 

The second Major Project, the one in the field 
of science, is addressed to reclaiming the arid 
lands of the world for fruitful agriculture. A score 
of scientific disciplines, represented by special- 
ists from thirty-three countries, are joined in 
this research—geologists, geophysicists, climatolo- 
gists, physiologists, chemists, hydrologists, solar 
engineers, microbiologists and others—and their 
concern covers roughly one third of the earth. 

It has been UNESCO’s hope that, by bringing 
these scientists together and so assisting in an ex- 
change of ideas, somehow the deserts can be made 
to bloom. Thus far, however, the results are not 
only negative, they are menacing. Beware, says 
Dr. Luna Leopold of the U.S. Geological Survey, 
lest we continue to “overspend” our capital of 
water, as we do in the western United States, a 
thousand times as fast as the rains can restore it. 
Beware of irrigating the desert, says Mr. B. P. 
Uvarov of the United Kingdom, lest the ravenous 
locust be encouraged to engorge farm areas be- 
yond its present range. We shall not survive, Dr. 
H. Heiman of Israel warns us, unless we learn to 
take fresh water from the sea. These men speak 
like Cassandra, to a trifling and heedless audi- 
ence; but UNESCO hopes not only that the audience 
will grow but also that the scientists themselves 
may soon have more encouraging news to report. 


While these first two Major Projects will surely 
prove invaluable to the peoples of other countries, 
it is the third, the one in the cultural area, that 
would seem to have held the most promise for 
Americans. This is the effort to bring about a 
warmer appreciation, by Orientals and Occiden- 
tals, of each other’s cultural values. The task re- 
quires a two-way street; for just as we puzzle over 
an inscrutable and mysterious East or perhaps, 
sinking a notch lower, dread a Yellow Peril, so 
they despise an arrogant and materialist West, all 
bombs and dollars and glittering machinery. 
UNESCO has proposed to slay both stereotypes and, 
in their place, to install reasonable approximations 
of reality. 


Here, in some ways, is the most provocative of 
UNESCO’s undertakings; and here, as well, is pro- 
vided an insight into UNESCO’s ways of working. 

The UNESCO secretariat in Paris pays scant at- 
tention to this third Major Project. “It proceeds 
under its own steam,”’ M. Maheu told me. “‘Even 
UNESCO is unaware of what changes the project 
may already have brought about.” The reason for 
this unconcern is that UNESCO has delegated re- 
sponsibility for the project to the member states, 
through the instrumentality known as the national 
commission. This is a group of private citizens 
in each state—leaders, usually, in their profes- 
sions—who volunteer their time and their talents 
to help UNEsco forward its objectives. Any growth 
in the mutual appreciation of Oriental and Occi- 
dental cultures, then, can theoretically be traced to 
these national commissions. 

But only theoretically. If we ask what the United 
States national commission has contributed to this 
Major Project, the answer must be—not much. 
In 1957 there was convened at San Francisco a 
conference of heavyweight thinkers under the slo- 
gan, “Turn East Toward Asia.” There have been a 
few local celebrations of Asian culture, engineered 
by such lively organizations as the Council on 
World Affairs, in Dayton, Ohio. A few exhibitions 
of Asian art have circulated through museums; a 
few programs of Asian music have been broadcast ; 
there have been studies of how textbooks might be 
revised so that American children could learn that 
the Orient boasts civilizations more ancient than 
the Egyptian, as enlightened as the Greek, and 
more powerful than the Roman. But in the main 
the American phase of the project has languished. 

The commissioners, however, have their excel- 
lent reasons for this state of affairs. The chairman 
of the American commission for UNESCO, William 
Dix, is a thoughtful and courtly Virginian who in 
correct life is the librarian of Princeton University. 
Paraphrasing Abraham Lincoln, Mr. Dix said not 
long ago: “I rather think that UNEsco should do 
only those things which the individual member 
states cannot do, or which they cannot do so well 
unaided.” And it is true that at least in the United 
States, there are private groups (like the Asia So- 
ciety and the Asia Foundation) which command 
more money and a better staff than are provided 
the national commission by the Congress. More- 
over, the International Co-operation Administra- 
tion (the Point Four agency), working with Asian 
governments and with educational institutions 
here and in Asia, has Continued on Page 120 
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Seventeenth of a HOLIDAY Series: THE MOST FASHIONABLE WOMEN 








Mrs. Ethan Stroud 
sets out for town (left) 
in a straight-cut 
linen suit by Mainbocher— 
a black skirt and 
an off-white jacket 
trimmed with black braid. 
Her short evening dress 
(opposite page) 
is white-and-green 
printed chiffon, 
with floating panels 
front and back to enhance 
its diaphanous effect; 
it is by Howard Greer 
of Beverly Hills. 
Both photographs were made 
at Mrs. Stroud’s mother’s home, 
an airy dwelling designed 
by Edward D. Stone. 
:, _— a ON oft By the pool at 
“erence et am ate SEW ag inca Ye OB Cire nee ee SSeeer ee = her own home (bAow), 

gf ; as, Mrs. Stroud wears 
flowery pants of 
lightweight wool and 
a raspberry sweater jacket, 
both by Zumpano 
of New York. 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY RONNY JAQUES 


Dressing for Dallas 


@ Dallas breeds a passion for exploring the world and for enjoying it. 
From New Delhi to Warsaw you encounter her citizens, broadening 
horizons, negotiating to transplant this idea or that art form home to 
Texas. One of the results of their expansive approach to living is a 
certain excitement in dress—as demonstrated by Mrs. Ethan Stroud, 
one of Dallas’s most fashionable women. 

Mrs. Stroud, the daughter of petroleum executive Mrs. Bruno 
Graf, is the energetic wife of a Dallas lawyer. Riding, swimming and 
skiing all attract her: she sponsors a pony club to teach children 
horsemanship, she swims every day in the year, and she goes with her 
husband to Aspen each winter. Mrs. Stroud entertains and is enter- 
tained so much that she says a visit to New York seems to be a rest. 
Her civic interests have placed her on the boards of half a dozen 
organizations devoted to the arts or to good works, like the Contem- 
porary Arts Museum and the Children’s Hospital. 

Dressing for such a life obviously imposes conditions on Mrs. 
Stroud’s wardrobe. Since she can rarely afford the two hours tradi- 
tionally devoted to the toilette of a grande dame, she favors clothes 
that are easy to wear, and avoids those that are overly complicated. 
She frowns on any style that seems to overpower the wearer. Among 
her favorite designers she lists Mainbocher and Trigére from the 
older group; Estévez, Galanos and Scaasi from the newer. And 
among her favorite stores is naturally Neiman-Marcus, that widely 
known embodiment of the Dallas approach to life. 








Seventeenth of a HOLIDAY Series: 


THE MOST FASHIONABLE WOMEN 


a 


PoE RIE is Bs 


Strong colors rule fashion 
in the warm climate 
of Dallas, and 


Mrs. Ethan Stroud 

is glad of it. 

The slim pants 

and tunic top of 

her Oriental hostess outfit 
(above), by Tina Leser, 
are green silk brocade. 
For the pleated 

evening dress (left), 
photographed on 

an island dining area 
created by Edward Stone, 
Mimi Tuthill of New York 
used yards and yards of 
sapphire chiffon. 

And for an informal 
at-home combination 
(opposite page), 

Mrs. Stroud mixes 
purple and orange— 

a mohair sweater 

by Mimi Tuthill and 

silk slacks by Zumpano. 













































Soren and gracious, as though aware 
of its place in England’s history, the Thames meanders through the green of 
Oxfordshire. It has time to dream here and be proud, time to laze and preen in 
the sun, time to remember and be quiet, before London’s hubbub and the clamor 
of the docks surround it, at its journey’s end, with a different kind of beauty. 


Thames 


River of History 


by V.S. Pritchett 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY TOM HOLLYMAN 


@ River life is male: Father Tiber; Old Man River; Father 
Thames. On the banks of rivers, civilizations are begotten. 
English civilization is the Thames. It is the pre-eminent Brit- 
ish river. 

It is small, but the British specialty is, notoriously, small- 
ness. The Thames could be swallowed whole by the Rhine, 
the Danube or the Volga; from its estuary far down on 
the east coast of England, to its source in the west among 
the hills of Gloucestershire, it is only 209 miles long; it is 
only fifty yards wide at Oxford, 250 yards at London Bridge, 
and 700 at Gravesend and Tilbury. Twenty-odd miles farther 
down is the estuary and the Nore Light Tower where the 
river ends its journey to the sea. 

A ship bound for London will pass the Nore Light and 
pick up the river pilot off Gravesend Pier, where the river 
narrows. There are another twenty-four miles to travel before 
she can dock in the Pool below London Bridge in the center 
of the city. The pilot will take her past Greenwich on the 
south bank, and the Isle of Dogs—an island of docks, i 
fact—on the north, where Limehouse Reach begins. Beyond 
is Tower Bridge, cutting the Pool in half, and beyond London 
Bridge she cannot go. The journey farther up must be done 
by river steamer or launch. These Continued on Page 88 
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ee river attracts colorful figures. 
This cheery lady, Mrs. Woodward Fisher, who might easily be a butterfly collector, 
is in fact the director of a company operating a hundred and five Thames barges. 





Continued from Page 86 __ craft pass under the bridges of Blackfriars, 
Waterloo, Westminster, Lambeth, Vauxhall and the rest, until we 
breathe less polluted air in the suburban greenery of Kew, Hampton 
Court and Richmond. 

At Teddington the tidal water and the rule of the Port of London 
Authority end: then we are free for the pastoral river—for Windsor, 
Hampton Court and Richmond, for the pleasure waters of Maiden- 
head, the straight racing mile of Henley and its regatta, for Goring 
and Oxford and so into the west of England, through Lechlade, 
Cricklade to the source. 
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The secret of the power and prestige of the Thames lies in its 
location; the estuary is immediately opposite the mouths of three 
great rivers of continental Europe—the Elbe, the Scheldt and the 
Rhine. Handily placed at the crossing of the sea routes, the Thames 
turned the port of London into a huge warehouse and center of 
transshipment. Half the being of the river is mercantile; it is heavy 
with wealth and the advantages of trade and politics. To follow the 
Thames from estuary to source is to cut through the dense accumu- 
lation of English political history into the vegetative rumination 


and poetry of English life. 
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Mi enise:s of the family of Harry T. 
Phelps, bargemaster to the Worshipful Company of Fishmongers, have been 
winning the Coat and Badge prize in the Doggett’s rowing race for over a century. 





So we can say that the Thames is really two rivers: London river, 
which is the river of merchants and government, and, above that, the 
“sweete Themmes” of poetry and pleasure. Let us look at London 
river first. It stretches from the Nore Light Tower in the estuary to 
London Bridge, just over forty-seven miles of muddy and polluted 
water poor in oxygen—a River Policeman told me there is none at 
all—where no fish live. They get 500 tons of driftwood, broken boxes 
mainly, out of this part of the river every year. The water is some- 
times sadly silvered, but most often it is brown to look at, like dark 
ale, and very murky, fit only for rats. Indeed, a pair of kestrels made a 


nest and brought up a family in the roof of the Savoy Hotel in the 
Strand a year or two back, and lived off the rats of the Thames mud. 

Toward the end of the day the dirty water takes on a ragged and 
weary gravity, for there is nearly always mist in London to blur and 
take the hard edge off a skyline or a warehouse wall. Sometimes, as it 
sweeps between Blackfriars and Westminster, or again by Chelsea, the 
river looks tawny, leathery and majestic. Smoke, fog, mist, all the 
umbers and purples of London haze, paint elaborate and baroque 
sunsets which suggest the back cloth of an unbelievable melodrama 
with a sentimental ending. What a place for a murder, a suicide, some 
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Ar votes dusk enfolds the Mother of 
Parliaments. This unlikely pile, touched by a kind of grave architectural whimsey, 
is seen at its fantastic best from across the Thames. There is probably no more 
familiar silhouette to be found in all Europe: the fussy yet dignified conglomera- 
tion has come to symbolize whatever anyone understands by the British tradition. 


life-and-death gesture, the river looks in these moments. One thinks 
of the low balustrade on Waterloo Bridge, which suicides are said to 
prefer—the police reckon they save half of them—or of the peculiar 
fragment of an anonymous London love story painted by some pass- 
ing amateur on a piece of iron on Hungerford Bridge, just above the 
red light that marks the channel: “John, come home to 63 Elm——” 
The rest is undecipherable; it was daubed there years ago, and the 
author evidently had an obsession, for it is repeated fifty yards farther 
on—with a change of address. 

Sinister, its darkness glossed by scarves of golden light and the 
pinkish black of the London night, the Thames has in these hours 
some quality which I can only call imperial. The river has known 
everything; in the Blitz, bits of it even caught fire. 

As with many important English things, there is nothing appro- 
priately grand about the entry to the river from the sea. The estuary 
is wide and open, but narrows to five and a half miles at the Nore 
Light Tower. Joseph Conrad has described what it’s like to bring a 
ship into London. The pilot comes down to meet you, he says, and 
takes the ship through Queens Channel, Princes Channel or the Four 
Fathoms; sometimes he comes up to the Swin from the north. Conrad 
said that, of all the rivers he knew, this one lacked romance and 
grandeur in its outer approaches. Its quality, he said, was mysterious- 
ness. There was no sign of a great city, no clatter of work, but the 
silence of low sea wall and marsh, broken here and there by chalk 
bluff. His ship, he said, went deeper and deeper inland as if it were 
being lured. He saw more sky than land. 

The entry is most mysterious in a light sea fog, when an extra 
brush stroke of unearthliness may be given by the sight of the high 
brown sails of one of the few remaining sailing barges of the river— 
some “‘bricky,” low in the water, still surviving against the competi- 
tion of the roads, making for the Essex or the Kentish brickfields, 
or carrying a cargo of rubbish and clinker. Tall, melancholy, these 
stained and rusted sails rise over craft that seem to be standing 
still until, as you pass one, you can just hear the whisper of the 
water at the stern. I believe there are not more than half a dozen 
of them left. Presently, as you move upstream, the oil stores, the 
power and gas plants appear in the marshes, standing up like cathe- 
drals. If you should ever walk across these flats you will come upon 
gunnery ranges, forgotten lime workings, factories abandoned gen- 
erations ago and broken up; this desolate country is a natural scene 
for the writer of thrillers. Continued on Page 96 
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DINING 
OUT 

IN 
WASHINGTON 


by Charlton Ogburn, Jr. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRED J. MAROON 


@ Washington, D.C. is the most American city east of the 
Appalachians. Cities to the north, into which the tides of 
immigration have flowed, retain flavors of foreignness. To 
the south there lingers a hint of a separate tradition. 
Washington, with a population drawn from all parts of the 
country, is the American people assembled in a kind of 
permanent convention. Its standards are American stand- 
ards—and the restaurants that fill twenty-one pages of its 
classified telephone directory perhaps are best described as 
utilitarian. Not since Jubal Early’s hungry Confederates 
were turned back in ’64 has anyone come any great dis- 
tance to Washington for adventures in eating. Why should 
he, when he can go to New York? Still, a great many per- 
sons find something else to bring them to the capital city, 
and once here they fare well if they know where to go. 
There are noteworthy restaurants in Washington, and 
some with a distinction not of cuisine alone. 

Washington is a city with a dual nature. In food as in 
much else of importance it looks toward both the hinter- 
land and the world at large. New York, woven of mani- 
fold foreign strands, is the nation’s most international 
city; and Washington, by virtue of the world-wide associa- 
tions of its citizens, is the most cosmopolitan. Whenever 
you are invited to dinner in the capital, your partners are 
likely to have been reporting recently on the Japanese 
economy, or teaching Turks to fly jets. 

Those who learn overseas to love foreign cooking are 
most likely to indulge their new-found tastes in their own 
kitchens when they come home. This is partly because 
Washingtonians normally eat at home, and partly because 
the city, lacking large immigrant groups, has only a lim- 
ited number of authentic foreign restaurants of which our 
most highly regarded are the French and Chinese. 

Our best are French. La Salle du Bois, just west of Con- 
necticut Avenue on M Street, and the Colony, just east of 
Connecticut on DeSales Street, are within two blocks of 
each other and of other restaurants worthy of mention: 
LeBistro, Harvey’s, Paul Young’s. This area, around the 
Mayflower Hotel, is Washington’s miniature version of 
mid-town Manhattan. 

La Salle du Bois and the Colony are both owned by Alex 
Stuart, a restaurateur from New York. La Salle, now 
nearly twenty years old and the older of the two, is a bit 
more French in atmosphere and more elegant, with its 
high ceiling and great crystal chandelier. The chef, Camille 
Pichot, came to the United Continued on Page 94 
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M. and Mme, Guillaume Guilbo operate LeBistro; very French. 









Genghis Khan features excellent Far Eastern food and beautiful waitresses. 
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Mrs. Frank C. Hall in her famous gas-lit restaurant, which has occupied this site since 1885; it is soon to be relocated. 


Headwaiter Wm. Reid and “Mr. Bip” guard O’ Donnell’s standards. The motto of the Price brothers’ Occidental: Where Statesmen Dine. 











Continued from Page 92 _ States five years ago via the 
Eiffel Tower Restaurant of Montreal from Le Crillon 
Hotel in Paris, bringing with him a skill born of a seven- 
year apprenticeship under M. L’Homme of the Restaurant 
Voisin of Chartres. M. Pichot has a special fondness for 
sliced mushrooms cooked in fresh cream. This sauce en- 
riches the filet de sole Grand Duc. sweetbreads Maintenon 
and escalope de veau Normande. 

If a cook is judged by his treatment of the ordinary, the 
noodles at La Salle should be mentioned, though this is a 
backhand approach to the specialties of the house in which 
the noodles form a modest if indispensable sounding- 
board. One is scaloppine of veal aux champignons Madere, 
a tender cut with the flavor distilled in wine. A fitting ac- 
companiment is a Chablis Grand Cru 1957 or a Chablis 
Vaillon 1958. You could want no finer complement, either, 
to the specialty of La Salle, chapon soufflé. This is breast of 
capon, boned, folded over a farce of egg whites, truffles, 
pulverized dark meat and cognac, then egg-dipped, rolled 
in tiny croutons, baked and served with a Smitane sauce 
(sour cream, onion and white wine). M. Pichot credits 
this delicacy to Alex Stuart who, he says, “’as a nice 
imagination to marry one t’ing to anudder.” Another of 
Mr. Stuart’s creations is thin pancakes with Alaskan crab, 
in which the crabmeat, wrapped in paper-thin pancakes, 
rests upon light-textured, buttered rice and is topped with 
curry sauce. 

Not to cap the meal with one of M. Pichot’s soufflés 
would be to miss an experience for which La Salle is locally 
famous; and of course you cannot “wait and see.”’ The 
souffié must be ordered at the same time as the rest of the 
meal if it is to be ready to enter the oven when the main 
course is served, as it should be. The most popular is in- 
spired with the aromatic orange flavor of Grand Marnier. 

The Colony, with its carpeting, plush, leather and ceiling 
of maroon, its engraved beams, its wall mirrors alternating 
with panels of bas-relief statuary (Grover Cleveland 
baroque, one habitué calls it) is the most expensive place in 
town. Downstairs, in cozier quarters, there is a men’s 
luncheon grill which at night becomes a cocktail lounge 
with a songstress. The new chef at the Colony, André 
Steunou, isa twenty-nine-year-old Breton whosucceeded M. 
Pichot when the latter moved to La Salle, but if the menus 
of the two establishments are not identical they are anala- 
gous. If at La Salle you begin with a Senegalese glacée, 
basically chicken stock enriched with cream, spiced with 
curry, garnished with strips of breast of chicken and served 
ice-cold, your choice at the Colony might be a gazpacho—a 
rapier-thin, clear Spanish soup of tomato juice, green pep- 
per, onion and Tabasco sauce served in a glass bowl float- 
inga piece of ice. At the Colony, chapon souffié is prepared 
with a périgueux sauce, a demi-glace with a truffle essence 
flavored with Madeira. I like particularly the sole amandine 
at the Colony; the fillets are sautéed in butter and gar- 
nished with sliced almonds sautéed separately; with the 
dish comes a half lemon neatly wrapped in tissue to prevent 
squirting. They deserve being eaten lingeringly, morsel by 
morsel. A more celebrated offering, perhaps, is sole Walew- 
ska, a fillet poached with truffles and sliced lobster in a wine 
sauce. In each case it is Dover sole, flown from England. 

The combined wine list of the two restaurants is not ex- 
celled in Washington. Thirty or more Champagnes are 
offered, plus the full-bodied Burgundies of the Céte de 
Nuits, the suave red Bordeaux of the Médoc and Graves— 
Chateau Margaux and Chateau Haut-Brion as well as se- 
lected domestic wines. The modest-priced 1955 Bernka- 
steler, a green-gold Continued on Page 164 


Jimmy Speros of Normandy Farm poses with his white-capped waitresses. 
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La Rive Gauche: try beef tenderloin stuffed with foie gras and truffles. The Washington Gourmet Society has enjoyed the food at Paul Young's. 
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Gravesend is a pretty little town, 
with a good deal of Regency about it 
and the air of having been drawn by 
Cruikshank and populated by Dickens. 
Indeed, all this part of the Thames is 
full of Dickens—from Rotherhithe, 
where Bill Sikes hanged himself, to 
Gadshill, where the novelist lived; 
from Rochester to the Medway, from 
which Mr. Micawber hoped for some- 
thing to turn up. At Gravesend the 
shops sell shrimps, cockles and winkles 
from the estuary flats. There is talk of 
“up-anchoring” in the pubs. River life 
has even affected the parking lots, for 
on the wall of a boat house are the 
words ‘‘Please park pretty.”” Customers 
in the bar of the Clarendon Royal raise 
their tankards and, as they do so, can- 
not resist a sideways glance at the river 
to note the ships going by, two a min- 
ute at high tide, and to listen to the 
peremptory blasphemies of the tugs. 

From now on up the Pool there will 
be no silence on the river, but a day- 
long, night-long cacophony carrying 
briskly across the water; an orchestra 
of phutting cranes, rattling conveyors, 
shovelings, chuggings, whinings, the 
clanking and croak of anchors, the 
spinning of winches and the fizz of 
steam—broken every now and then by 
the whistles of ships’ officers to their 
crews or occasionally by a plain human 
voice uttering an unprintable word. 


The last time I came up from Graves- 
end by water was on a tug. It is a good 
way to see how the Thames works. A 
dirty damp light was breaking on a cold 
morning. To climb from one tug to 
another as they lie doglike and close to- 
gether at the jetty is not easy, especially 
under the faraway gaze of a tug’s crew. 
In fact it is a delusion that there is any- 
thing faraway about the gaze. It is 
strange, too, to find yourself steaming 
up the river in a barnyard cackle of 
radio telephony: “Calling Sun 17. Take 
the Florian and go in with her, over. 
Calling Sun /6. Has that little Spaniard 
moved? What’s the matter with her? 
O.K. I'll be back.” 

Our job is to take the Florian up to 
Millwall. There she lies, white and clean 
as a new castle in midstream, home 
from the Persian Gulf. A grinning Irish 
officer and the unsmiling Persian crew 
in their astrakhan bonnets look down 
on us as the anchor groans up. We put 
a waterman on the Jacob’s ladder and 
he climbs up calling for his breakfast, 
and then the tow is thrown and the 
tug’s crew grabs it. It takes three men, 
with gloved hands and all their strength, 
to get this tow in and lock it down 
with a mallet. In a moment the Florian’s 
siren blows, the tug curses back twice; 
ship and imp are talking and we are 
turning the monster round. 

“Been on for forty-eight hours,” 
says the skipper. He has had to bring 
his wife and a television set because he 
never knows when he’ll be home. For a 
few hours, as we move upriver, we 
stand stamping our feet in the smell of 
oil, taking lungfuls of coal smoke and 
wharf smells that blow across the 
Stream. Those warehouse doors ‘and 
yards breathe out strong: gusts of raw 


timber, clouds of coal gas, camphor and 
the rich gluey smell of bulk sugar. The 
Thames smells of goods. Ahead of us are 
ancient names of ugly places. Poplar, 
Stepney, Limehouse, Wapping, Shadwell, 
Deptford—where King Henry VIII had 
his ships built—the dockyard at Wool- 
wich, the Isle of Dogs—where the royal 
dogs were once kept—Blackwall, whence 
Captain John Smith sailed (fourteen years 
before the Pilgrim Fathers left Plymouth), 


to found the colony of Virginia, and 
Cuckold’s Point, where a king of England, 
one of the Henrys, once gratified a loyal 
innkeeper by seducing his wife. But we 
are still a good hour or two from there, 
staring at a gasworks, watching the iron 
ore being grabbed out of the lighters at 
the Ford plant, seeing it travel overhead 
to the furnaces and pour out in red liquid. 
As the skipper says, with that special bit- 
terness river men have when they think of 


road transport, “It comes in by lighter and 
goes out on wheels.” 

The lighters are the distinguishing craft 
of the Thames, marking its difference from 
all other rivers. They are moored by the 
score, all over the stream, forming vague 
low islands and archipelagos. It is the 
commonest sight of the river to see a tug 
rushing along with a double row of these 
poor, black, blind hulks behind her; they 

Continued on Page 99 
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NOW YOU CAN STOP WISHING 
ENOW YOU CAN FLY YOUR OWN PLANE! a 
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Piper Colt at Grand Bahama Club in the Bahamas, perfect 
“cruising” area for the Colt owner. (Wheel speed fairings extra ) 


PIPER Colt 0: 


WORLD’S FIRST “COMPACT OF THE AIR” 
with amazing flying ease and safety...120 mph speed 
... 18 miles per gallon economy. 





START 
FLYING 
THE 


COLT WAY 
... perfect for beginners 
Been wishing you could take up flying? It’s the 


world’s most practical sport... 





so useful in business, 
so much fun at the same time! Now, with the Colt, 
why put it off any longer? The Colt’s the perfect be- 
ginner’s airplane, for safety, simplicity and economy. 


Piper Colt!—biggest news i 


n private flying since the first Cub was 


built. Piper Colt!—the plane you've long been waiting for. 

Piper Colt!—a speedy, roomy, cross-country airplane, yet designed 
with gentle flight habits for the beginner, 
afford—priced thousands of dollars less than any other side-by-side sport 


ata price most people can 


airplane—priced at a sensational $4995! 


ness, Over 120 mph top speed, 


Learn so Easily with your local Piper Colt dealer. 
Thanks to low Colt costs he can offer new, lower 


rates. You can learn by taking individual lessons, 
learn while you travel, or learn in just a few days 


while on vacation. 


Learn FREE when you buy your own Colt. Build 
up flying time and experience. Then, if you wish, 
turn in your Colt (at amazingly high trade-in value) 
for any of Piper’s larger, faster planes—the just- 
.world-record- 
twin-engine 


announced 4- -place Cherokee.. 
breaking Comanche (180 or 250 hp) oe 
Apache... over-200-mph Aztec. 








MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS 
THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 
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Perfect for sportsmen pilots... 
unmatched for flying club use. 

See, fly the Colt at your Piper Colt dealer’s (he’s in the Yellow Pages) 
or send for information today. 


Compact price, compact economy, but big performance and useful- 


115 mph cruise, 18 to 20 miles per gallon. 
ideal for many business travel needs... 


(PEPER u..coroin 


Lock Haven, Pa. 


‘ 
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{ 
0 Please send brochure on the new Colt 108 | 
and full details on learning to fly. i 

00 Please send 1961 catalog showing | 
Piper’s complete line of planes. 
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Once you step through those big wide-swinging doors, you relax in deep-cush- 1. Impala Convertible. With higher, more comfort- ost 


ioned luxury that’s the next best thing to your favorite easy chair. And Chevy’s able seats — more leg room in the front, more riages 
Jet-smooth ride glides over the bumpiest byway with the kind of poise and stabil- foot room in the rear. termer 
ity you’d expect only in the most expensive makes. Everything about these new 2. Brookwood 9-Passenger Station Wagon. That | prever 
Chevies is custom tailored to your traveling ease and convenience — right back mammoth cargo opening measures almost 5 getting 
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Continued from Page 97 
never sheer or get out of the line 
of tow; they pass under bridges 
and dodge the traffic with the 
ease Of skaters. The big ships 
must unload in the docks, but 
whatever can be dropped over- 
side onto lighters saves port dues. 
It is surprising to stare at one 
of those ugly, seemingly rotting 
islands of craft which look as 
though they have been lying there 
for years, and then suddenly see 
a couple of tugs appear and a 
dozen men spring off. In a few 
minutes of shouting and rushing 
work the island splits into pieces, 
and in a quarter of an hour it has 
gone. They are mostly ““dumb,” 
these barges—that is to say they 
have no engines. One of the gro- 
tesque sights of the Thames is to 
see a barge adrift and askew on 
the tide with one or two men in 
the stern, steering with their long 
oars. Their job looks hopeless. 
The lump looks as though it will 
foul all traffic and blunder into 
the piers of any bridge in its way. 
But the Thames waterman has 
not just tumbled into his job. He 
has been apprenticed ; he has had 
to earn his license. 
The waterman at his long oar 
reminds us that at one time the 
Thames was London’s only con- 
venient or safe road from one 
end of the city to the other. The 
whole population used it. Kings 
and queens went up by river to 
the palaces at the Tower of Lon- 
don or at Greenwich, for royal 
and naval London lay east not 
west until the 18th Century. The 
royal barges, graceful gondolas 
in green and red with golden 
canopies, lie in the National 
Maritime Museum at Greenwich. 
The present queen has twice made 
aroyal river progress—at the end 
of the last war and again at her 
coronation. Shakespeare's Globe 
Theater was on the South Bank 
between London Bridge and 
Blackfriars; the actors and the 
theater crowds, who mostly lived 
on the north side, had to go 
“over the water”—a phrase still 
used in London life. The wher- 
ries were the taxicabs of those 
years: indeed when the roads be- 
came safe and coaches and car- 
riages came in, the London wa- 
termen were powerful enough to 
prevent these interlopers from 
getting licenses for more than a 
generation. The Thames was 
marked by “‘stairs”’ and “gates,” 
Where the wherries picked up 
their passengers. Many still exist: 
Wapping Old Stairs, for example, 
and the stairs at London Bridge 
where Nancy took the boat in 
Oliver Twist. The old trick was 
not to tell the passenger his fare 
until he was in the middle of the 
river and at the wherryman’s 
mercy. These rows and quarrels 
and blusterings were, and are, 
perpetual in British life; British 








liberty seems to be based on bloody-minded 
acrimony; this mild race has a talent for 
digging its toes in. The old Watermen’s & 
Lightermen’s Company, founded in 1555 
to stop these arguments about fares, still 
licenses the apprentice lightermen under 
the Port of London Authority. The pretty 
Georgian building of the Watermen’s and 


Lightermen’s Company, crammed between 
fish warehouses down in Billingsgate—Lon- 
don’s treasures are often stuck away in 
terrible places—has a portrait of one of its 
Masters whose lonely distinction it was to 
be called “‘The Honest Waterman.” Hon- 
esty was a matter for astonishment, till the 
River Police were started at the end of the 


18th Century: they claimed to be the oldest 
police force in the world. 

Shakespeare’s actors were a particular 
thorn in the flesh of the watermen, but in 
fact the uneasy alliance between stage and 
wherry was eventually celebrated in a happy 
fashion in 1715, when an actor called 

Continued on Page 102 
















































NEW KODAK SOUND 8 PROJECTOR 


Now add sound to your 8mm movies! 





The sound of children’s songs and the edge of your processed film.Then 


laughter and chatter . . 


Background music that fits right 
in with your travel and vacation 


movies... 


The voices of the whole family at 
parties and holiday get-togethers. .. 


you simply project your striped film 
with the Kodak Sound 8 and record 
your commentary and music right 
on the film. 

If you’re recording voices, you use 
the microphone that comes with the 
projector. If you’re recording music 


You can add them all to all your or special sound effects, simply use 
movies, new or old, with the exciting your record player or tape recorder. 
new Kodak Sound 8 Projector. (A phono connector cord also comes 

Making your own “‘talkies’’ is as with the Kodak Sound 8. This re- 
easy as this: Ask your dealer to have markable 8mm projector comes to 
Kodak Sonotrack Coating added to you complete.) 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


SEE KODAK'S “THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW" AND “OZZIE AND HARRIET" 


You be the narrator. Add a 
new note 
dimension to your movies—by 
adding a running commentary. 
You can record the whole story 
of your vacation while it’s still 
fresh in your mind, give your 
guests a guided tour, 


See your dealer for exact retail price. 


of realism—a new 





To edit the sound track at any time, 
you simply erase by reversing the 
film, and then re-record. What could 
be easier? 

Because the Sound 8 Projector is 
made by Kodak, you can be sure of 
brilliant screen images, as well as 
quality sound. See—and hear—the 
Kodak Sound 8 Projector demon- 
strated at your Kodak dealer’s. You'll 
like what you see and hear, includ- 
ing the price—less than $350, or as 
little as $35 down. 


Price is subject to change without notice. 


Your own record player or 
tape recorder can be used to 
add music or sound effects. The 
Kodak Sound 8 Projector gives 
you brilliant fidelity. And 
Kodak’s Alfenol magnetic head 
will record for countless hours 
without loss of sound quality. 
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Five years from now 


One of the few remaining spots in Europe that is still untouched, unsophisticated and _—_ Here, the whole world looks French blue: the sea, the sky, the cafés, the tuna fleet, 
rich with atmosphere is Finistére. You'll find this little piece of France at the tip of | even the fishermen in their caps and blouses. 


Brittany. Here, a lady isn’t dressed without her white lace coiffe...a towering, wed- Here, a fishing village is still a fishing village... not a chic resort. You can meet the 
ding cake of a hat that’s so thoroughly starched it can even face a sea gale, unbowed. _ fleet at seven and sip Pernod for breakfast with the friendly, muscled fishermen. You 
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it won’t be the same. 


can hear them auction off the tuna in Breton, the most amusing language on earth. You can have the time of your life in these towns... for a sou. 
You can dine on delicate Belon oysters, idle over a bottle of Muscadet, shop for lace “inistére is just up the coast from some of the most elegant resorts, 
gloves or wooden shoes, and amble through towns dotted with white-washed doll hotels and bikini beaches. It’s bound to be discovered, bound to 


houses. You can swim in a foaming sea, then dry, like a sardine net, on the gigantic change. So if you hunger for originals, for adventure... 


For a colorful folder on Brittany see your travel agent or write: Dept. H-3, Box #221, N.Y. 10; French Government Tourist Office: New York « Chicago + San Francisco « Los Angeles * Miami + Montreal. 
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Thomas Doggett founded a prize called 
Doggett’s Coat and Badge for an annual 
rowing race of Thames Watermen. The race 
has been held every year since then, al- 
though wherries are no longer used: it is 
now rowed in gigs, from the site of the Old 
Swan public house near London Bridge to 


Cadogan Pier at Chelsea, and it is claimed 
to be the oldest and longest rowing race in 
the world, the course being four miles seven 
furlongs. One of the early winners was the 
old prize fighter John Broughton, known as 
the Father of British Boxing and the first to 
introduce the gloves. The prize is a brilliant 
red coat of the period, with a large silver 


badge on the arm bearing the white horse 
of the house of Hanover. This glorious 
piece of apparel can be seen in the hall of 
the Watermen’s and Lightermen’s Company 
at the bottom of St. Mary at-Hill in Bil- 
lingsgate and there, drinking your glass of 
sherry at eleven with the courteous gentle- 
men who are up to their necks in the Thames 











Imported Sherry comes only from the “triangle” 
of Andalusia, the region lying between the towns 
of Jerez de la Frontera, Sanlicar de Barrameda 
and Puerto de Santa Maria. In huge bodegas or 
wine cellars, rows of casks are stacked. Each year 
the new wine is mixed with earlier vintages in 
the topmost row. Over long years, the maturing 
wine is drawn off and mixed with still older vin- 
tages in the casks below. The final casks yield 
the Sherries prized the world over. This is Spain’s 
“solera” method of maturing wine. Slow... but 
incomparable! 


Your Sherry 


The Sherry you pour in your glass today 
began its journey to you untold harvests 
ago. At the right you see it in an early 
stage. Harvesters take the sun-kissed 
grapes into the lagares or wine presses to 
extract the juice. 


No one knows which type of Sherry it 
will become...whether a dry “fino”, a 
medium “amontillado” or a sweet “olo- 
roso”. As any Andalusian capataz (fore- 
man) will tell you, “the wine makes up 
its mind!” To allow it time enough, in 
Spain they use only the slow “solera” 
method of maturing Sherry. At intervals 
of many years, it is brought down through 
the stacked-up casks and mixed with the 
older vintages maturing beneath. Much 
time must pass before Sherry is drawn 
from the bottom casks. 


The choicest of these withdrawals are 
bottled by Harvey in England. Through 
an age-old process, the “olorosos” are 
blended into Harvey’s Bristol Cream. As 
a result, the bottle you buy today tastes 
just as it did in Queen Victoria’s day. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH I 
WINE MERCHANTS, JOHN HARVEY & SONS, LTD. 
BRISTOL, ENGLAND, FOUNDED 1796 


BRISTOL CREAM®, 
Spain sends you no greater 
sherry than this, blended 
and bottled by Harvey’s 
in Bristol. The years have 
made it more costly, more 
golden, more sweet...more 
fitting for finishing the fes- 
tive or the formal dinner. 
In Bristol, other Harvey’s 
sherries are blended, too, 
including...Bristol Dry®, 
Pale, light “fino”, to be 
served chilled or on the 
rocks... Harvey’s Amontil- 
lado,an amber “medium” 
sherry, often preferred 
as a mild cocktail. 


G.F.HEUBLEIN & BRO., HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
SOLE IMPORTERS FOR THE U.S.A, 
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shipping tiades, you can also 
consider the portraits of past 
Masters going back centuries, 
the lovely Adam ceiling and chim- 
ney piece of the Court (all City 
companies are administered by a 
“Court’’), the remarkable clock 
that was once stolen, and other 
treasures of the ancient Thames 
from days when it was not as re- 
spectable as it has become. There 
is even a large painting of the 
ceremony, with the latest Doggett 
winner in the foreground and, 
among the crowd of notables, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

But I am not drinking sherry 
down at Watermen’s Hall. I am 
still freezing on the bridge of the 
tug Sun, as we lead the Florian 
into Millwall Dock. 

The skipper was more silent 
than his prototype in the old 
stories of W. W. Jacobs, the great 
writer of comedies of Thames- 
side life. The Scottish engineer, 
who had been up all night, was 
having a sleep in the wheelhouse, 
and the cabin boy brought up 
those huge white mugs of tea 
which you can always see being 
carried about on tugs as they 
pass by. Working England runs 
on strong, very hot tea, and 
would die without it. 

It was when we had the Florian 
in tow again at the dock en- 
trance, waiting for the drawbridge 
to go up, that I saw the beauty 
of the maneuver, and why there 
is all that delicate waltzing, pull- 
ing and slacking off this way and 
that. The tug had to persuade 
fifteen thousand tons to do a 
series of sharp right-angle turns 
into lock and dock basin, with- 
out touching a quay or any other 
craft by so much as a graze. The 
skipper was playing a game of 
chess with wind, tide, current and 
traffic, a matter he described as 
being partly instinct and partly 
the art of somehow seeing two 
moves ahead. When he nipped 
down the ladder to bolt a chop in 
the galley and said the job upsets 
the digestion, I could believe him: 
it is the malady of artists. 


The docks break up east Lon- 
don into grimy little Venices. 
How do you imagine the Isle of 
Dogs? It is about three miles 
down the river from Tower 
Bridge—a collection of high black 
prison walls and streets without 
feature. Over one of these walls 
will appear, perhaps, in huge 
white letters the startling single 
word Philosopher, or some other 
just as strange: you are looking 
at the name of a ship whose 
black bow overhangs the wall of 
the graving dock, dwarfing trains, 
buses, houses, everything. The 
funnels and the masts stand up 
between the new blocks of flats 
that have gone up since dockland 
was burned out during the Blitz. 

Continued on Page 104 














Central Florida...one of Florida’s nine vacation regions 


Thrill to the natural beauty of Florida's heartland 


" ', You are peering into the cypress-canyoned swamps of High- 
ea lands Hammock State Park where only the ’gators seem aware of 
man. All else is pristine nature, inexorably unchanging. 

Ageless hardwoods drench the paths in shadow. Rare resurrec- 
tion fern sprouts on their creviced bark. Colorful birds flit through 
the towering branches. 

Visitors to this sylvan spectacle tell us its trembling silence stirs 
the soul. Such thrills are plentiful in Central Florida. 

In Lake Wales you see Spook Hill, where cars coast up grade, 
a bird sanctuary and Singing Tower. Near Ocala are huge springs 


nices. 

sle of oe sublimely clear to their 50-foot depths. 

miles — ‘y wy Hundreds of sparkling lakes nestle in the green hills of this 

~~ —— _ oe ’ Florida heartland. Their shores are dotted with delightful places 

ee cee ee tea xt to stay. Visit these lakes for exciting big-bass fishing, for water skiing, 

walls Big, fighting black las in C aunt Flor You can’t beat Florida oranges, golden at ae atti on 7 Siig Tee ‘ , 

huge ide lakes “often tip the scales at 10 ripe from the trees. Citrus quevis blan- All the natural wonders of Central Florida are described in the 

single pounds and more. This wading catch proves ket this region. Visit the packing plants, vacation guide book offered below. Get your free copy now to 
sample the fruit, and ship some home. plan a tour in any one of Florida’s nine vacation regions. 


other the method to be sure-fire as well as cool. 
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FREE! 100 pages of fascinating details about Florida vacationing, including 
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Continued from Page 102 veyors of industry, and wait, with a glass of 
It is exciting to see ships, lightly domesti- _ beer, for that peremptory, half-melancholy, 
cated, careless looking, gay and trim, rising _half-majestic sound of a ship blowing as 
with the clean paint of the sea among _ she silently glides out fast into the night, 


London’s dirty brick. almost through the pub yard. 

There are havens on the Isle of Dogs— “Nice boys. Very nice fellers they were. 
such as The Gun, one of the few remaining And spenta lot of money,” says the woman 
public houses with a terrace on the river— _ at the bar, looking toward the sound of the 


where on summer nights you can look at ship she cannot see. There will be no more 
the water and its hard reflected lights, lis- | singsong at the piano in the river room 
tening to the clatter of the chains andcon- __ with that lot now. They have gone. 





the all new 


FUTURAMIC II 


Strobonar electronic flash 





If you’ve been thinking about stepping up to electronic flash now’s the time 
to make the move! The Futuramic II by Heiland is all new and offers 
more conveniences and features than any other flash unit ever made. 

It weighs but 28 ounces complete with batteries; is completely self 
contained; and will flash thousands of pictures for less than a cent each, 
operating on inexpensive photo flash batteries or on household electricity. 
You’ll never buy another flashbulb! 

Your Futuramic II will freeze action . . . catch fleeting expressions . . . 
give you spectacular action shots. It has a special color-corrected lens 
for warm, natural looking color pictures and a large, easy-to-read ex- 
posure dial which makes camera settings a snap. Anyone can use it and 
it fits all popular cameras, so don’t miss out on the fun of electronic 
flash any longer—try the all new Futuramic II on your camera now! 


With 10’ AC cord. . . . . . no more than $59.95 
Clamp, bracket, shutter cord and batteries at modest extra cost 


A. New slide-out tray holds 
3 C-size batteries 


B. Direct-dialing exposure 
calculator makes camera 
settings easy 

C. The new Futuramic I! fits 
all popular cameras 





Honeywell 
all new ati oe Ey + q) {Photo Products 


HEILAND DIVISION, MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL, 5208 East Evans Avenue, Denver 22, Colorado 
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The destruction on the Isle of Dogs 
during the war was terrible, but no one 
could get the inhabitants to move. This 
was true of all the other dockland 
neighborhoods—Stepney, Limehouse, 
Poplar, Wapping, Deptford, Woolwich 
and Rotherhithe: the river people are 
as tenacious and as closed to the out- 
side world as villagers. They have 
grown out of a rich and a picaresque 
past, in which honest work went on 
beside the piracy and pilfering enjoyed 
by gangs who were subtly divided into 
river pirates, night-plunderers, light- 
horsemen, heavy-horsemen, _ scuffle- 
hunters and mudlarks. 

The amount of thieving on the 
Thames in the days before the docks 
were built in the 19th Century was due 
to the enormous congestion in the Pool 
below London Bridge; the docks and 
the River Police brought it slowly to an 
end, or nearly so. You hear tales today 
of ambitious rogues making off with a 
lighter of copper, or modest ones col- 
laring a few cans of rabbit. But the 
bloodcurdling tales of the Ratcliff 
Highway and Limehouse Causeway; 
the general atmosphere of robbery, 
murder and brothels; the story of Ex- 
ecution Dock, where pirates were left for 
three tides to pass over them—all this is 
history now. The Town of Ramsgate 
pub, where criminals were given a good 
feed the night before their execution, 
still standssnugly at Wapping Old Stairs, 
and still does a good lunch. Limehouse 
Causeway has no opium dens; it is a 
collection of modern flats—one, I be- 
lieve, is called Bethlehem House. There 
is still a Chinese quarter in the West 
India Dock Road. It still has the best 
Chinese restaurant in London. 

Wapping High Street is a mile or 
more of wharves and warehouses, 
where you duck under the cranes, and 
hear the warehouseman’s old chant: 
“Lower. Lower a bit,” and see him 
bring out his double hook to catch the 
bales. But if there is hardly a dwelling 
house in the street, there is a handsome 
region of apartment houses just off it. 
The Turks Head was bombed; the 
pretty Prospect of Whitby has become 
modish. It is the same over the river 
in Bill Sikes’s Rotherhithe. Paradise 
Street is still an alley but I don’t sup- 
pose they ever sing there now: 


You robbed every tailor and you’ve 
skinned every sailor 

But you won't be walking down 
Paradise Street no more. 


which I have heard London sailors sing 
in Liverpool, but have never seen 
printed. And The Angel in Cherry Gar- 
den Street, where Pepys used to gather 
cherries when all this dock area was 
countryside, has been modernized. The 
New Jolly Caulkers by the Surrey 
Commercial Docks commemorates the 
site if not the actual house of Dickens’s 
Three Jolly Fellowship Porters. The 
past of the whole region lives on in street 
names, with their whiff of sea life: Dock- 
head, Muscovy Street, Cathay Street, 
Pickle Herring Street and Shad Thames. 
There is Free Trade Wharf, dating back 
to the battles fought by the river folk 
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against an old monopoly; there is New _ half-sly smile which the wobbling reflection _ of the marvels of Europe. Eyery time,you 
Fresh Wharf, where the banana boats of the water makes on the stonearchway. A see it it seems to have got larger, and its 
unload in the middle of the city, just as good part of the bloody history of England _ walls, curtains, screens, towers and ram- 
the bacon and butter and hide trades _ is contained in this fortress, and I confess _ parts, built of a stone as gray and cruel as 
are unloading on the southern side op- _to getting a nasty thrill out of the thought _ frost, give you the fright of something im- 
posite. Down near London Bridge is _ that spies have been sent here in the last pregnable and of enormous weight. It is 
the site of the Old Clink prison. The — two wars. said to be the largest and most complete 
approach road to old London Bridge— But it is not until the Londoner has surviving medieval fortress in Europe. A 
Pepys described the houses burning on —_ grown out of childhood and got over the _king’s palace and court, in flushed royal 
it in the Fire—goes through the church- boredom of guidebook history, that he red brick, are at the center where the 
yard of Wren’s beautiful St. Magnus wakes up to the fact that the Tower is one _ ravens walk like dilapidated Tudors on the 
the Martyr, and anyone on a tug or a 
police launch will show you how the 
water breaks a little, a few yards east of 
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wder cools, London Bridge, over the site of the old 
iration This “absurd old bridge,” as it was 
) pete called, with its four-story houses, stood 
ction of new unsteadily for 650 years. If things are 
Dept., 5-10 unsteady enough, they last. It was 


deadly to navigators and some of its 
arches used to be jammed with the bod- 
ies of dead starlings. Starlings have 
nowadays moved westward with civi- 
lization to Trafalgar Square. The old 
houses came down in 1750; the present 
London Bridge, packed tight with City 
clerks ten abreast at eight-thirty in the 
morning when the suburban trains get 
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like. The builders of the Tower Bridge 
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lawns; a belt of medieval town is set about 
the court; and then the outer belt of for- 
tress with its screens and moats. In its hol- 
low, the Tower is dwarfed by office build- 
ings; but how many such modern steel 
things were blown up or burned out eight- 
een years ago, while the Tower stood? 
And as you stare at the Tower, as your 
eye catches the speckled river running to- 
ward the sea beyond it, as you think of 
what is going on in the world beyond the 


Thames estuary, this old building ceases to 
be simply something out of a child’s tale, 
and becomes a part of modern life. We 
have returned to the age of judicial murder, 
traitors real or false, political imprison- 
ments, banishments, tortures, executions 
and the slow wasting away of unlucky 
men ... The Tower has become disagree- 
able and actual, and a whole lot of Beef- 
eaters, looking like geraniums, do not keep 
alive its innocence for me any more. 


My temperament is the trader’s. I keep a 
glance for the Tower, but thousands of 
hours I must have passed staring at the 
Pool. I always have to take one more look 
down the river at the cranes: twenty-four 
miles of cranes—forty-eight if you reckon 
both banks—from Gravesend to London 
Bridge, and they are thickest in the Pool, 
like a nation of grasshoppers sticking up 
against the sky. I wait, in a stupor, for 
one of these insects to move a leg or 
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alter the angle of its antennae; and then 
for it to drop a bale into a ship’s hold, 
as dead straight and sudden as a die. 
Pernickety, pedantic, doctoral things 
these machines are; I worked in one or 
two of the hide wharves in Pickle Her- 
ring Street when I was a youth, and the 
hiss of these insects put a touch of ex- 
citement into the hot, smelly hours I 
spent in wharfingers’ offices. Ceilings 
are low, light is poor in these rooms, 
and the trucks rumble all day long on 
the floor above like trains. And by 
smell, I mean something between the 
aromatic and the outright stinking: 
sharp camphor, hides and wools like 
meat “going off,” pleasant barks, soaps, 
bacons; nutmeg and pepper to relieve 
the nose; or that faintly dungy smell— 
rather childishly agreeable—of leather, 

These river work places have not the 
sacerdotal calm of banks or the dry, 
light chatter of computers and type- 
writers, all nerves, of ““modern”’ offices; 
wharf clerks are jammed in with dray- 
men, dockers and watermen, who barge 
in breathing beer, cursing about their 
delivery orders and arguing about short 
weight, water damage, and stuff that 
has heated in the holds, while some 
hooting tug outside drowns the conver- 
sation. Certain rivermen I remember: 
Ben who never made a mistake and was 
always giving his notice; Bill who never 
got anything right; Jack the foreman 
with the fancy writing who could quote 
us half of Boswell and who went out on 
a three-day drunk once a month; sexy 
*Arry Atterbury—his name sticks— 
with his fourteen children and his an- 
nual remark: “‘ *Nother nice little pres- 
ent from the missus, this morning.” 

But whether you have spent the 
morning in the wharf or standing in 
the modern offices of the Port of Lon- 
don Authority or some tug company, 
it seems natural in the lunch hour to 
hang round the open-air meetings on 
Tower Hill and listen to the political 
speakers haranguing about the state of 
India, China, Israel, Africa or the In- 
dies. 

The last time I was there, some 
bowler hat in the crowd asked about 
the situation in Fiji. A very natural, 
urgent question. They were talking 
about the bread and butter which the 
river brings. And if the speeches get too 
mercantile or worldly there is the an- 
cient church of All Hallows, close to 
Tower Hill, a spick-and-span church, 
burned out in the war, with its 17th 
Century memorials, but now rebuilt. 
It is not altogether an unworldly 
shrine—none of the City churches is; 
there is a notice in the doorway say- 
ing: “Not all have been converted who 
enter this Church. Mind your hand- 
bags.” 

They take ships up to 10,000 tons 
into the Pool below London Bridge, 
but as we move on above the bridge 
commerce thins out, the State and the 
Law impose their Portland stone. Mod- 
ern architecture is leveling the Vic- 
torian skyline of low-built cities, but 
the Thames has St. Paul’s on its hill 
and all Wren’s pigeon-gray spires. We 
pass Wren’s little house squeezed be- 
hind wharves near Blackfriars. It has a 
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bright red door now. We pass un- 
der the bridges at Waterloo, get 
one more salute from a passing 
police launch, and look at the 
noble facade of Somerset House 
in the Strand, once a duke’s man- 
sion, now a mixture of Univer- 
sity, Record Office and the home 
of those sad, dedicated mathema- 
ticians, the Commissioners of In- 
land Revenue, the stateliest build- 
ing on the Thames, indeed I 
would say the finest in London. 
This curving reach of the Thames 
to Westminster impresses, though 
the South Bank is mostly an in- 
dustrial mess. On the north bank 
the Victorian outline, the Victo- 
rian statues and monuments pre- 
dominate; there is something 
heavily Londonish and official 
about the Embankment. In this 
stretch the Thames lacks the 
race and lightness of the Seine, 
but the flowers in the Embank- 
ment Gardens and the lawns, like 
all southern English flowers and 
lawns, are beautiful. Coal light- 
ers gO up past Westminster to 
Chelsea, and even far beyond, and 
there the river sweeps beautifully, 
often silver, to encourage paint- 
ers, and there is green on the 
banks. We go on to the rowing 
and sailing clubs at Putney and 
Chiswick, and the Thames of 
sport and pleasure has begun at 
last. 

Weare in the waters of the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge boat-race 
course, where in March the 
crowds climb on the walls, run 
shouting along the towpaths, and 
spit down from the bridges, as 
people do—by some peculiar hu- 
man impulse—fromall the bridges 
in the world. We round the big 
bend to Kew and Richmond, and 
it is well to go ashore here and 
climb Richmond Hill, for there 
we have the finest of all the views 
vf a silver river curving with ele- 
gance through the parkland and 
sumptuous woods of its valley. 
And so to Hampton Court, 
Magna Carta Island, the mass of 
Windsor Castle, and Eton Col- 
lege. The associations are over- 
powering. We are looking at the 
“sweete Themmes” of Spenser’s 
poem, at last. 

Nor is Spenser so remote, for 
whether we English have embel- 
lished the river with palaces, 
courts, great houses and pretty 
towns, or ruined it with industrial 
suburbs, some regard for nature 
is still left in us. One ice-clear win- 
ter afternoon I was looking at 
Hampton Court. It is a ruddy- 
faced, comfortable, quietly splen- 
did palace like some agreeable 
wine-fed king, with its small 
Tudor panes like tears of cold 
in old eyes. The red sun was 
dropping into the mists that rise 
early here in the river valley, 
breaking into lilacs, violets and 


grays so soft one cannot speak of 


them. The green of the riverbanks 
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grew more vivid as the evening closed; the So purely white they were 


That shone as heaven’s light, 


miles of wiry willows were gray and brown; —_ That even the gentle streame, the which Against their Brydale day, which was not long : 


the air still and the straight river like a low them bear, seem’d foul to them, 






stairway rising to some imperceptible en- And bade his billowes spare 


Sweete Themmes ! runne softly, till I end my 
Song. 


trance to the sky. And then—I saw them: To wet their silken feathers, lest they might 
Spenser’s swans coming down the stream, Soyle their fayre plumes with water not so Day after day of your journey up the 








their eyes and necks seigneurial and their fayre, 
bodies like boats beneath them on the water. And marre their beauties bright, 


Thames you see them. They belong to 
Continued on Page 110 
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the Queen. On the last Monday in 
July every year the quaint ceremony 
or lark—whatever you like—called 
“swan-upping” begins at Romney 
Lock, where the river turns north to 
Windsor. It simply means that the 
young swans are caught and marked, 
and nicked on the side of the beak by 
emissaries of the Dyers’ and Vintners’ 
Companies who have some historic 
right under royal license to the birds 
they can catch and nick. To catch a 
swan takes some doing and, since all 
unmarked birds belong to the Queen, 
her property increases every year under 
the genial incompetence of the lark. 

From Putney to Henley the Thames 
is a pleasant resort, as packed in some 
places as the lakes of Berlin. Some- 
time in the last quarter of the 19th Cen- 
tury the office workers, shop workers 
and factory hands became aquatic, tak- 
ing to the river on weekends. Today, 
painted houseboats with jaunty names, 
cabin cruisers, tied-up barges and con- 
verted troop carriers, landing craft and 
torpedo boats are littered along the 
towpaths. There are the shack cafés 
and bungalows of the weekend parties, 
with radios and record players going 
hard, and the riverside pubs that have 
had to enlarge their bars to cater for the 
busloads of tourists. The grand man- 
sion fagade of Ham House, a fine ex- 
ample of 17th Century architecture and 
now a museum, looks down between 
the trees and through its great iron 
gates, upon a river that at times resem- 
bles a merry-go-round. 

On hot Sundays, the punts line up by 
the hundred to go through the locks, 
their occupants cursing the wash of the 
flashing cruisers or the packed steamers 
that ply regularly from Kingston to Ox- 
ford. The Londoner isa water animal— 
Henry James noted it and, taking time 
off from his addiction to country-house 
visiting, he was surprisingly delighted 
by the vulgar gaieties of the river. 

To hire a punt, after haggling with a 
rosy, sentimental and rapacious water- 
side dealer who looks as innocent as 
honeysuckle—and then to pole or pad- 
dle the craft along under branches of 
overhanging willow, with a girl, a sun- 
shade and a radio, is a kind of heaaven— 
if the sun doesn’t go in, if the midges 
don’t bite, and if insensitive bargees 
don’t wreck the affair with their wake 
and with brutal comments on love, 
which seems to have no appeal for them. 
Punting on the Thames enhances the 
beauty of the male. Tall, sunburned, in 
flashing flannels, he is Hamlet’s waterfly 
in person as he stands poised on the 
small platform at the stern of the punt, 
silhouetted against the sky and the lux- 
urious summer trees. He lets the long 
pole slide vertically between his hands, 
until it just taps—he hopes—a gravel 
bottom; and then, adeptly moving his 
weight, he pushes effortlessly yet force- 
fully on the bottom and, as the punt 
glides forward, draws in his shishing 
pole at the prettiest low angle to renew 
the stroke—without, he hopes, getting 
a quart of water down his sleeve, or 
soaking the lady, or without any of 
those accidents that come to the self- 
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admiring, such as being hung up on the 
low branches of a passing tree, or get- 
ting the pole stuck in the river bed so 
that he remains, slowly sinking at the 
top of it, while the punt and its heavenly 
load shoots on like a passing smile of 
farewell, beyond him. 


Two hundred and nine miles from the 
Nore Light Tower, in the softer and 
wetter climate of the West of England 
where the hills rise higher, there is a 
soggy meadow and a tree on which 
some one has cut the letters T.H. Not 
far off is a dried up Roman well, and 
near that the embankment of the 
Fosse Way, the Roman Road from 
Cirencester to Bath; under the em- 
bankment is a small tunnel. They have 
called the culvert Thames Head Bridge. 
Somewhere here is the source of the 
river, the childish stream that is to 
grow into the Father. 

In its progress from here to the sea it 
has its pastoral, its academic, its poetic, 
its sporting, its royal and its mercantile 
phases. Pastorally, it is a curl of silver 
clasping the parklands and the great 
houses, running through fields of but- 
tercups and cooling the cows. It has its 
odd villages and odder churches; at 
Dorchester Abbey there is an epitaph 
to a lady who died “‘a martyr to exces- 
sive sensibility,” uncalmed by the rural 
stream. Oxford rules its academic and 
poetic life: there it belongs to poets and 
undergraduates—and there, by some 
freak of English pedantry, tradition, or 
local tenacity, it changes its name to 
Isis. Why? Was it a splitting up of the 
old name Themesis or Tamesis? Or a 
corruption of the common English 
names for a river—Ouse or Isca, so that 
people said Thames Ouse or Thames 
Isca for Thames River? Here, too, when 
it does not belong to the undergraduates 
who go to Salter’s boat landing to talk of 
dinghies, gigs, skiffs, scullers, randans, 
whiffs, Roy Roys, funnies and other 
such vessels, it belongs to the poets. 

Shelley heard a skylark at Bablock 
Hythe, Keats planned Endy ion’s jour- 
ney hereabouts, Southcy “sailed un- 
skillfully” at Nuneham, Pope translated 
the /liad, and Wordsworth listened to 
that oldest and most delicate of Thames 
sounds, “the dripping of the oar sus- 
pended.” 

But if we start drifting down the lit- 
erature of the Thames or indeed its his- 
torical anecdotage, we shall never end 
until we pass Falstaff dining at his inn 
at Windsor, Wolsey filling Han pton 
Court with four hundred guests, Henry 
VIII calmly stealing the property from 
him, and Magna Carta being signed at 
Runnymede all over again. 

The sky is the least of the things that 
is reflected in Thames water; the light 
on its water is the long light of time it- 
self. It bears away British history and 
habit of life. No great falls break its 
course; no high mountains dominate; 
it runs into no lakes; has no great is- 
lands; its weirs are mild, its locks do- 
mestic, its bridges without drama. It 
has no splendor, no wildness and no 
mythology. It is simply a sly, idle stream 
that has enticed a civilization and a lot 


of swans. THE END 
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KHRUSHCHEV 
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Eve, at the great party which the Soviet 
government gives in the Kremlin for the 
diplomatic corps and high officials. The 
banquet is held in the vast St. George’s 
Hall, where the malachite columns still 
carry the monogram of Catherine the 
Great. It lasts throughout the night till the 


next day, and Khrushchev punctiliously 
shakes every hand. 

This affair is preceded by a children’s 
party attended by Grandfather Frost, the 
Russian counterpart of Santa Claus. Now 
that he is five times a grandfather Khrush- 
chev, who was too busy in his early career 
to devote himself to children—even his 
own—appears to have rediscovered his pa- 
ternal instinct. It is an axiom that every 
politician pats babies on the head, but I 


was told by a diplomat’s wife in Moscow 
that she had never seen Khrushchev so 
radiant and at ease as at the New Year’s 
Party in the midst of the well-scrubbed 
children, telling them nursery rhymes, join- 
ing in the games and watching Grand- 
father Frost hand out the brightly wrapped 
presents. 

Khrushchev didn’t raise himself out 
of the ruck of the thousands of other 
baby patters and handshakers merely 
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by charm. Although, like many self. 
educated men, he dislikes intellectuals— 
his chief exception is Sholokhov, the 
Ukrainian author of And Quiet Flow; 
the Don—he has tremendous admira. 
tion for men who know their job. And 
it is by imitating the “‘specialists” and 
“experts,” those aristocrats of Russia 
in the 1920’s and 1930's, rather than by 
the exercise of charm, that Khrushchey 
has mastered the art of ruling the 
Soviet Union. Lenin once said, “Every 
cook should learn to rule.”” Khrushchey 
learned early in his career that the man 
who has done his homework has the 
advantage over the one who comes to 
a meeting without having read the doc- 
uments. At the United Nations, in his 
two-and-a-quarter-hour speech, he gave 
a public demonstration of his detailed 
mastery of his briefs. And, apart from 
the calculated violence of his interrup- 
tions, he also showed the vast patience 
with which he could sit, pallid and im- 
passive, listening to his opponents’ 
speeches, 

Although he has often said, “The 
chief thing for a politician is not to hide 
behind papers but to feel the breath of 
life,” Khrushchev is an outstanding 
administrator who understands the im- 
portance of documentation. When the 
Presidium meets on Thursdays in the 
Kremlin, the agenda has already been 
drafted by the technical secretariat of 
the Central Committee. Each question 
is introduced by a rapporteur, who 
offers the answers. Khrushchev at once 
asks the members for their opinions, so 
that if there is unanimous agreement the 
policy is accepted without discussion. If 
there is disagreement, the critics have to 
offer alternative and constructive solu- 
tions. In other words, when there is 
opposition it has to identify itself—or 
as the Communists say, to unmask it- 
self, with all the dangers which that 
involves. 

Twice in his postwar career, Khrush- 
chev has advocated hazardous organi- 
zational schemes which have brought 
him to the brink of personal disaster. 
The first was in 1950, when he put for- 
ward an idea for the creation of 
agrogoroda, agricultural towns with 
vast collective farms surrounding them. 
This project for an urbanized country- 
side, to end what Lenin called the 
“idiocy of village life,’ was effectively 
squashed by Malenkov. Yet somehow 
or other the boldness of the idea was 
enough to confirm Khrushchev as the 
leading spokesman on agricultural af- 
fairs in what remains a predominantly 
agricultural country. 

The second scheme was equally bold 
but more successful. In 1957, Khrush- 
chev put forward his plan for greater 
decentralization of industry. through 
regional Economic Councils—Sovnar- 
khozi—and allied it with the transfer of 
tractors and machinery from the Ma- 
chine Tractor Stations, hitherto directly 
controlled by the state, to the collective 
farms. In the country of the master 
plan based on Moscow, this project 
was revolutionary. Molotov and Shep- 
ilov were up in arms: this, indeed, was 
deviation from the Stalin doctrine of 
centralization. Yet at the end of the 
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day it was Khrushchev who stood 
victorious on the ideological bat- 
tlefield: Molotov and Shepilov 
were branded as anti-Party and 
dismissed. 

Since that time, I was told 
proudly by an official in Moscow, 
the Presidium under Khrush- 
chev’s chairmanship has been 
able to deal with as many as fifty 
items on its agenda within two 
and a half hours. I’m not sur- 
prised. 


Khrushchev has demonstrated 
to the whole world that he has 
extraordinary resources of physi- 
cal and nervous energy. The ques- 
tion remains: how long, now that 
he has passed the age of sixty-six, 
can he keep up the pace he has set 
himself? During his visit to New 
York, he stood at the door of the 
Long Island retreat of the Soviet 
Embassy waiting for Nkrumah, 
who was nearly an hour late. 

“Are you feeling like a bride at 
the church door?” a journalist 
called out to him. 

Khrushchev pondered for a 
moment, patted his belly and 
said, “It depends on the condi- 
tion of the bride.” 

Khrushchev keeps himself in 


‘good condition by the active life 


involved in his official sorties to 
farms, factories and public under- 
takings, in addition to his fre- 
quent holidays at Gagry in the 
Crimea, where he and his family 
have a holiday villa. A doctor 
once told me that he considered 
Khrushchev a ‘‘candidate for a 
heart attack,”’ yet the man clearly 
has none of the obvious ailments 
that make air travel inadvisable. 
In view of the longevity of 
statesmen like Adenauer, Syng- 
man Rhee or Chiang Kai-shek, 
Khrushchev may still have a good 
way to go. For the West, the im- 
portant thing to know is whether 
he has gathered such power to 
himself that, if he suffered a senile 
deterioration, as did Stalin, the 
result might be disastrous for his 
own country and for the world. 
Whenever I speak about this to 
Soviet officials, they all make the 
point that power in the Presidium 
is ollective and that the cult of 
persoriality is now dead. For my 
own part, I don’t believe Khrush- 
chev has anything like Stalin’s 
power; Stalin even had a private 
body of killers, a sort of Praeto- 
rian Guard, under a man called 
Proskybyochev, who seems to 
have been liquidated after Stalin 
died. Khrushchev is threatened 
by the existence both of the older 
Stalinists and of some of the 
younger Stalinists who think he is 
too soft toward the West. 
Khrushchev wants to die in 
bed, and he wants to leave his 
memorials not in stone as Stalin 
did—he is much too cynical to 
favor such monuments—but in 
the hearts of his countrymen. In 


the sense that he loves his fatherland, 
Khrushchev is a patriot. His definition of 
“good” is what best serves the Soviet Union. 
He is today, whether we like it or not, a 
genuinely popular figure in his country, 
who talks to the people in a language 
they understand, and who behaves to un- 
pleasant foreigners in the rough, rude way 


which his countrymen believe was the man- 
ner of his Zaporozhshi ancestors. 

Yet even if his power is bounded in some 
respects by the Presidium, Nikita Sergeye- 
vich Khrushchev remains, because of the 
resources at his disposal, the most powerful 
man in the world. Let us hope that in his 
complex personality the emotions that pre- 





vail will be those of a grandfather who dis- 
covered late in life that, despite all the blood 
and violence he had seen, the Russian prov- 
erb still held true, Dyeti zhizna tzveti— 
“Children are the flowers of life’’; let us 
hope that the strength he commands may 
yet be diverted to serve not death, but the 


life of generations to come. THE END 
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BY ROCKING CHAIR 
ACROSS FRANCE 


Continued from Page 56 


want to taste French food at its best. 
The trouble is, though, as a long-dis- 
tance driver called Gaston Dupont put 
it to me over our third postprandial 
Napoleon brandy, nowadays it’s get- 
ting so a bona fide truck driver can’t 
get inside the joints for tourists. 

“I tell you frankly, monsieur,” he 
said, as I put his beret on the right 
way round and helped him into his 
truck, “I’m thinking seriously of ask- 
ing my wife to start packing me 
garlic-sausage sandwiches again, like 
in the old days. If you don’t mind my 
saying so, I don’t much care for the 
class of people we’re getting nowadays 
in Pierre’s Eaterie. D’accord?” 


You probably have some vague idea 
at the back of your mind that France 
is a bewildering hotchpotch of com- 
munes, cantons, départements and ar- 
rondissements, but I can straighten all 
that out for you. France is simply di- 
vided into four parts—the battlefields, 
the wine country, Paris, and a sandy 
strip on the edge of the Mediterranean 
where a sun tan costs twice as much as 
any normal person would dream of 
paying for a two years’ supply of health- 
giving groceries. The battlefields, being 
to the north, are chiefly used nowadays 
for driving through to get somewhere 
else. Having done that, passing innu- 
merable statues of mustached foot sol- 
diers defiantly holding conventional 
1914 weapons, I reached the wine 
country, where they make two kinds 
of wine—the extraordinary, for export, 
and the ordinary*, for drinking. The 
French get through a large quantity of 
both kinds, because there seems to be 
something the matter with the coffee. 
What’s more, they start at an early 
age. I myself saw, in a school in the 
Beaune district, a class of youngsters 
reeling out from their clay-modeling 
lesson at three in the afternoon. They 
were laughing uproariously, clinging to 
one another, and many of the boys 
bore half-finished clay replicas of 
Brigitte Bardot. 

“I am powerless to prevent it,” the 
teacher told me (his name was Gaston 





*Ordinaire. 





Dupont). “They are only eight years 
old, but they can put away a case and 
a half of vin blanc among them during 
the lunch break. I assure you it is not 
in the curriculum. Their lockers are 
full of empties, and practically every 
night when the caretaker goes on his 
rounds he finds a couple of six-year- 
olds fast asleep and snoring in one of 
the cupboards. Still, it might be worse. 
In America I understand they consume 
opium and set upon their professors 
with blackjacks.” 

“My good friend,” I said gravely, 
“‘whatever we do, letus not exaggerate.” 

They were bringing in the harvest 
while I was there. Men, women, chil- 
dren and pack horses came trudging out 
of the vineyards with plates of grapes 
on their heads, and in the chateaux the 
proprietors lounged in their black 
berets smoking cheroots, waiting to 
sample the crop. As I sat with one of 
them in his cobwebbed cellar, taking 
mouthfuls of this wine and that and 
spitting it out in the time-honored fash- 
ion, I asked him if he would be good 
enough to explain about red and white 
wine to me. 

“But certainly,” he replied. “It is 
really very simple. Burgundy, you must 
understand, is red, and so is claret. 
Chablis, however, is Burgundy although 
it is not red at all, but white—or even 
yellow. Bordeaux, too, is red, because 
it is claret, but Graves is also some- 
times called claret although it is white. 
On the other hand I cannot deny that 
some Graves is not in fact white but 
red, and it is also Bordeaux. Finally, 
if the wine steward puts a little wine in 
your glass first, this means that you 
are the one who is going to be stuck 
with the bill.” 

“Thank you,” I said. “And what 
would you drink with a grilled her- 
ring?” 

“For myself, monsieur, a cup of nice 
strong tea, with plenty of sugar.” 

It was not many miles from here that 
I encountered my first typical French 
family. The grandfather was a peasant 
who saved bits of string and had his 
money buried in the woods in an old 
kettle. He devoted a good deal of his 
time to being suspicious—so much so 
that although I stayed with the family 
for a whole week, grandpa hadn’t made 
up his mind even on the day I left 
whether I was a spy from Internal 
Revenue, a disguised member of a fam- 
ily called Dupont with whom his family 
had been engaged in a feud for more 
than three hundred and fifty years, the 
outcome of an indiscretion in Mar- 
seilles in 1912 come to claim his in- 
heritance, or a German soldier cut off 
from his unit. He had no teeth, and he 
rubbed himself with garlic every other 
day. With all his faults, though, he 
was pretty awful. 

His son was forty-five, a typical 
French detective. When he was on a 
case he would sit about in downtown 
cafés with his eyes half closed, smoking 
a pipe and weighing things up. If this 
failed, he would bring a suspect in off 
the street and interrogate him for days 
at a stretch—about his pets, his hobbies, 
his luck with the dames, or preferably 
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in circles. Each town consists of a 
street, which bulges at one point into 
an Oval or triangular space called a 
square. On the square there are three 
hotels, each decorated with an array 
of plaques testifying that the establish- 
ment is recommended by at least a 
dozen organizations, ranging from the 
Exalted Order of Escargot Fanciers to 
the Association of Peripatetic Billiard 
Markers. In spite of this nobody ever 
goes into the hotels. Tout le monde' 
sits outside them on hard little seats 
at bare little tables and reads the news- 
papers, now and then accepting a cup 
of coffee or a glass of mineral water 
from one of the waiters and looking 
around for a friend who might be in- 
veigled into paying for it. 

The whole life of France centers on 
these terrasses, as they are called. Girls 
are picked up, wooed, trifled with, and 
even married on the terrasse. Stocks 
and green vegetables are bought and 
sold here; strikes are organized; polit- 
ical parties are formed, amalgamated, 
reshuffled and abandoned. Poems are 
written here. Assassinations are planned, 
carried out or bungled. Everything hap- 
pens alfresco and life is one long noisy 
picnic. In fact? the whole philosophy of 
France is contained in an old, old say- 
ing (it was first written in petit point* 
in an obscure corner of the Bayeux 
apestry) to the effect that if a thing 
is worth doing at all, you might as well 
do it on the terrasse, and to hell with it. 

I have had dinner many times at 
one of these gay little tables, and an 
unforgettable experience it always 
turned out to be, with now and then a 
sirocco* whipping the little peas’ off 
my plate, or a casual stroller dropping 
his bus ticket into my demitasse, or a 
small boy rummaging in my pockets 
for bubble gum, or the waiter asking 
me not to stretch my legs in case I 
incommoded passing motor bikes—al- 
ways some diverting little incident to 
relieve what in normal surroundings 
can so often prove an uneventful, com- 
fortable meal. 

Apart from the square and the fer- 
rasses each town also has a church, 
boasting at least one old and smudgy 
masterpiece of interior decoration, and 
a place where you can change travelers’ 
checks. The latter is never open. 


At last, after toiling through the flat, 
scented lowlands of the nougat country 
into the dense mulberry forests of the 
silkworm district, I turned left and 
suddenly reached the coast, and within 
an hour I knew it was going to live up 
to all my wildest dreams, apart from 
one thing. There was a slight drizzle. 

When you consider that the Riviera 
is nothing more than the bottom end 
of France, with a view of people play- 
ing ball in the water and nowhere to 
sit except on ten square inches of some- 
one else’s beach towel, the variety of 
things that go on there is remarkable. 


‘Every Tom. Dick and Harry. 
2En effet. 
5Small print. 


‘A kind of wind, named after an unsuccessful play 
by Noel Coward. 


5 Petite pois. 


Always eager to taste any and every 
thrill that life may have to offer, I dived 
at once head first into the abandoned, 
carnival spirit of the place, with the 
result that I was confined to my room 
after four and a half days with burnt 
wrists and ankles, a touch of what I 
took to be beriberi, the remains of a 
hangover, seven mysterious telephone 
numbers on my cuff, and the equivalent 
of roughly sixty-two dollars in hard cash. 


The frantic whirl of entertainment is un- 
believable. The day after I arrived I was 
pulled along behind a speedboat, six inches 
below the surface, until the navigator had 
satisfied himself that I was dead, and it 
only cost me two thousand francs. In com- 
pany with a hundred other middle-aged 
athletes I scrambled painfully for five miles 
along dizzy cliff paths to check on a rumor 
that Sir Winston Churchill was somewhere 
around painting a couple of trees he had 


missed on his last visit, and when we got 
there it was only Picasso or somebody and 
there wasn’t a bus back until Thursday. 

I had supper on all kinds of crowded 
yachts, which are a feature on the Riviera, 
coming in several colors including white. If 
you haven’t got one lying at anchor some- 
where handy, with lights twinkling invit- 
ingly in the dining-room portholes and cases 
of champagne being taken out in motor 
launches every few hours, you're not 
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Your chance of a lifetime to travel by Mis- 
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steamer. It paddles along 19th century style (but inside it’s Air-Conditioned 20th century style) 
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attentive ... you can roam all four decks... loaf it to your ee . = ‘mind’s content, or join 
the games on board. Shore trips let you explore “foreign” lands. And the sights to see on an 
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friends at gay, night spots . 
(Cruises leave Cincinnati April 1 and May 13. Fare $340 up, plus tax.) Or, ie 14-day 


— Cruise may be more to your liking. You couldn’t be right-er, with 





field. (Be aboard April 21. Fare, $230 up, plus tax.) 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


.. For colorful folders describing all 1961 
or, fill out and mail this coupon. 


OTHER S.S. DELTA QUEEN CRUISES 
FOR 1961 


complete details. 

Kentucky Lake—7 days. Ohio, 
Tennessee Rivers, Leave June 24; 
July 1, 8, 15, 22, 29; August 5, 
12, 19, 26. 

St. Paul, Minn.—20 days. Ohio, 
Mississippi Rivers. Leave Sep- 
tember 9. 


cruises... 
GREENE LINE STEAMERS, Inc. 
342 Public Landing, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


(J Full color folder describing all 1961 cruises 
(] Special CHATTANOOGA Cruise folder 
() Special OHIO RIVER Cruise folder 


Reelfoot Lake, Tenn.— 10 days*. 
Ohio, Tennessee, Cumberland, 
Mississippi Rivers. Leave June 2. 
Pittsburgh—10 days*. Ohio, 
Kanawha Rivers, Leave June 13. 
*This year, for the first time, 
you can explore the entire length 
of the Ohio River by taking these 











two cruises consecutively. Ask for Fall New Orleans — 20 days. Name 
the special cruise folder with Leave Sept. 30 and Oct. 21. 
Address. 
Fares include all meals, berth, and some tours ashore. ; 
City. OS a” 
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DATSUN Bluebird Sedan, 
$1616, p.o.e. 


All-American in concept. . . this smart-looking, roomy Datsun Bluebird. Safest 
import on the road . . . sturdily built, weighs hundreds of pounds more than 
other leading imports yet costs no more than the “‘light-weights’”. Full-length 
safety frame; precise steering. Up to 38 m.p.g. Also available: FairLady four- 
passenger Sports Convertible; 4-door Station Wagon ; capacious Pickup Truck. 


At franchised dealers throughout U.S.A., or write nearest distributor. WEST: Nissan Motor Corporation U.S.A., 137 E. Alondra 
Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal. CENTRAL & EAST: Nissan Motor Corporation U.S.A., 221-35 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark N.J. MID- 
SOUTH: Southern Datsun Dist. Co., 1501 Clay St., Houston, Tex. HAWAII: Von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd., P.O. Box 2630, Honolulu 3. 





NISSAN MOTOR COMPANY, LTD. - TOKYO, JAPAN + SINCE 1926 


likely to get very far with the future 
heiresses. (The future heiresses are 
chiefly girls who sell lampshades or 
cosmetics over the counter back home. 
They lie in wait, and the longer they 
lie the browner they get, so that if you 
come across One in a genuine dark oak 
shade you have to think twice, because 
why the hell has she had to wait that 
long?) At some places on the coast 
yachts are so thick that the owners 
simply step from one to another when 
they want to go ashore for cigarettes, 
without even getting their sneakers wet. 

Not that they often bother to go 
ashore. I met one chap who’s been 
living on the Riviera for the best part 
of fifteen years, and during that time 
he’s been on dry land only once. ““Even 
that was a mistake,” he told me. “A 
couple of gunboats suddenly appeared 
on the horizon, and I thought to my- 
self, ‘My God—the income tax!’ I 
swam ashore and made for the hills, 
but it all blew over. Just a courtesy 
call by some navy or other. Sorry I 
was out, really.” Apart from that, he 
has just sat in his yacht the whole time, 
waiting for his contact men to scour 
the bars for women who don’t mind 
roughing it. “It gets lonely at times,” 
he said, “but what’s the point of being 
rich if you don’t take advantage of it?” 

When there were no more yachts 
left to eat in, and people had tumbled 
to the fact that the only thing I had to 
invite them back to was a hotel room 
with a Louis Quinze mattress and no 


shower, I began to spend night after 
magical starry night in smoke-filled ca- 
sinos with duchesses and international 
spies, playing chemin-de-fer, roulette, 
pinochle, three-card brag, boule, Slip- 
pery Sam, vingt-et-un and progressive 
whist. At the end of it all I was ten 
cents up and faint from loss of sleep, 
so I went to Paris. 


Paris is not without interest and well 
worth a detour. It was built around a 
statue of a thick-set woman in the 
Louvre, with hardly any arms and her 
nightdress falling off*. Besides this 
woman, the Louvre also contains pretty 
nearly all the works of art you ever 
heard of. If you’re not sure at any time 
exactly where to put your hand on 
Whistler’s Mother, The Thinker, The 
Angelus, the Book of Kells, the Elgin 
Marbles, Love Locked Out, The Laugh- 
ing Cavalier or the Bridge of Sighs, the 
Louvre’s your best bet. Even if they 
don’t happen to have it in stock, they'll 
be able to offer you something very 
similar. Otherwise you can always try 
the Eiffel Tower, the Gare du Nord, 
the Halles Centrales, the Gare St. La- 
zare, or the Bibliothéque Mazarine, 
where they have a collection of no less 
than nine hundred incunabula, all dif- 
ferent. For myself, 1 prefer my incunab- 
ula in very much smaller quantities. 
Confront me with more than half a 
dozen and the chances are I'll get an 
*This is not to be confused with /e strip-tease, the 


only typical French custom ever invented in the 
United States. 
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i Hospitality State invites you to 
come South and visit the hundreds of 
battlegrounds, monuments, shrines, 
parks and museums that tell the story of 
the War Between the States as it hap- 
pened in Mississippi. Spectacular pag- 

* eants and memorial ceremonies during — 
the Spring and Summer will commemo- 
‘rate important events in ameknagy i i 

Civil War history, ae 

Come and share these. tributdll o. the = 
heroic men of the Blue and the Grey dur 
ing the Centennial in MaiesenieD 





The Illinois Memorial, contains the 


names of 36,290 Illinois men who 


fought in the Siege of Vicksburg and is 
one of 22 state monuments in the Vicks- 
burg National Military Park. 
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Monument at Brice’s Cross Roads 
marks one of the important sites 
in Battle of Corinth. 







Fort Massachusetts on Ship Island, 
twelve miles off the Mississippi 
Gulf Coast. Daily excursion boats. 
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Statue of General Lloyd 


President of the Confederacy. Original 
buildings, furnishings, lovely gardens. 
Mississippi Gulf Coast at Biloxi. 







CENTENNIAL PAGEANTS COMMEMORATING 
MISSISSIPPI’S CIVIL WAR HISTORY 


VICKSBURG —“Gunboats "Round 
the Bend,” a colorful pageant 
about the Siege of Vicksburg. 
Every Friday evening March 31 
— June 30, 1961 

“Memorial Days” — special cere- 
monies at the state monuments 
in National Military Park. Every 
Saturday, April 1 — July 1, 1961 


JACKSON — “Heritage of Valor” 























the War. Summer, 1961 


NATCHEZ — “The Life 
of Jefferson Davis” — he- 
roic story of the President 
of the Confederacy. 
Thursdays, April 27, May 
4, 11, 18, 25, 1961 


JuNE Woop 
Miss Hospitality 





Mississippi State Historical Museum. 
Outstanding Civil War collection. 
uilding is masterpiece of ante-bellum 
testoration. Jackson. 


Tilghman, CSA, one of 
1400 monuments and stat- 
ues marking the battlefield 
at Vicksburg. , 
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A WORLD 


OF UNDERSTANDING 


Continued from Page 81 


negotiated agreements which insure ex- 
changes of teachers and students, of art 
and music—and of friendship; a good 
example is the cultural give-and-take be- 
tween Indiana University and several 


schools in Thailand. And there are other 
private American enterprises, notably 
some sections of the press, that help to 
wipe out the stereotypes and so to lessen 
world tensions. 

With such allies, the American com- 
mission for UNESCO can afford to relax 
its efforts on behalf of the third Major 
Project. “The role that I see for UNESCO,” 
Mr. Dix has said, “requires a lean and 
active organization, getting on with some 
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ITH a stick of hand-cast 
type and a primitive 
press, the master printer of 
Williams- 
burg helped spread the word 


eighteenth-century 


that led to the American Revo- 
lution. And among the politi- 
bread- 
and-butter notices heralding 


cal documents came 


the sale of cattle, the comple- 
tion of new lodgings at the 
Raleigh 


announcement. 


Tavern, a marriage 


Today in historic Williams- 


burg you can see the print 
shop, restored perfectly to its 


or call ClIrcle 6-6820 in New York, 


condition of two hundred years 
and more ago. Mr. August 
Klapper, a master printer, will 
show you how they printed in 
the old days, and a laborious 
process it was indeed. 

Then, you may drop in on 
the apothecary who doubled 
in surgery, the candlemaker, 
the blacksmith, and others 
who bring this colonial town 
to life. Fascinating sights, 
sounds, and people surround 
you ina vibrant pageant of the 
days when America was young. 
Visit Williamsburg and see. 


VIRGINIA 


COLONIAL 
For color folder, information, reserva- 
tions at the Williamsburg Inn, Lodge 
or The Motor House, write Box 718, 
Williamsburg, Va., see Travel Agent 


FEderal 8-8828 in Washington. 
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concrete jobs, not made flabby by the 
accretion of amiable and congenial 
good works which some other agency 
could do just as well.” 

M. Maheu may well agree; but he 
must consider all his member states, 
and in Asia only UNESCO and its Asian 
national commissions are ready and 
able to interpret Western culture. 
“There are in Asia very few institutions 
that deal with the West,” he told me. 
“They know Western materialism. 
They know—it’s like the face of the 
moon—only one side of our civiliza- 
tion. What is needed is not so much 
more knowledge as more understand- 
ing.” 

The project has five years to run. 
But even then, who will be able to judge 
how much good it will have done? 


UNESCO’S activities, it appears, will 
grow more complicated before they 
grow simpler. ‘We cannot simplify,” 
M. Maheu said to me matter-of-factly. 
“Our work takes two directions; we 
must strike a balance between them. 
First there is the concept of change, of 
changing people’s ideas, with which 
UNESCO started. Then there is the sec- 
ond concept, of technical assistance, 
into which we have grown.” 

M. Maheu had just come from the 
ill-starred Congo, where he had been 
occupied in helping to set up its Minis- 
try of Education. Of necessity, all the 
Officials for this ministry had been 
drafted by UNEsco from other countries. 
They face a sobering task. ““The Congo- 
lese told me,” M. Maheu remarked, 
“**We don’t know the history of our own 
country. How can you talk to us of 
education, when we don’t know the 
history of our own country?’” He 
looked at me pensively. “Can you 
imagine,” he asked, “‘what it is like to 
be a citizen of a state which has no 
known history?” 

Aid for the Congo is on an emer- 
gency basis; but in recent months 
UNESCO has tackled, as well, a series of 
educational projects at the request of 
the United Nations Special Fund—sev- 
enteen schools in all. All these are in 
addition to the assignments already 
assumed under the U.N.’s Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance, but 
there is something of urgency about the 
schools. Behind them is the hardheaded 
realization that the underdeveloped 
countries need more than technical as- 
sistance, more than foreign aid; that 

what they must have is an army of 
trained personnel, not from some for- 
eign country, however friendly, but 
home-grown. Indeed some United Na- 
tions economists insist that the only 
way for the poorer countries to attract 
private investment capital is to com- 
plete a massive program of education, 
so that there will be an adequate sup- 
ply of workmen sufficiently skilled to 
operate modern industrial establish- 
ments. Paul Hoffman, the managing 
director of the United Nations Special 
Fund, is less positive. Such an educa- 
tional program may not be the only 
way, he says; but it is the best way. 

At all events, it is Mr. Hoffman’s 
fertile mind that can be descried behind 
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cubes vastly improve taste, looks and 
life of a beverage. Furthermore, cubes 
stay aloofly frigid (thus conveniently 
detached) within the vacuum-insulated, 
Stronglas™- interior of your THERMOS 
brand Ice Preserver. Styled, sized, 
priced to suit all, THERMOS brand Ice 
Preservers are great for birthdays, 
anniversaries, housewarmings—and 
especially your own entertaining at, 
home or office. 
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spring at this family vacationland! 
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these schools. They include: a 
mechanical-engineering research 
institute in West Bengal, in In- 
dia; power-engineering research 
institutes at Bangalore and Bho- 
pal, in India; a polytechnical 
school at Teheran, in Iran, with 
institutes for mechanical, electri- 
cal and textile engineering, and 
for building construction ; a tech- 
nical-training institute at Bagh 
dad, in Iraq, to train skilled la- 
bor; technical schools to train 
mechanics in Laos; a technical- 
training institute in Lebanon; an 
institute for mechanical, civil and 
electrical engineering at Tripoli, 
in Libya; a mining and electrical 
engineering school in Morocco; 
a school to train engineering and 
other technical personnel in Pak- 
istan; a Middle East Technical 
University, no less, in Turkey; a 
polytechnical institute at Malta, 
together with a brood of sec- 
ondary technical schools to sup- 
ply graduates for the institute; 
and an engineering college for the 
University of the West Indies. 

In the light of the celebrated 
shortage of teachers, I asked M. 
Maheu where UNESCO would find 
them. 

“It is our biggest problem,” he 
said. “It is worse even,”’ he added, 
smiling, “than the need for money. 
Not only do they have to be good 
technicians; they must also be 
linguists, diplomats, administra- 
tors.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable 
aspect of UNESCO’s resourceful- 
ness is that, somehow, faculties 
will be!found to staff these schools. 
Somehow the technicians will be 
trained. Indeed, some of the 
schools are already functioning; 
minds and imaginations are be- 
ing fired as never before, to ex- 
plore frontiers ignored a genera- 
tion ago. There is—let us whisper 
it gently—a sense of sharp ex- 
citement as to what may come 
out of these rude, raw, un-ivied 
halls of learning. 

Watching UNESCO at work in 
the next few years will be like 
watching a team of fabulously 
dexterous jugglers. They started 
out with, say, a dozen oranges 
(their own scholarly projects). 
One by one they added three In- 
dian clubs (the Major Projects) 
until the air was aswirl with 
breath-taking patterns. Mean- 
time a couple of billiard balls 
had been tossed up (the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year and the 
European Council for Nuclear 
Kesearch) and a couple of hoops 
(the campaign to save the Nubian 
monuments and the Universal 
Copyrigut Convention). And ev- 
erything is still in the air. We are 
on the edge of our seats. Look 
out! Here comes a football (the 
Ministry of Education in the 
Congo)! No, they are handling 
that too. But now the assistant 
tosses in, one after another, sev- 


enteen dinner plates (the Special Fund 
schools)—and surely one will go smash? 

No, it would not be wise to assume that 
any of UNESCO’s projects will go smash. 
And if, as seems more than possible, some- 
one tosses the jugglers a half dozen cigar 
boxes (projects heretofore unimagined), 


air until they land, plunk-plunk-plunk, 
where they were intended to rest. 

More and more of the projects juggled 
will be designed to assist the emerging 
states of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
But we may be sure that none of UNESCO’s 
governors will forget that their organiza- 


concept of changing ideas, of building in 
the minds of men “the defences of peace.” 

Carl Sandburg has crystallized this con- 
cept in simple words. “Sometime they'll give 
a war,” he wrote, “and nobody will come.” 

In which event, we shall have found a 
way to measure the effect of UNESCO’s 


those, too, will float gracefully through the 


tion was born, as M. Maheu said, with the 
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The 300-G/finest of all Chryslers. The others /Newport, Windsor, New Yorker. 


TRY THE KEY OF G 


Go ahead! Turn the key. And you'll be listen- 
ing to a kind of music you’ve never heard 
before. A different kind of mood music. 


Chrysler's 300-G speaks with deep-chested 
authority. Speaks of you and your instinct 
to know a rare blend of brawn and beauty. 
You're the kind of man who likes his comfort 


leather-lined in individual, deep bucket 
seats... who likes to steer with needle-point 
precision... to corner and stop with sports- 
car ease .. . to manage husky, high-torque 
power with the flick of a stick (you can have 
your “G” specially equipped with an optional 
3-speed manual gearbox.) 

This is the thoroughbred sired by the 300-F — 
the one that walked away from all the others 
at the Daytona high-performance trials in ’60. 


activity. 


THE END 














Stop feeling a twinge of envy when you see 


the finest of Chrysler's big four for 61. Go 


whet your appetite with the most exciting | 


test drive you ever took! Take your pick of 
hardtop or convertible. 


Then proudly take over the key of your own 
Chrysler 300-G. 
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A rare kind of car for a rare kind of man | 
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THE NORTHAMPTON THE EASTHAMPTON 
Center crease crown, with a matched band. 


Low centredent crown, with subtle dark- 


contrast band. 





ff 
THE WESTHAMPTON THE SOUTHAMPTON 
Telescope crown, , ? Pinch front, spread back, with light-con- 
trast band. 


with a black band. 


The Hampton Group Wherever your home base—be it North, East, South or West— 
you'll find in this handsome series a crown treatment to your taste. All are comfortably lightweight, 


have the new narrower grosgrain band, and cool mesh lining. A miniature compass (it works!) 
Other Stetson Hats to $100 


decks the bow. At your Stetson hatter’s now. $11.95 


... the compass points to 


STETSON 


Stetson "Cushioned-to-Fit" leather has been the standard of hat comfort for over 70 years. Stetson Hats are made only by John B. Stetson Company and its affiliated companies throughout the world 
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Olé, José! 
by Richard Condon 


A man of many careers, 
José Ferrer has never been satisfied 
with being merely one 


of America’s greatest actors 


@ Any discussion of José Ferrer involves a 
discussion of talent. In Ferrer’s case this is 
like setting out on a bicycle to map Antarc- 
tica. One talent takes years to master; you 
have to learn to control it and to live with it. 
Having two talents under one ownership is 
like trying to carry a bucket of acid on each 
shoulder—a case of oppositional dynamics. 
Ferrer is multi-talented. He is actor, painter, 
director, singer, dancer, playwright, mu- 
sician, caricaturist. 

Ferrer’s need to express his talent—all of 
it—seems to be explained by a sentence 
which he has repeated, possibly without 
knowing it, several times. Each time he was 
about to receive public recognition for his 
work—his Oscar in 1951, his two honorary 
degrees, the Gold Medal of the National 
Academy of Arts and Letters, the Award 
of Latin Genius—this is what he said to 
friends: ““You know what I think I'll say 
when they hand it to me? I think I'll say, ‘I 
am just a poor leetle Puerto Rican boy who 
eez gratefool for what you are going to do 
to me.’”’ 

The statement is true even though Ferrer 
was born rich and is rich today. Despite a 
conventional and elaborate education, he 
aimed to build himself a skyscraper on the 
prairie of the American theater because he 
had to prove something for all “poor 
leetle Puerto Rican boys.” 

José Vicente Ferrer was born in 1912, in 
Santurce, Puerto Rico. He was the son of 
a leading lawyer and the co-heir to sub- 
stantial sugar holdings. He was raised tri- 
lingually by governesses. His family moved 
to New York when he was six. He was 
graduated from high school at fourteen and 
was sent to Le Rosey in Switzerland for 
mellowing. There he added Italian and 
German to his French, English and Spanish. 


THE AN TIC ART S 


A few years ago, a wire-service reporter, 
fed up with the fables press agents often 
make up about the stars, asked that Ferrer 
hold a press conference with foreign cor- 
respondents representing the languages he 
was alleged to speak. “If he can do it,” the 
reporter said, “‘it will make a nice little fea- 
ture, and if he can’t, we’ll knock his brains 
out.”’ Ferrer did it, sitting on the floor, for 
once talking as much as he pleased and in as 
many languages as they had for him. 

From the Swiss school Ferrer returned to 
the States on the elderly side of sixteen, 
slipped into a blazer and enrolled at Prince- 
ton as an architectural student. After grad- 
uation, he entered Columbia to take a 
master’s degree in education. He had de- 
cided to become a teacher. 

There are those who think he would have 
become an actor anyway, but perhaps if it 
hadn’t been for a man who is now an archi- 
tect in Nashville, Ferrer might have been 
playing Mr. Chips in real life, teaching 
languages and daubing the gray in his 
whiskers with Clairol. That man was 
Clinton Ethlebert Brush III, who, as the 
president of the Triangle Club, Princeton’s 
drama organization, badgered Ferrer into 
trying for the lead in the Triangle produc- 
tion of the fall of 1932. 

Between semesters at Columbia, Ferrer 
got a job in Joshua Logan’s summer-stock 
company at Suffern, New York. He made 
his debut in A Slight Case of Murder, and 
his entire part, that of a policeman, con- 
sisted of one line: ‘“‘What’s going on around 
here?” He worked that line so well that his 
next part was doubled—two lines in the 
road-company production of Boy Meets 
Girl. He was hired for Spring Dance, and 
then came a lead in Brother Rat. With the 
ladder firmly fixed in the cement of his 
hardening reputation as an actor, he came 
on in the short prologue to Key Largo, 
and in a flash climbed to stardom. 

He produced and directed Strange Fruit 
and went on to Cyrano de Bergerac, which 
he played on Broadway, twice on TV, on 
radio, in films and on records. It had taken 
Hollywood fifty-three years to arrive at 
producing Cyrano because, as its producer, 
Stanley Kramer, has said, *““We had to wait 
for Ferrer to grow up to play it.” The re- 
cording of Cyrano had serious conse- 
quences. When Miss Rosemary Clooney 
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first heard it, she had never met Ferrer. 
She played it again and again for 
months. The ultimate result: marriage 
and, to date, five children. 


Though he has had more careers 
than any other figure in the lively arts 
of this country, Ferrer is not a dabbler. 
He has reached professional standing 
in each career. He plays the piano, 
clarinet and tenor sax, and in his stu- 
dent days had his own band and was 
invited to sit in with the likes of Bix 
Biederbecke. As an actor, he has swung 
from Charley's Aunt to lago to Cyrano. 
He has directed a Pulitzer Prize play 
and has won an Oscar for his movie 
Cyrano. 

At one point, as a producer, Ferrer 
had five shows, four of them smash 
hits, running concurrently on Broad- 
way—Twentieth Century, Stalag 17, 
The Fourposter, The Shrike and The 
Chase—and filled at least twelve jobs 
among them, including that of actor. 
He has been a successful national lec- 
turer, has starred innumerable times in 
TV and radio productions. He has been 
a successful playwright, having col- 
laborated with Ketti Frings on The 
Dazzling Hour and with Al Morgan on 
O, Captain!, a musical. Ferrer, the 
rolling-R tragedian, has even appeared 
on Broadway in a musical comedy, 
Let's Face It, in which he replaced 
Danny Kaye (which doesn’t seem ex- 
actly fair, since Kaye has not yet re- 
placed Ferrer as lago). He is delighted 
when people are baffled by the extent of 
his activities and explains that he does 
all things “‘simultaneously,”’ not con- 
secutively. 

Is this vanity? There is a stereotyped 
view which holds that actors have over- 
weening vanities. Ferrer’s self-admira- 
tion is that fair share of public admira- 
tion apportioned to him as one of the 
greatest American actors of the 20th 
Century. His self-adulation falls short 
of the demonstrated vanities of four 
fifths of the Congress, of most military 
and naval leaders, and of many busi- 
nessmen. 

In Arthur Miller’s Death of a Sales- 
man one of the most significant lines is 
spoken by the mother who is trying to 
convince her sons that, despite their 
father’s grotesque failures, he is a 
human being and, therefore, “Atten- 
tion must be paid.’ Clearly, Ferrer, 
left the professions of architecture and 
teaching because he required that at- 
tention be paid to him in a different 
but no larger measure than that paid 
to, say, the late Gen. George Patton, 
Sen. Wayne Morse or Realtor William 
Zeckendorf, to name three of some 
200,000 possible examples. 

“An actor has only two pieces of 
equipment,” Ferrer says. “No sales 
force. No inventories. No real estate. 
No lease-backs. The actor has only his 
voice and his body. Is it any wonder 
then that he studies himself in the mir- 
ror, listens to himself talk, seems to be 
concerned mainly with himself, when 
these are his only assets? Businessmen 
don’t let their assets rust, I notice. Yet 
it seems to be more commendable for a 
man to talk about his capital gains than 
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for an actor to talk about his lag 
picture.” 

Ferrer’s bodily assets are not im 
mediately impressive. He is five feet 
eleven inches tall, but he seems much 
shorter because of shoulders that slo 
like a Bartlett pear and the most dig. 
tressingly dejected posture this sid 
of Skid Row. Nevertheless he hag 
trained his body more vigorously tham 
an athlete. He has undertaken integ 
sive, long-term study of fencing, equi 
tion, judo, ballet, boxing, yoga, 
dancing, tennis, touch typing and grows 
ing hair, succeeding to a mastery of 
all except the last. Of less ambitioug 
people who sit around saloons per. 
petuating their boredom and the distill. 
eries, Ferrer says, “It’s as though they 
have death at the end of a rope and are 
pulling it toward themselves rapidly, 
hand-over-hand.” 

He has been studying voice culture 
for twelve years. At first he did it to 
strengthen his speaking voice, which ig” 
said to be strong enough now to break 
an electric-light bulb at fifteen feeh™ 
Today he studies singing as though em 
pecting the Met’s Rudolf Bing to vault) 
his picket fence at any moment with? 
contract in hand. 

Last July in Santa Fe, after pitching: 
a game of softball in the local sand 
lot, he sang the lead in the Puccini! 
opera Gianni Schicchi, which he had 
also directed; Igor Stravinksy was om 
the same bill. Ferrer worked only) 
seven months on the part. He says, “Tj 
take each opera job hoping it will get) 
me at least one other opera job until 
can serve my apprentieeship and 
my homework done.” 

Such talk of apprenticeship from @ 
man of forty-eight who has been a staf 
for eighteen years reveals a sort Of 
“overweening vanity’ more of 
should have. Ferrer alleges that 
only unrealized ambition is “‘to sing) 
and sing and sing,” but should he dis. 
cover, after triumphing in opera, that 
he has a hidden potential as a circus 
trapeze artist, he would undoubtedly 
be seen next swinging from the highest 
rafter. ( } 

Ferrer followed his Santa Fe en- 
gagement by opening in New York 
with the Brooklyn Opera Company in 
September. The music critic of the 
Herald-Tribune wrote: “‘He is, heaven 
knows, no reincarnation of Pinza. But 
he can sing.” The Times ran a general 
article with three pictures on the first 
page of the second section, much the 
way they would cover the Ringling 
Brothers circus appearance for the 
orphans at Bellevue Hospital. The 
music man from the Saturday Review 
said, “‘Ferrer’s varied capacities would 
seem to provide exactly what Rudolf that 
Bing (and other opera managers) a } pono 
always looking for—a man of com | Rob, 
posite vision and musical understand- | Man 
ing, able to make an operatic produc- 
tion come alive.” The considerable fact | Ty,,, 
is that no other actor of force in films, 
TV, records, the stage and radio, except 
Cyril Ritchard, has had the courage of 
the ability to make the stark cross-over | With 
into grand opera. Ferrer shrugs and | diffe 
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The Motor Trend Magazine Car of the Year Award 
to Tempest marks the second time in three years 
that the Pontiac Motor Division has received this 
honor. The editors who selected it are (left to right): 
Robert Ames, Associate Editor. James Miller, 
Managing Editor. Don Werner, Editor. 


These men edit America’s leading automobile 
magazine—Motor Trend. What they know 
about cars can help you buy your next new car 
with complete confidence. They study all the 
different makes. Compare. Drive. Then they 
make one award for the year. The Motor Trend 
Car of the Year Award. This year these 


THE YEAR Award goes to Pontiac’s Tempest! ) 


editors voted solidly for Pontiac’s newcomer 
—the Tempest. The one car that will give the 
car buyer top performance, ride and economy 
for his nickel. Read what these experts say! 


Don Werner—‘‘We studied the design features 
of 28 American cars. The Tempest pulled ahead 
of the whole crop of ’61 cars. The flexible drive 
shaft is a fantastic innovation. It’s the most 
sensible, dependable power train we’ve seen.” 


Bob Ames—‘“‘Equalizing the weight on the 
front wheels and the weight on the rear wheels 
(with the front engine/rear transmission) gives 
the Tempest great traction and ride. Pontiac 
engineers scored a great breakthrough with 
the Tempest.” 


Jim Miller—‘“The Tempest 4-cylinder engine 
and the triple alloy steel drive-shaft team 
up as a smooth, going combination. I had to 


look under the hood to convince myself they 
hadn’t sneaked in a V-8. And that 4-cylinder 
engine should do wonders for gas economy.” 


Take it from this group of sharp automobile 
experts. They don’t throw roses unless they 
mean it. Tempest took the Car of the Year 
Award because it’s a winner. Check the facts! 
110 to 155 h.p. from a gas-saving 4-cylinder 
engine! Big car balance=big car ride! Inde- 
pendent wheel suspension. Rear transmission. 
15-inch wheels at no extra cost! Priced with 
the compacts. See your Pontiac dealer. 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION ¢ GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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says, “I guess my need to perform is 
greater and I support it.”’ Attention must 
be paid. 

Ferrer went ahead with his opera ap- 
prenticeship in the face of his almost 
religious feeling about money. Money is 
medals, he believes. He is a gimlet-eyed 
professional where the box office is con- 
cerned and can shake money out of a deal 
with case-hardened efficiency. He expects 


to be paid great gobs of it, but enjoys being 
somewhat vague about it. He says, “*I have 
never known exactly what I earn as this 
sometimes involves what I am allowed to 
keep, and the difference between the two 
figures is so depressing that I try to avoid 
knowledge of either.” 

Stony-broke artists are called bohe- 
mians. As they become successful, many of 
them, like Ferrer, remain strangely stingy 
about some things and spendthrift about 


others. If it is humanly possible to stick 
an associate with a taxi fare or a lunch 
check, Ferrer will do so with zeal. There 
was a time when he would stay up late 
baking his own bread. If looms were not 
so bulky, he might have installed one in 
the attic to run up such necessary costlies 
as towels, neckties, carpets and suitings. 

On the other hand, Ferrer rides to 
hounds with West Hills in Los Angeles, 
Los Altos in San Francisco; Meadow- 
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brook, Millbrook and Smithtown jg: 
the East. He spends six or seven thom 
sand dollars a year on books and readg| 
them all. He owns fifty-six suits made 
in London, New York and Paris (bug. 
still keeps in his closet a serviceable} 
garment dated 1933). He lives in ong 
large house in California, one larg 
house in Ossining, New York, and on 
large apartment in New York City, 
In his California living room he keep 
$14,000 worth of recording equipment 
which is so elaborate that Bing Crosb 
and Rosemary Clooney can record 
dialogue for their radio show right 
there in armchair comfort. Neverthe 
less, he cuts his sons’ hair himself eve: 
two weeks, just as though he were§ 
Perry Como, then insists that his wife! 
cut his hair. 

Ferrer explains his penny-pinching) 
this way: when an actor is still a bow 
hemian and doesn’t know where the 
next job will come from, he trains him. 
self to hoard while dreaming of spend- 
ing the chubby chunks of money he will § 
someday earn. Apparently training be- 
comes habit. On the way up, as late ag 
three weeks after the triumphant open-] 
ing of Cyrano de Bergerac, which 
brought him forty-one curtain calls, 
Ferrer continued to dress like a beatnik 
in a cardigan with a hole in each elbow, 


By the time he had completed his film iM 


characterization of Toulouse-Lautrec, 
however, he was being pictured in a 
national magazine as the international 
dude, shopping in Mark Cross on Fifth: 
Avenue, twirling his silver-headed cane /, 
and buying twenty-seven pairs of 
gloves at one swoop. 


Ferrer trains for all his careers with 
enormous thoroughness. To preparé 
for his performance as Iago in Maré 
garet Webster’s production of Othello 
in 1943, which established him as a star 
in the U. S. theater, he spent a month 
in the public library. There he studied) 
the biographies of the Booths, Jackso 
and Mansfield, sorting out these grea 
actors’ opinions of what made lagos 
Then he studied the play itself every 
way but upside down. At last, he 
reached the original conclusion that 
lago was not a villain. The Moor liked 
him. Desdemona liked him. Emilia 
liked him. They all liked him. So Ferret 
played Iago as a likable fellow for the 
first time in theatrical history. Even 
when lago is passed over for promotion 
by Othello, Ferrer played him as an 
advertising man on Madison Avenue 
in the same betrayed fix. 

One afternoon, playing baseball with 
the Orhello troupe’s team in Central 
Park, Ferrer fractured his finger. He 
wore a black glove over the bandaged 
splint to make it less noticeable during 
the performance. On Sunday, in @ 
follow-up piece, a critic wrote that he 
had indeed understood Ferrer’s use of 
symbolism: “The black glove worn on 
lago’s left hand indicates the evil in his 
nature. The right hand, remaining 
naked, signifies purity.” 

Like a ballplayer Ferrer moves Con: | 
stantly. He conducts his talk with his 
long hands, every finger an independent | 

Continued on Page 178 
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baton. He uses the jargon of jazz mu- 
sicians—man, daddy-o and fracture. 
He jumps to pull out chairs. He leaps 
to light friends’ cigarettes. He dives to 
open doors. But although he is really 
courteous, he seems to be motivated 
less by consideration than by the need 
to keep moving. This physical restless- 
ness mirrors his spirit. Within his 
anxiety-prodded, suspicious, hair-trig- 
ger, hypersensitive, abjectly aggressive 
mind, the laws of aspiration and 
achievement flee and overtake each 
other on a weekly basis. He keeps want- 
ing more and more as he keeps moving 
to greener pastures. 


Ferrer’s careers brought him the 
honor of addressing an extraordinary 
joint session of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of his own Puerto 
Rico, in 1951, an honor bestowed upon 
few artists by a homeland. What a 
euphoria-filling day that was. School 
children were turned out of classrooms, 
civil-service employees and many in 
shops and factories were sent from 
work to line the procession which ran 
for six miles, from the airport to San 
Juan’s City Hall. One hundred and 
ten thousand adoring people choked 
the parade route, scattering a police 
count of four tons of flower petals from 
the roofs, with all of them crying out, 
“Pepé! Olé, Pepé!’’—the Spanish nick- 
name for José. Ferrer wept continu- 
ously for more than an hour and a half 


until his face looked like a painted 
waffle. In the Senate chamber every 
statesman, every politician, and every 
spectator was choked with joy and 
soaked with happy tears. When the 
Speaker of the House led him to the 
rostrum, Ferrer tried to speak and to 
thank them all, but no words would 
come. The audience and the script were 
too real. 

Twenty-one years or so before that 
holy afternoon, a New York tabloid 
had begun a contemptible campaign to 
humiliate Puerto Ricans. The cam- 
paign raised public tensions which 
raced through the city’s lifestream like 
snakebite venom, but the paper may 
have done a great service for the de- 
manding self-discipline, the thrusting 
zeal, and the burning purpose of José 
Vicente Ferrer. 

When Ferrer, with money, back- 
ground, education, and culture, pulled 
on the buskin (a half boot), he remained 
one with every other Puerto Rican who 
ever made the journey north to seek his 
fortune. At the start he thought he was 
crowding the world for himself, but 
time made it clearer that he had other 
reasons. To dispel the sullen lack of 
charity, to set the greatest example at 
his command, to deposit ingots of hope 
for Puerto Rican youth to draw upon 
Ferrer has caused himself to climb 
higher and higher, to become better 
at his work, to extend himself by ex- 
panding their dreams with his. 

THE END 
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played it much louder than the original 
could possibly have been. I drank a beer 
and the kids made a horrid mixture of 
chocolate that poured like fudge. Then we 
went to bed, half praying for a snowstorm. 
The Point is wonderful when the good 
snow blows over it riding the wind like a 
horse. 

(Note 1—Must winter-spray my fruit 
trees tomorrow if possible.) 

(Note 2—Take lawn mower to town to 


be repaired against the time when we will 
have a lawn.) 

(Note 3—Stay off their backs.) 

We slept sweetly and long. 


The morning was sharp and clean as a 
blade. Even the tide channels were crusted 
over with ice. Tingler cooked a fine break- 
fast. He will make a late-sleeping woman 
very happy some day. He’s a good cook 
because he loves to eat. The Fly doesn’t 


give a damn. He’d eat his socks if not 
reminded. 

Coffee time is a good time and one to 
prolong, sitting in the little glassed-in 
porch with the sun pouring in, just staring 
at the distant hills furry with leafless trees. 
I swear they seemed to be changing to- 
ward green already. I always think so even 
when I know it isn’t true. The crested 
bluejays worked away at the seed and suet 
cake in a basket on the tree outside the 
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window. A herd of brownish birds fed 
like sheep on the bare place that will be 
a lawn later in the year. Wonder what 
they find to eat? Wonder what kind of 
birds they are? I look them up every 
year and then forget. 

One thing I could truly say and know 
it isn’t wishfulness. The lilac buds were 
indeed swelling and getting a glossy 
milky look. If you squeeze them they 
run sticky juice. It’s good to have one 
true and provable thing on a morning 
in the sun, a golden quiet time, no loud 
music for the moment. 

With our first rising we had gone out 
to look at the trap. No muskrat. The 
parsnips were untasted and a little 
withered. 

A beastly clamor broke out near the 
kitchen steps. An old lady mallard 
nests regularly in our reed bed. She has 
a game leg she uses for show. Now she 
came limping to the house for bread 
crusts, complaining bitterly about how 
attractive she is to drakes and what a 
burden it is to her. 

“Here comes Gimpy,” said The Fly. 
“Don’t you know people like her? And 
there’s that big, old bull-bitch of a rab- 
bit at the carnations again. | thought 
you trapped her and took her halfway 
to East Hampton.” 

“I did,” I replied. ““She came back.” 

The theory that kids wake up bright 
as buttons is nonsense. Mine wake up 
as though they were coming out of 
ether. 

“Do you remember my lecture last 
night?” | asked. 

“Sure do.” 

“Well I meant it. But just as a matter 
of discussion, Fly, what was your diffi- 
culty with the master that caused so 
much fuss?” 

““Well he ——” and then he grinned. 
“T don’t remember how it started. But 
I'd do something and then he'd do 
something until we were so far out we 
couldn’t get together any more. We 
just didn’t like each other.” 

“T understand that very well. I’m not 
suggesting it but simply stating a fact. 
If you were to say that last sentence to 
him, you might make a good and last- 
ing friend.” 

“IT couldn’t,” he said. “I don’t think 
I could.” 

“Bothered you, didn’t it?” 

“Sure.” The Fly has moments of 
devastating honesty. “It got so I blamed 
him for things I didn’t do.” 

“I know how it is. | remember—you 
may not believe it but I really do re- 
member. One of you turn on the radio 
for the news.” 

The report was a detailed account of 
Eisenhower’s tremendous success in 
Europe and India—millions of people, 
millions of children waving flags. 

“He sure is popular,” I said. 

Fly said cynically, “You give me a 
half holiday and a flag and I'll wave at 
King Kong. Who’s going to walk away 
from a parade?” 

“What a monster I have spawned,” 
I said. “Tingler, sometimes in the 
morning you are a kindly and a loving 
child. Exude some honey, will you?” 

“I’ve got a friend at school that his 
father is on Madison Avenue.” 
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“I wish you had a friend who 
speaks good English.” 

“You ought to hear him,” 
Tingler said enthusiastically. 
“That boy can speak pure Madi- 
son Avenue. Can’t understand a 
word of it.” 

“I’ve read some of it in John 
Crosby’s column. What shall we 
do today? We could put the 
catamaran in the water and see 
whether our invention works.” 

“We'll freeze our twinks, but 
I’m game. We can wear that 
Navy storm stuff you got war- 
surplus.” 


Launching the new-type cata- 
maran which will make our for- 
tune was not easy. We edged it 
out on the ice and then inched it 
along toward the tide channel and 
every moment we expected to 
plunge through into the icy wa- 
ter. The old, refrozen holes of the 
eel fishermen were all about it. 
They cut holes in the ice and 
probe the bottom with many- 
tined spears until they jam into a 
big eel. Out in the channel a few 
small outboard boats were an- 
chored, for the spring flounder 
were beginning to pay attention. 
The men crouched in the boats 
were bundled up like feather 
beds, hooded and helmeted so 
that nothing but their noses and 
eyes could be seen. This early in 
the season the flounder are sleepy 
and sluggish with cold. The fish- 
ermen drag a piece of iron or an 
old bed spring back and forth 
along the bottom a few times to 
stir the lazy things awake. Then 
before they settle back to rest, 
they will sometimes take a bait. 
It is just one of the fishing the- 
ories and it works. 

As we neared the open water, 
the ice became more mushy and 
treacherous so that we put most 
of our weight on the pontoons of 
the catamaran and pushed it 
along with one foot like boys 
pushing a scooter. I broke 
through once and half filled a 
boot with water. Finally we were 
afloat in the wind-rippled open 
with a strong tide running. We set 
our motor where we thought it 
should be and started it and the 
craft jumped like a horse and 
nearly reared over backward. 
Fortunately we stalled the motor 
in time and changed its position, 
giving it a very generous safety 
factor. 

I freely admit that most of our 
inventions are dogs, but not this 
one. A couple of adjustments and 
we went skittering along like a 
blinking bobsled. I don’t know 
what speed we made. We got so 
cold bouncing into the wind that 
we couldn’t feel our fingers at all 


even with gloves on. Even my 
worldly sons were impressed. 
They admire anything that goes 
very fast or very high or very 
deep, and I must say I do, too, 


but we began to realize we were slowly 
freezing to death and we had to turn about 
and run in. Kids are all alike. 

Once we made the ice, they would have 
run for shelter, leaving me to bring back the 
boat, if I had not used the kitchen-chair- 
and-whip method on them. 

“Poor little pitiful blue-fingered waifs,” 


I said. “I could put you out on the streets 
selling matches and I would make my 
fortune.” 

“While you sit in front of the fire and 
count the money?” 

“Sure, why not?” 


Tingler said, “Quote ‘there must be 


easier ways of making a living’ unquote. I 


want to go inside the house and look out at 
it. I’m cold.” 

We built an enormous fire in the fire- 
place and hung our icicled garments over 
the screen to drip dismally on the hearth. 
It’s an odd fact that you really get to shiv- 
ering when you hit warm air. Fly figured 
that if his lip Continued on Page 133 
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Continued from Page 131 

wasn’t ruined for all time, wich the 
shakes he had, he could blow a vibrato 
you could throw a dog through. 

It was my night to cook. I served 
corned-beef hash, ancien chameau, the 
parsnips the muskrats had sneered at 
and cherries carnivale. The boys weren’t 
enthusiastic but they ate it. They would 
have eaten each other. I dug out some 
old jam-session records and wiped the 
dust from them—Eddie Condon, Pee- 
wee Russell, Wild Bill Davison, Bobby 
Hackett—and it was pretty nice sitting 
there with the smell of roasting clothes 
in the air, and two charming children 
doing a lousy job on the dishes, while 
the ghosts of the old Chicago hyper- 
harmonic boys ripped the walls out and 
broke water tumblers. After that the 
silence sounded like a rushing wind. 
The sunset was green gold, almost the 
way it is in the tropics. 

“What’s that you’re drawing?” 
Tingler asked. 

“I am inventing a self-filling bird 
feeder made with an overturned flower 
pot suspended over a dish. You see the 
pot is suspended by this knot in the 
rope and it releases the seeds into the 
dish as they are needed. They will hang 
in the trees and be painted in lovely 
colors like bells. Pretty, aren’t they? It 
will probably make our fortune.” 

The Fly said, ‘We make our fortune 
every day and we’re still broke.” 

“Bad luck. Say, when I was in school 
a thousand years ago, we used to have 
bull sessions—I guess that’s a corny 
term now.” 

“Sure is.”” 

“Do they still go on?” 

“Sure, couple of bottles of bootleg 
Coke.” 

“Well what are the subjects of dis- 
cussion outside of girls?” 

“You name it and we discuss it.” 

“Any big dramatic subjects?” 

Automatically they clammed up, as 
they ought to. Never trust an adult. 
That’s the first rule. And then I could 
almost hear them remember they were 
free, and it was a kind of a shocking 
thought. 

Tingler said, “Biggest we had started 
with Dick Clark.” 

“Did you?” Fly asked. “So did we.” 

“Are disk jockeys that important to 
our civilization? Don’t answer that! I 
remember when Rudy Vallee was.” 

“It only started with Dick Clark.” 

“But it went on ——” 

“You going to tell or am I?” 

“You mean the same discussion went 
on in two schools two hundred miles 
apart?” 

“Sure—Fly and I talked about it.” 

“Look, fair children, unless you can 
tell in unison, I suggest that you take 
turns.” 

“Yes, sir, fair father,” said Tingler. 
“You see, in chapel and assembly we 
get all this honesty-is-the-best-policy 
jazz.” 

“And all the time the payola goes on 
tight to the top.” 

They were breaking in on each other. 

“Some of the kids say what good is 
it? You stay honest—you stay broke. 
Now—do you think that’s important?” 


“T sure do. How do the boys know 
all this?” 

“They read the papers. New York 
Times is required reading.” 

“Doesn’t anybody stand up for 
honesty?” 

“Well, it’s kind of hard to argue 
when you read who’s been taking it. If 
it was only mugs and cops, but it’s not.” 

“Give us an argument, fair father. 
We need one.” 

““You’ve got to live with yourself.” 

Fly said, “That’s crazy. I’ve got to 
live with everybody.” 

“There have always been crooks.” 

“In high office? I’d love to have an 
argument to take back.” 

““You mean even in school the ranks 
of virtue are thinned?” 

‘“‘No—but you can see when chapel 
and assembly don’t tell the same story 
as the papers, it’s pretty confusing.” 

“I agree. It’s never been easy. There 
are millions of honest citizens.” 

“Yes, and where does it get them?” 

“Is that your stand?” 

“I’m just telling you the arguments. 
It’s confusing.” 

“Why not warm up your trumpet?” 

“That’s a good idea,” said The Fly. 
“You can’t fake good jazz.” 

“Maybe we should take a turn 
around Dog Island. Is the moon up?” 

Tingler cupped his hands against the 
window and looked out. “It’s over- 
cast,” he said. ““The wind’s up too.” 

“Tell me this—do you ever discuss 
the juvenile-delinquency problem?” 

Fly asked, ‘“‘Do you mean gangs and 
rumbles or one kid going sour?” 

“I'd be interested to know what’s 
said.” 

“Well, the kids got to believe in 
something. They don’t believe in cops 
and government so they make their 
own. May not be good but it’s all 
they’ve got.” 

“And how about the lone kid?” 

“I know what I think,” said The 
Tingler. “I think they’re confused. 
When you get confused, you get scared 
and then you get mad.” 

“You're telling me,” I said. “And 
what’s your cure, professor?” 

“Stick to something they can believe 
in without being dopes.” 

“I think you’ve got something.” 

“I’m going to make some chocolate,” 
said The Tingler. ““You want some, 
fair father?” 

‘No, but if you’d open me a can of 
beer, I’d thank you kindly.” 

And then there came a sharp ticking 
on the windows. 

“Snow,” they shouted. “Maybe we 
won’t have to go to town tomorrow. 
Maybe we’ll be snowed in.” 

We snapped on the outside flood- 
lights. Ghosts and winding sheets of 
small hard flakes came wind-driven 
over the Point, frozen snow that did not 
stick to the trees but blew along the 
ground like white dust. On the edge of 
the reed bed we saw Poor Harry, the 
heron, standing on one leg. He was all 
scrunched down, his beak buried in his 
breast feathers and his back to the 
snowy wind. 

“I wonder what muskrats do like?” 
said The Fly. THE END 
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Othmar Schneider, Olympic Ski Champion, instructor and ski-film producer. 
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Only experience could produce Scotch 
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as Teacher's Highland Cream. 

Today, the fourth and fifth generations of 
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A FRESH LOOK 
AT ST. AUGUSTINE 


Continued from Page 78 


history of Florida truly began. Of all 
words that might be chosen to describe 
that history, “‘peaceful”’ is probably the 
least appropriate. 

It was here, according to a contem- 
porary account, that Captain-General 
Don Pedro Menéndez de Avilés, 
founder of the city of St. Augustine, 
“landed with many banners spread, to 
the sound of trumpets and salutes of 
artillery.” It was here that he knelt 
while his chaplain offered the first Mass 
ever to be said in the new land. It was 
from here that he set out to perform 
those deeds that would soon cause the 
name of the River of Dolphins, which 
flowed past the altar where he knelt, 
to be changed to Matanzas, a word that 
in Spanish means “slaughter.” 

Such visionary projects as a search 
for the Fountain of Youth were not 
included in the instructions that Don 
Pedro received from King Philip before 
his departure from Spain. His orders 
were simple and down to earth. A few 
years earlier, a group of French 
Huguenots under the leadership of 
Admiral Ribaut had built Fort Caro- 
line and established a colony at the 
mouth of the St. Johns River, forty 
miles north of St. Augustine. Don 
Pedro was told to get rid of them. 

Providentially assisted by a hurri- 
cane, which scattered the French fleet 
that had set out to head him off, 
Menéndez accomplished his mission 
with dispatch if perhaps not with neat- 
ness. Of the two hundred French left 
behind at the fort, a few escaped; most 
of the women and children were cap- 
tured. The remainder—142 in all—were 
either hanged, stabbed, chopped down 
with halberds or otherwise disposed of. 
Being a devout man of strong moral 
principles, Menéndez also personally 
burned nineteen packs of playing cards 
found among the effects of the deceased. 
This done, he headed south and, meet- 
ing the survivors of the French fleet 
at Matanzas Inlet, killed between three 
and four hundred more. 


From almost the day of its founding, 
St. Augustine was more or less soaked 
in gore. It was the scene of attack and 
counterattack, of pillage and burning, 
of betrayal and revenge, of siege and 
sack at the hands of pirates. In 1586, 
two years before he defeated the Span- 
ish Armada, Sir Francis Drake de- 
stroyed thecity completely. Four flags— 
Spanish, British, United States and 
Confederate—have flown over the 
much-sought city. 

Few of its oldest landmarks have 
survived these centuries of struggle. Of 
those that have, the most impressive is 
the great fort by the river, Castillo de 
San Marcos, whose gray mass domi- 
nates the town. For almost three hun- 
dred years the guns of the Castillo have 
guarded the sea approaches to St. 
Augustine. It has withstood all as- 
saults, whether by enemy troops or by 
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time. Thirty million dollars went into 
building it, and the king of Spain, 
when presented with the bill, observed 
that “its curtains and bastions must be 
made of solid silver.” 

Now, during the day, tourists swarm 
through its casemates and storm its 
battlements as attacking soldiers never 
did. Cameras click, flashbulbs flash, 
children romp, and it takes no small 
powers of concentration to recapture 
the past. But at night the fort is de- 
serted, and thickly, palpably overlaid 
with silence. Now and then a cricket 
chirps in the grass or a fish jumps in the 
moat below the sally port, but otherwise 
the quiet is unbroken. If there is a moon, 
the bastions do seem made of solid 
silver. The shadows are black with the 
blackness of old dried blood. Over it 
all is a sense of death and of the peace 
of death. 


Early visitors to St. Augustine—even 
when they were distinguished and pre- 
sumably sensitive men—seem to have 
been curiously unmoved by its charm, 
“It is a queer place,” Ralph Waldo 
Emerson wrote home to Concord, 
“What happens here? Nothing.” John 
James Audubon, who was displeased 
by most of what he saw in Florida, re- 
ferred to St. Augustine as “the poorest 
hole in creation.” 

The new towns on the banks of the 
St. Johns River—Palatka, Enterprise, 
Green Cove Springs—were those that 
attracted the tourist trade. To reach 
these by river steamer from Jackson- 
ville was easy and pleasant. Unless you 
came by ocean packet from New York 
or Savannah, the only way to get to St. 
Augustine was from a former Spanish 
outpost on the St. Johns named Pico- 
lata. Leaving the lovely oak-and-cypress- 
bordered shores of the river, the trav- 
eler proceeded by stage through a dusty 
and dispiriting country of slash pine 
and scrub palmetto. The journey, ad- 
vertised as taking four hours, usually 
took nearly six, and at its end the ac- 
commodations that awaited him were 
primitive. Not until Henry Flagler 
started his Florida East Coast Rail- 
way and opened his Hotel Ponce de 
Leon did St. Augustine become a fash- 
ionable resort and the winter equiva- 
lent of such dazzling spots as Newport 
and Saratoga. 

Given financial carte blanche and a 
year for European research, the exuber- 
ant young firm of Carrére and Hastings 
produced a Spanish-Moorish-Renais- 
sance palace that stands today as a 
memorial and an epitome of the Ele- 
gant Eighties. Outside, it is a thing of 
towers and loggias, of courts and foun- 
tains, of arcades and balconies, of in- 
laid inscriptions and coats-of-arms, of 
terra cotta, coquina and polychromatic 
tile, of tunnels, ramparts and portcul- 
lises. Within, like a magnificent display 
of fireworks frozen forever into place 
at the moment of their climax, are 
three-story rotundas, triumphal stair- 
cases of marble, carved-oak railings, 
screens and caryatids, allegorical murals 
of the Four Seasons, lyres and shells, 
swans and mermaids, potted palms, 

Continued on Page 136 
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Continued from Page 134 

gold-and-brocade furniture, glistening 
parquet floors, chandeliers of crystal and 
windows of Tiffany glass. On the walls 
are paintings depicting the heroines of 
Shakespeare, and others with such titles 
as A Bit of Old Mexico, or Off for a 
Row, and The Sultan’s Favorite. There 
are carved-oak doors three inches thick, 
a dining room that will seat eight hun- 
dred, and a honeymoon suite with a 


white-and-gold fireplace voluptuously 
squirming with cupids. 

Ornate, overdecorated, the Ponce de 
Leon is everything that is anathema to 
the modern designer. But there is a 
soundness of workmanship, a solidity of 
construction about it, an exhilarating 
sense of expansiveness, of high living 
and delightful excess. Its endless cor- 
ridors, its odd and unexpected niches 
and corners are filled with memories of 


ostrich feathers and top hats, of dia- 
monds under gaslight, of caviar and 
pheasant and champagne drunk from 
ladies’ slippers. It is the last remnant of 
a vanished era, of the days when things 
were done in the grand manner and, as 
much as Schénbrunn or Versailles, it is 
alive with the spirit of its time and peo- 
pled by its well-fed ghosts. 

Today, during its brief winter season, 
the Ponce de Leon averages two hun- 
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the definitive stereo sound system of the Webcor Galaxy—tape, fonograf, FM and AM—all in one eloquent cabinet 


No TV, no ephemeral gadgetry here. The new WEBCOR 
GALAXY is neither more nor less than the definitive sound 
system for the 60’s. Its eloquent walnut cabinet houses every 
known method of stereofonic sound reproduction—tape re- 
corder, fonograf, FM and AM simulcast receiver. Its compo- 
nents are all designed and manufactured by Webcor; therefore, 
compatible. You can transfer your records to tape and play 
them back as easily as a pre-recorded 4-track tape. The tape 
recorder plays in all three speeds, the automatic diskchanger in 
all four. Each reproduces monaural sound as well as stereo. The 
receiver brings FM and AM, separately or simultaneously, and 
is multiplex-adaptable. “SY NCHRO-TRACK”, the ingenious 
language and music learning tool, springs to your service at the 
push of a lever. Five high fidelity speakers, including a 15” center 
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dred guests. Included among them at 
some time are usually the vigorous fig. 
ures of John L. Lewis and the present 
governor of Florida. For the most part, 
though, they consist of the very old or 
the very young, or what Chauncey De. 
pew once described as “the nearly dead 
and the newly wed.” Among the very 
old, the hotel records show, there is 
usually at least one couple who, having 
honeymooned at the Ponce, returned to 
celebrate their golden wedding anni- 
versary. 

If they should venture beyond its 
spacious grounds they would have no 
trouble finding contemporaries with 
whom to reminisce. Like St. Peters. 
burg, St. Augustine has an attraction 
for the old. But they seem on the whole 
to be a less lively lot, less given to in- 
tense tournaments of shuffleboard, to 
state picnics and community sings. Per- 
haps the fact that St. Augustine concen- 
trates more on its two and half million 
free-spending transients than on those 
who come for the entire winter has 
something to do with it, but one cannot 
escape the impression that the main 
occupation of its senior citizens is 
porch-sitting. Also, for some reason, the 
women greatly outnumber the men. In 
fact it has been asserted that no city 
in the country contains so great a 
concentration of widows as St. Augus- 
tine in winter. This may or may not be 
true, but certainly any woman coming 
to St. Augustine in search of a replace- 
ment for her late husband would en- 
counter lively competition. According 
to one of them—frankly enjoying her 
widowhood—the appearance of a man 
will cause a greater stir among the 
bridge tables than the appearance of 
an Atlas missile arching across the sky 
from Cape Canaveral. 


Directly across the street from the 
Ponce de Leon is another Flagler hotel, 
the Alcazar. Less grandiose than the 
Ponce, though by no means austere in 
style, it no longer functions as a hotel— 
which seems a pity. Instead, it houses 
the Lightner Museum of Hobbies, a 
staggering collection of cigar-box tops, 
nightcaps, buttons, buttonhooks, salt- 
cellars, razors, Rogers groups, canes, 
typewriters, match-book covers and al- 
most anything else it might occur to 
you to name. As a monument to the 
magpie instinct of man and to the 
strangeness of human taste, it undoubt- 
edly has its place. In any event, visitors 
flock to it as they do to the Ripley 
“Believe It or Not Museum of Oddities 
and Curiosities.” Here, depending on 
your interests or your complexes, you 
may linger over a shrunken Jivaro 
head, a chastity belt, or a shoe skill- 
fully constructed from fourteen hun- 
dred toothpicks. You may also, if you 
wish, visit the Potter Wax Museum to 
admire such oddly juxtaposed person- 
alities as the Kings of England, Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, Mohandas Gandhi, 
Babe Ruth, Johann Sebastian Bach 
and Harry Truman. 

Falling into the general category of 
“educational,” these exhibits and oth- 
ers like them are not discouraged by the 
town of St. Augustine. It is not felt that 
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they cheapen the atmosphere or detract 
from the dignity that age has bestowed 
on it. The tourist who has painstakingly 
gone through them all will quite pos- 
sibly take a taxi back to his hotel, or 
drop in at a tavern for a refreshing 
glass of beer, or buy a jar of foot balm. 
These are small expenditures, but when 
multiplied by two-and-a-half million in 
the course of a year they add up to a 
respectable sum. 

St. Augustine’s is a one-crop econ- 
omy. It is a show-business town, and 
its most important activity is to attract 
the tourist. With this in mind the Cham- 
ber of Commerce is alert to all oppor- 
tunities. A warm welcome awaits 
clothing models or men of distinction 
who fly down from New York to be pho- 
tographed against a background of the 
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oldest house, the city gates or the Cas- 
tillo. There is no noticeable reticence 
about furnishing St. Augustine material 
for radio or TV programs. At Easter the 
city puts on an elaborate nine-day festi- 
val that features religious services, 
street dances, art shows, historical pag- 
eants, get-acquainted parties, and a 
parade of flower-decorated carriages 
whose horses wear the latest in Easter 
bonnets. Girls in mantillas and young 
men in armor lend color to the pro- 
ceedings. It is show business but it is 
nicely done. Its flavor is not so much 
that of the midway as of amateur the- 
atricals. And amateur theatricals, as 
anyone who has been involved in them 
knows, are marked not only by a com- 
mon interest in the stage but by almost 
endless squabbling. 

The mellowness with which the years 
have touched the town does not seem 
to have extended to its inhabitants. 
Toward strangers they are the soul of 
amiability, and probably, if it were not 
for St. Augustine’s rich past, they might 
get along very well with one another. 
As it is, history stands with teeth bared 
in the way of civic harmony. 

The past is a living thing in St. Au- 
gustine, and there are as many schools 
of thought—or rather of feeling—about 
it as there are kinds of people. The St. 
Augustine lady who lives in the house 
that her family has occupied for eight 
or ten generations, who traces her an- 
cestry farther back than any upstarts 
from Virginia or Massachusetts ever 
could, will hardly see eye-to-eye with 
the recent arrival from Brooklyn or 
Chicago who wants to build a motel. 
When the news reaches them that Bay 
Street is to be widened from two to six 
lanes, the recent arrival thinks it’s a 
fine progressive idea. The St. Augustine 
lady, joined by seventeen others, jour- 
neys to the state capitol at Tallahassee 
to lodge a protest. 

Between these extremes there is every 
conceivable shade of opinion. Many 


St. Augustinians are of Spanish, Greek 
or Minorcan descent, and at times like 
this the Anglo-Saxon restraint that has 
watered down their emotions over the 
centuries recedes and their Latin her- 
itage takes over. 

If the ghost of Menéndez were to re- 
turn to St. Augustine it would probably 
feel quite at home. No blood, it is true, 
is actually shed, but there are times when 
it seems about to be. 


In 1965 St. Augustine will celebrate 
its quadricentennial. Tentative plans are 
already being drawn. There is no rea- 
son why it should not be highly suc- 
cessful. On the other hand, it would be 
reckless to assume that all will be clear 
sailing. 

As a prominent citizen, much inter- 
ested in the celebration, remarked, “Get- 
ting people to come from outside will 
be easy. The real problem is getting the 


people of St. Augustine to work to- 
gether.” 

But perhaps the fact that the people 
of St. Augustine seem always to be at 
swords’ points is a healthy sign. It has 
been said that it is not violence but in- 
difference that marks the death of love. 
If this is true the affair that has been go- 
ing on for four hundred years between 
the people and their city should continue 
for a long time to come. THE END 
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there’s no TV like RCA Victor Color TV. 
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HOLIDAY HANDBOOK 


of 
Trees 


There really 
may not be anything 
as lovely— 


or useful—as a tree 


LEAF PHOTOGRAPHS BY LEN GITTLEMAN 


@ The classic Greeks’ hamadryad—a 
spirit within each tree, living while it 
lived, dying when it died—was thought 
of as female. Reasons for that are mani- 
fest in spring round my house in rural 
New Jersey. The young pin oak, slen- 
derly conical, with flounces of bright 
new leaves all fluttery and demure, has 
an air of ingénue coquetry. Down the 
driveway, locust blooms smell like a 
soubrette’s dressing room. A few years 


ago when our tulip tree reached repro- © 


ductive maturity and bloomed for the 
first time, it had some of the surprised 
smugness of a cat with her first kittens. 

Trees have always had emotional 
overtones for man. But associations of 
trees to human beings are by no means 
only frivolously feminine. Greeks felt so 
strongly the strength and majesty of 
oaks they made the oak grove of Do- 
dona the seat of the oracle of Zeus, 
ruler of sky and thunder, king of 
the gods; and they often worshiped the 
pine as representing Dionysus, the 








great god of untrammeled joy. The 
Norse conceived the whole world as 
supported by the strong boughs of the 
cosmic ash tree, Ygdrasil—a myth now 
resuming meaning in grim earnest, as 
we learn that our world cannot remain 
habitable without an immensity of 
trees. But these “vegetable kings and 
priests” can also rouse awe in modern 
people. How else explain the “dup- 
pies” (ghosts) who dwell in the great 
pale silk-cotton trees of the West In- 
dies? You needn’t have been reared 
among sacred groves and golden boughs 
to suspect that many trees are your 
elders and betters—and, when the 
moonlight is right, a touch uncanny. 

Unquestionably, trees are our elders, 
as everyone can attest who has seen the 
world’s oldest living things—Califor- 
nia’s 4000-year-old bristle-cone pines 
in Inyo National Forest, and her giant 
sequoias, which are also the world’s 
largest living things. The rest of the 
country has no entries in this several- 


millennia class, but there are still a sur- 
prising number of very old trees 
around, many east of the Mississippi. 
The largest known white oak, at Wye 
Mills, Maryland, is just off a principal 
highway within fifty miles of Baltimore 
and Washington. The largest known 
live oak, at Taft, Louisiana, is equally 
accessible, less than thirty miles from 
New Orleans. Both spread much too 
far to fit into the vast main concourse 
of New York City’s Grand Central 
Station. 

Their exact age cannot be known 
without destroying them to count an- 
nual growth rings in their trunks. The 
Wye Oak, however, must have already 
been sizable when white men first ar- 
rived. The Taft Oak may be somewhat 
younger, but few things, alive or dead, 
manage to look so awesomely an- 
cient—moss-draped, lichen-splotched, 
with branches thick as a man’s body 
stubbornly anchored into the ground 
by their own weight only to curve up 


Ginkgo (Ginkgo biloba). The ginkgo leaf is as 
graceful as an Oriental fan—which is appropriate, 
for the ginkgo comes from China and Japan, where 
its nuts are eaten. It is a living fossil, the sole sur- 
vivor of a type of tree that otherwise died out mil- 
lions of years ago. Though its leaves fall annually in 
a flurry of butter yellow, the ginkgo is a “gymno- 
sperm,” more closely related to the evergreen pines 
and spruces than to hardwoods. It resists city men- 
aces, can grow to fifty feet, and its two shapes— 
tall and slim or umbrellalike—make it popular 
with homeowners. Warning: be sure to get the 
male-flowering ginkgo; the yellow fruit, appearing 
only on the female, is a smelly nuisance in the fall. 
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«ad out again in a fresh burst of in- 
corrigible energy. 

Eacn of these mighty oaks is an offi- 
cial national champion because its com- 
bined dimensions— height, spread and 
girth—exceed those of any other of its 
species reported to the American For- 
estry Association. Championship size 
may mean unexpected location as well 
as majesty. The champion sugar maple 
is not in Vermont but in hilly Garret 
County. Maryland. Nor is the cham- 
pion sycamore “on the banks of the 
Wabash far away” but at Wakefield, 
Maryland. Even California would call 
it sizable: twenty-six-foot girth, eighty- 
foot spread, 411-foot height. Such sur- 
viving giants make it easier to credit 
tales about pioneers wintering in hol- 
low sycamores. 

Maryland is, in fact, California’s 
competitor as home of great trees. 
Beech, honey locust, tulip tree, black 
walnut, shagbark hickory, basswood, 
wild black cherry all reach greatest 
known development there. A dozen 
champion and near-champion oaks 
are within fifteen miles of Queenstown 
on the Eastern Shore. Fred W. Besley, 
father of the American Forestry As- 
sociation Tree Champion program, 
says this comes of Maryland’s long 
growing seasons for northern trees. 
Since many champions are on the 
grounds of venerable mansions, they 
probably also reflect the love of fine 
shade trees among old-time Maryland 
patricians. 

One purpose of the American For- 
estry Association’s program is to move 
state and local authorities to take care 
of their arboreal grandees lest they 
perish before their time. Good exam- 
ples have been set by the Wye Oak and 
Ohio’s grand Logan Elm, both now 
wards of the state, solicitously fed, 
braced, manicured—and remaining 
promisingly vigorous. 

When a champion finally dies, a new 
one that has been waiting in the wings 
steps to the throne: Le roi est mort, vive 
le roi! | recently visited the champion 
Southern magnolia in Pascagoula, Mis- 
sissippi, which took over froma slightly 
larger Florida specimen not long ago. 
The new incumbent, still growing away 
at a great age, spreads ninety feet and 
annually bears some 10,000 of those 
voluptuous flowers so closely associ- 
ated with hush-ma-mouf charm. Paul 
M. Myers, its owner, knows the ap- 
proximate number because each fall he 
counts the fallen seed pods. A sign on 
the street fence proclaims that this 
tree, his tree, is the finest Southern mag- 
nolia known to man. 


People seeking out great trees soon 
learn that size and history often co- 
incide. The name of the Logan Elm 
commemorates the eminent Indian 
chief Logan who stood under it two 


hundred years ago to make the elo- 
quent protest to white colonists against 
their encroachment, that every school- 
boy used to have to learn by heart. 
The renowned pecan trees still flourish- 
ing at Mt. Vernon sprang from nuts 
that tree-minded Thomas Jefferson gave 
to tree-minded George Washington. 

History undiluted by personalities 
clings round the few eastern patches of 
virgin forest still standing—some amaz- 
ingly near great cities. Mettler’s Woods, 
the priceless back-to-the-Indians’-time 
New Jersey forest that Rutgers Univer- 
sity maintains as a biological labora- 
tory, is only thirty-five miles in a bee- 
line from Times Square. The only cut- 
ting ever done there keeps open the 
single-file path that leads visitors 
among its towering oaks and hickories. 
Otherwise this rare example of “climax 
forest” is left to balance growth, death 
and decay in natural relation to sun- 
shine, rain and wind, as when the first 
European—doubtless an _ inquisitive 
Dutchman from New Amsterdam— 
strayed that way. The 300-year-old 
hemlocks of the Mianus River Gorge 
Wildlife Refuge and Botanical Reserve 
are even nearer New York City— 
thirty miles from Times Square on the 
New York-Connecticut line. Visitors 
are allowed only on condition of re- 
spectful behavior—no picnics, no sky- 
larking, no straying. 

Some Mianus hemlocks and Met- 
tler’s Woods oaks are older than many 
American Forestry Association cham- 
pions. But forest-grown trees seldom 
become champions because they lack 
spread; though their heights can be 
phenomenal, competition with nearby 
rivals for light keeps their shapes high 
and narrow. Thus Cox’s Woods—a 
surviving climax forest in the Wayne- 
Hoosier National Forest in Indiana, 
handy to Indianapolis, Cincinnati and 
Louisville—has black walnuts 110 to 
127 feet tall but no champion among 
them. 

Long Island’s champion ailanthus 
represents still another kind of history. 
This “exotic,” brought in from Asia 
long ago, soon struck out on its own 
and now may be found growing raff- 
ishly from damp cracks in slum cor- 
ners—the Tree That Grows in Brook- 
lyn, alias the Tree of Heaven, alias 
stinkwood. 

Several other tree immigrants from 
across the Atlantic or Pacific, such 
as Norway maple and London plane 
(cousin of our sycamore), have thus 
proved notably able to stand the pol- 
luted air and inadequate watering of 
urban America. Such “exotics” bulk 
larger in our environment than you 
may realize. Think of the South with- 
out chinaberry trees (natives of the 
Himalayas) or of the California land- 
scape without tall, tatter-barked eu- 
calyptus from Australia, “escaped” 











Red Oak (Quercus rubra). The sprightly red-oak leaf 
is dark rich green in summer, but blazes orange to red 
in fall. The tree is a broad, well-behaved member of 
the black-oak family and, unlike white oak, is found 
only in North America. Red oak is touchy to trans- 
plant once it has gained size, but a three-year seedling 
will flourish amazingly when well treated. Red oak 
grows much faster than its cousins. Scarlet oak (Quer- 
cus coccinea) has the red oak’s virtues, a daintier air 
and even a brighter fall color, but some think it isn’t 
as robust. Both are menaced by oak wilt, a spread- 
ing fungus disease; as a precaution, prune only in late 
fall and winter—probably a good idea everywhere. 
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Moraine Locust (Gleditsia triacanthos inermis). 
That grand tree, the American honey locust, from 
which the Cherokee Indians used to make their bows, 
is available in this variety without its usual three- 
pronged thorns and the nuisance of the big leathery 
seed pods on the ground in th2 fall. Its thin, graceful 
foliage casts only a light shadow and hence does not 
smother grass as much as most lawn trees do. Despite 
its apparent delicacy, it can stand a lot of city torture. 
Some drawbacks: occasionally it has trouble with 
webworm, and it lacks the perfumed and pretty 
bloom of most members of its family (the /eguminosae), 
which also includes the sweet pea, soy bean and alfalfa. 





like ailanthus and now very much at 
home. 

Another exotic, the Chinese chest- 
nut tree, may partly make up for the 
American chestnut that a blight from 
Asia practically exterminated in our 
time. From childhood I remember the 
great, dense-shading,  glittery-leafed 
chestnut trees, bearing savagely prickly 
“burrs” the size of tennis balls that 
opened when ripe to disclose the big 
brown nuts. None survive in the Amer- 
ican chestnut’s once vast range. So it 
greatly gratifies me that my sixteen 
Chinese chestnut trees, nursery stock 
planted five and six years ago and im- 
mune to blight, are now fifteen feet tall 
and already bearing enough nuts 
yearly to stuff our Thanksgiving tur- 
key. I look forward to the day when I 
find a Chinese chestnut seedling “‘vol- 
unteer” leafed out among the weeds 
where some creature dropped or bur- 
ied a nut and forgot to go back for it— 
hinting that the species may be taking 
hold on my land. 

My three young Persian walnuts 
have yet to fruit. But meanwhile they 
are handsome little round-headed lawn 
ornaments holding their leaves in the 
fall longer than the native black wal- 
nuts in the woods nearby. Persian wal- 
nut and Chinese chestnut are both 
sound choices for people blessed with 
room to plant the several specimens 
necessary for pollination. But neither 
species does well where winters are con- 
sistently cold. 


The planting and fostering of trees is 
a rewarding game for anybody with a 
plot of land too wide to jump across or, 
for that matter, even an apartment- 
house roof or terrace at command (see 
page 144 for a list of aerie-suited trees). 
But like people few trees are without 
faults. 

Pin oak, for instance, a lovely tree of 
marked character, takes city handicaps 
about as well as any but also has a de- 
plorable habit of pushing its lower 
branches stiffly to the ground. Syca- 
more—a fast-growing, majestic com- 
bination of ivory branches and viva- 
cious shade—is often disfigured by a 
disease called anthracnose, as is its 
cousin, London plane. Tulip tree— 
also fast-growing, with leaf and blos- 
som of exquisitely original beauty—is 
prone to aphid infestation and to losing 
its top in high winds. American elm 
cannot get out of the shadow of the 
dread Dutch elm disease. Norway 
maple’s roots creep so close to the sur- 
face that it is almost impossible to keep 
grass alive under it. 

Mercifully, there are other, less vul- 
nerable trees which manage to do well 
under normal circumstances and with 
normal care (thirteen of the most in- 
teresting are shown and described in the 
pages of this article). A lawn without 


trees makes an insipid picture. The vivid 
variations in style and hue among trees 
enable the foresighted to compose the 
landscape around their homes, pro- 
vided they maintain biological as well 
as aesthetic balance. The following are 
to be taken into account: the interests 
of lawn trees, the interests of lawn grass, 
the size and shape of the property, and 
the size and shape of the house. 

Towering oaks and maples still suit 
high-shouldered two-story dwellings. 
But the recent vogue of ground-hug- 
ging designs calls for lower-crowned, 
wider-spreading trees to match. For 
such planting the American forest hap- 
pens to afford one of the finest small 
trees—flowering dogwood, which, un- 
like many deciduous (leaf-losing) spe- 
cies, is stunning the year round. The 
lovely spring bloom precedes heavy 
leaves extraordinarily rich in texture 
and color; in fall they go beefsteak-red 
set off by scarlet berries; and in winter 
the stiff, stately pattern of dogwood 
branch and twig against snowy skies 
has all the authority of a clipper ship’s 
rigging. Group dogwood in front of 
taller trees with brilliant fall foliage— 
say sugar maple, red maple, sweetgum 
and sassafras—and the annual burst of 
fall color will be like an explosion in a 
paint factory. But even though dog- 
woods are smallish, they should be set 
with room to spread for maximum 
branching, which means maximum 
bloom. 

Planting trees too close together is 
the besetting sin of inexperience. 
Young home-owners find it difficult to 
foresee that a wispy red-oak sapling 
half an inch through can develop a 
forty-foot spread and interfere sadly 
with the boughs of the next tree to the 
detriment of both. The sycamore now 
shading my house was about the height 
of my eyebrows when I told the bull- 
dozer man to spare it. Twenty years 
later, in spite of a not too favorable 
situation, it is fifty feet high and 
spreads thirty-six feet. Fortunately it 
was far enough from the house to begin 
with—another angle often overlooked. 

Before siting any tree check its even- 
tual size and shape. A reliable nursery- 
man can predict a tree’s growth. He is 
also the best source of lawn trees to 
plant and the best man to plant them. 
Lucky people sometimes get away with 
transplanting “wildings” from the coun- 
try, but the roots have not been properly 
prepared for such drastic change in en- 
vironment and the odds against the 
trees doing well are high. Besides, 
maybe half the trees best suited to lawns 
are exotics available principally in 
nurseries. 

Transplanting really large trees— 
though the modern nurseryman can 
do it with every chance of success—is a 
luxury in terms of money. The smaller 
the tree, the more tree for your dollar, 
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and best bets are in the under-twelve- 
foot range. 

If you plant your own, stick to speci- 
mens little taller than you are and buy 
them from a reliable nursery, not from 
a quick-sale sharpshooter with a truck 
full of wildings casually dug up but 
with roots wrapped in burlap to give 
them a professional air. Dig the hole 
deep and wide enough to take roots or 
earth ball without crowding, and keep 
the topsoil separate to line the hole 
with; then replace the earth to the exact 
point on the trunk where the tree stood 
in the ground in the nursery. Wrapping 
the trunk in burlap for the first year 
averts sunscald, and fastening it to a 
heavy stake with cloth bandages or 
length of old garden hose helps to keep 
high winds from loosening the roots. 
Water the hole thoroughly with a 
bucket before setting the tree in, and 
add more water after replacing the soil 
and another bucket or so daily for sev- 
eral days afterward. Then taper off to a 
good soak once or twice a week, de- 
pending on how dry the weather is. 

If the tree is doing all right, leave it 
alone. But keep an eye out for mis- 
shaped or abnormally colored leaves, 
holes in the bark and insects. Disease- 
preventing sprays usually require 
equipment larger than any owned by 
amateurs, and so it’s best to arrange an 
annual spraying with a professional. 
Professionals should also be called in for 
major splits and breaks and cavity work. 

You can do your own minor prun- 
ing—an enjoyable art. It can readily be 
learned from the printed page—the 
right printed page (see book list on 
page 144). Always underprune. F. A. 
Bartlett, tree expert, says, “After a 
pruning job has been finished, stand 
off and ask yourself whether the tree 
looks as though no limbs had been re- 
moved at all. The proof of good prun- 
ing is the complete absence of any 
conspicuous evidence of the pruning 
work.” The broken, dead or dying 
branch; the new branch with not 
enough future; the small branch that 
will weaken the tree’s structure if it gets 
large should be your main concerns, 
Cover wounds bigger than half a dollar 
with antiseptic asphalt tree paint, or 
swab them with rubbing alcohol before 
applying ordinary tree paint—which 
now comes in spray cans. It’s good 
practice to renew the paint yearly until 
the growing callus has completely cov- 
ered the wound. 





Lawn trees entail an inevitable con- 
flict between tree and lawn. The in- 
curably grass-happy should stick to a 
here-and-there planting of conifers 
such as fir and spruce which shed their 
needles by tactful degrees and grow 
right down to the ground for a hand- 
some effect. Such isolated conifers 
should always have a mulch on the 
area beneath and be generously wa- 
tered in the week or two before frost to 
prevent drying and “burning” over 
winter. 

Even conifers, however, necessarily 
compete with grass for soil-nutrients 
and water, and broad-leafed trees keep 
sunshine off the grass. Nothing suits 
trees as well as the natural forest mulch 
of decaying leaves and twigs that gives 
water and air good access to the roots 
and replaces nutrients in the soil; and 
if nature were to be followed, lawn 
clippings and fallen leaves would be let 
lie instead of being raked up. 

Some compromise between broad- 
leaf trees and grass can be made by 
pruning lower branches to reduce 
shading, or by planting light-foliaged 
trees, often from the locust family, 
which cut off a minimum of sun. But 
even with these it makes sense not to 
insist on grass right up to the trunk. 
Instead, hoe a shallow circular area 
round the trunk at least six feet in 
diameter—the wider the better—and 
keep this lightly mulched with straw, 
wood chips, mown weeds or any vege- 
table matter handy, except lawn clip- 
pings which may mat. The effect is neat 
and gives the tree a part equivalent of 
forest mulch. 

People with more than an acre-and- 
a-half may also reflect that landscaping 
with trees is but one use of trees. A 
spare half acre of lawn is just some- 
thing more to mow; put it into a close 
“forest planting” of conifer or hard- 
wood seedlings, and it eventually be- 
comes that delightful thing, a shady 
grove of tall trunks rising from a floor 
of rustly leaves or sound-muffling 
needles, its margins popular with birds, 
its interior the finest of outdoor play- 
grounds. 

Nor need “eventually” be absurdly 
long. The 500 red oak seedlings | 
planted on a waste tract in 1943 were 
browsed close to the ground the first 
winter by deer—tree planting gives one 
a new slant on deer—but red oak are 
tough, and even with that slowing down, 

Continued on Page 144 


TREES FOR YOUR LAWN 
The shade and ornamental trees blazoned here and elsewhere in this article are 
a sampiing of the most interesting varieties sold by nurserymen throughout the 
country. These are relatively easy to grow and are particularly suited to lawns 
on the outer fringes of city or town; some will thrive right in the city. Their 
leaves are silhouetted by the unusual photographic process of Len Gittleman. 







Flowering Dogwood (Cor- 
nus florida). This loveliest of 
the American forest’s smaller 
trees produces a pinkish wood 
so hard and heavy that it is 
used in textile looms, golf-stick 
heads and engraver’s blocks. 
For a delightful effect, mix the 
pink-to-rose blooming variety 
with the standard white at wide 
intervalsand prunethemtovary 
their shapes (umbrella, glob- 
ular, high-branching). Dog- 
wood casts dense shade, hence 
is best as a background. In 
fall the foliage turns beef red, 
then sheds to reveal red- 
dish twigs and scarlet berries. 





Lawson False Cypress, 
or Port Orford cedar (Cham- 
aecyparis lawsoniana). An im- 
posing West Coast conifer with 
a narrowly limited natural 
range but game willingness to 
flourish in a wide variety of 
climates. It can grow as high 
as 200 feet, but that takes 
centuries; when it is raised out 
in the open, it assumes early a 
fine, tall, conical shape. In its 
own fashion, it is as dignified 
as Arborvitae, but it grows 
faster in most situations and 
has a richer green foliage with 
a pleasantly feathery effect. 


Little-Leaf Linden (Tilia 
cordata). Charming, middle- 
sized European cousin of our 
native basswood, and espe- 
cially pretty when the breeze 
ruffles the silver underside of 
the leaves. Bees and people 
both love the perfume of its 
spring bloom. Europeans dry 
the tiny yellow flowers to make 
the sweet-smelling tea called ti/- 
leul by the French. The linden 
has some insect troubles but 
fewer than many other lawn 
trees. Its cousin, pendent silver 
linden (Tilia petiolaris), adds a 
weeping habit to these virtues. 
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Eastern Red Cedar (Juni- 
perus virginiana). More people 
know this tree more by the 
pungent aroma of its soft wood 
than by its appearance. Pencils 
used to be made of it; now it 
goes mostly into cedar chests 
and closets. The red cedar takes 
several picturesque shapes, in- 
cluding tall cylindrical, tall 
conical and a pinelike spread. 
It grows slowly and is shallow- 
rooted (hence should be guy- 
wired in exposed locations), 
but the tree’s persistence in 
varied climates and its dra- 
matic, almost architectural, 
character overcome its faults. 





Golden-Rain (Koeireutia 
paniculata). Its ruggedness is 
incredible for a tree that so 
dreamily covers itself with 
strings of tiny yellow flowers 
in the depth of summer. One 
expert (and perhaps cynic) says 
that it is so sentimentally pretty 
in bloom he finds it oppressive. 
Dutifully stays medium size, 
and takes poor soil and dryish 
conditions better than most 
trees. It is an import from the 
Orient and a cousin to the 
locust. Often recommended 
as the ideal small-to-medium 
choice for residential planting. 


Sweet gum, or red gum (Liq- 
uidambar styraciflua). The na- 
tive lawn tree probably best 
able to take smoky, gassy un- 
derwatered city conditions. 
Other advantages: resists in- 
sects and disease (though lately 
it has been attacked in the 
East, south of Pennsylvania, 
by an undetermined assailant), 
and grows fairly fast. The 
leaves turn scarlet and orange 
in fall. Sweetgum is named for 
the sweetly aromatic gum it 
secretes; its Asian counterpart 
contributed to the making of 
medieval Europe’s perfumes. 
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Chinese Scholar Tree, 
or Japanese Pagoda Tree 
(Sophora japonica). An exotic 
Asian cousin of the moraine 
locust, but more suave. In ad- 
dition to being gracefully hardy 
and providing light shade, it 
has the ingratiating habit of 
putting out its perfumed and 
sentimental white flowers in 
August when most other trees 
are through flowering. It be- 
comes a large tree in mild en- 
vironments, a vigorous, me- 
dium-sized one elsewhere. 
One bedazzled fan, a tree ex- 
pert, says it may have bad hab- 
its, but he knows of none yet. 


Sugar Maple (Acer sac- 
charum). Queen of American 
hardwoods as white oak is 
king; its wood is fine-grained, 
hard and strong, polishes satin- 
smooth and when burned, pro- 
duces much heat. This big fast- 
growing tree has dignity, 
charm, strength, doughty re- 
sistance to disease and insects 
under reasonable—that is, not 
downtown—conditions. Do-it- 
yourselfers attempting to make 
maple syrup can probably get 
three quarts by boiling down 
twenty gallons of spring sap, 
the output of a mature tree. 


HopHornbeam,orironwood 
(Ostrya virginiana). This forest 
beauty is gradually gaining 
favor for lawn-planting because 
of its oaklike virtues and even 
stouter resistance to disease 
and insects. Grows rather fast 
at first, then slows down and 
stays medium-sized. Its new 
twigs are orange-tinted and 
wire-stiff, its branches are finely 
interlaced, and its beautifully 
textured leaves turn dusty yel- 
low in fall. The hoplike fruit 
sacks give the species its pre- 
ferredname,theiron-hard wood 
used for mallet heads its second. 
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Continued from Page 142 

many came back lively. The survivors 
are now spaced much as proper thin- 
ning would require. They’re straight 
and strong, interspersed with “‘volun- 
teers” of other species for optimum 
mutual health, and on the verge of be- 
ing a lovely young forest. The area al- 
ready looks much better than other 
abandoned land in the neighborhood 
polluted with vicious masses of escaped 
floribunda rose. 

This is the game that makes amateur 
foresters. It requires patience, some 
muscle, and, for ante, the cost of seed- 
lings from a commercial nursery—say 
seven to thirty cents each, depending on 
species and age. Stock to plant half an 
acre can cost less than a case of Scotch. 
Your state’s reforestation program 
may supply seedlings at even lower cost 
in lots of 100 to 1000 to land owners 
willing to guarantee serious intentions. 

All state forestry bureaus and county 
agents will give expert advice on what 
kinds of trees suit your land and how to 
plant for best results. Seedlings are set 
close—maybe as near as seven by seven 
feet to produce crowding for maximum 
height, minimum branching, to show 
up weaklings for thinning and to create 
that deep-shading forest canopy so im- 
portant to erosion control. 

Most small-scale and much large- 
scale forest planting is done with two 
hands, a mattock and a bucket of water 


White Fir (Abies concolor). Has longish 
needles of a pretty bluish-green and the 
classic shape of a Christmas tree (it is a 
member of same family as the traditional 
German Tannenbaum of the song that 
started the Christmas tree on its interna- 
tional career), Grows fairly fast when young 
and will make upwards of seventy-five feet 
in maturity. Stands warmish climates and 
dryish situations better than most conifers. 





in which the seedlings are carried to the 
field to keep their roots from drying. 
Making a definite hole in stony ground 
each time, I can set about thirty seed- 
lings an hour. 

Spring will show gaps made by deer, 
drought or the biological probability 
ihat, of 100 fresh-planted trees, a few 
won’t make it. Care for the first few 
years consists at most of scything the 
weeds between seedlings maybe twice a 
year and of letting these lie as light 
mulch and soil enricher; and in later 
years pruning lower branches and fell- 
ing weaklings. 

The long-range rewards of tree plant- 
ing are now known to be higher than 
the founders of Arbor Day ever 
dreamed of. Heedless destruction of 
trees for fuel and land-clearing means 
erosion, silted-up valleys, shifts in 
water sources, hence poor crops, ma- 
laria and abandoned towns. It has 
helped create the economic woes of 
areas like the Mediterranean basin. 

But only lately has the wholesale 
planting of trees been seen as the best 
preventive of eventual overheating of 
our planet. For thousands of years we 
have burned organic fuels in campfires, 
then steel mills and internal-combus- 
tion motors. Each burning loads more 
carbon dioxide into the atmosphere. 
Some remains as the normal trace of 
carbon dioxide in the air we breathe; 
much more is absorbed by green plants 
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to go into the formation of plant tis- 
sues and foods that are the basis of all 
life. But the surplus—which increases 
with each generation—escapes to the 
upper atmosphere to join a thickening 
belt of carbon dioxide that retards es- 
cape of sun-created heat from the 
earth’s surface. Thus the fewer green 
plants—of which trees are the largest 
consumers of carbon dioxide—the 
warmer our world becomes, melting 
icecaps, flooding shore areas, eventu- 
ally putting intolerable burdens on our 
bodies’ ability to endure heat. 

This is not science fiction. That ac- 
cumulation of carbon dioxide up there 
is already demonstrable. But to stop 
burning things would halt civilization. 
The only other answer is more trees to 
soak up the extra carbon dioxide. Dr. 
Chauncey D., Leake of Ohio State Uni- 
versity has seriously suggested that we 
had better start planting ten trees for 
each automobile, a hundred for each 
large truck, right now. 
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THEM. Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Brook- 
lyn 25, N.Y. $1 ppd. 

PRUNING HANDBOOK. Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden, Brooklyn 25, N.Y. $1 ppd. 
DIRECTIONS FOR FERTILIZING SHADE 
TREES. Curtis May. U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Research Service, 
Horticultural Crop Research, Ornamental 
Plants Section. Beltsville, Maryland. 


ROOF AND TERRACE TREES 
These small trees require reasonable pro- 
tection from wind and solicitous care. 
“RED JADE” DWARF CRABAPPLE, 
White flower, stunningly bright red fruit. 
Spready, somewhat weeping habit. 
SARGENT’S WEEPING DWARF HEM- 
LOCK (Tsugacanadensis pendula). Graceful, 
with softer effect than its forest cousins. 
WEEPING SCHOLAR-TREE (Sophora 


japonica pendula). Dwarfed cousin of the’ 


Chinese scholar tree on page 143. 
JAPANESE HOLLY (Jlex crenata). Tiny, 
dark green leaves. Naturally a low, multi- 
stemmed shrub but can be pruned and 
trained into a small tree. 

JAPANESE BLACK PINE (Pinus thun- 
bergi). Very striking needles. Yearly spring 
pruning will keep it dwarf. 

Text and lists by J. C. FURNAS 
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__NO... 
NEW YORK 
STATE! 








‘aesars built an arch, it was usually to commemorate a 
victory. But this arch was built by an American a half century ago for the woman he loved, on 
one of the Thousand Islands in the St. Lawrence River...near Alexandria Bay, New York. This 
man also built three storybook castles on the island, all ready for you to explore this summer. 
Not far away you can visit the mammoth St. Lawrence Power Dam along the new Seaway. A 
southerly turn will take you down the picturesque Champlain Valley to Lake George and 
some of the State’s finest swimming and boating, then to famed Saratoga . . . and finally to 
incomparable New York City itself. Roads are great... places to stay are pleasant, plentiful 


and priced right. YOULL FIND A WORLD OF FUN IN NEW YORK STATE THIS SUMMER! 


Twenty centuries ago, when the Roman ( 
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| FREE VACATION GUIDE 





The New York State Department of Commerce 
P.O. Box 1350, Albany 3,N.Y. 
Please send me the free 196- 
page “New York State Vaca 

tionlands” guide beautifully 
illustrated in full color. H? 
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cITY 
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COGNAC 


POLIGNAC 


SPECIAL OFFER: 

FOUR POLIGNAC 
SNIFTER GLASSES 
WITH GOLD EMBLEMS, 
AS SHOWN, SHIPPED 
TO YOU FROM FRANCE. 
SEND $1. CASH OR 
CHECK PAYABLE TO 
DHP P.O. BOX 2645, 
GRAND CENTRAL, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


COGNAC OF THE COGNOSCENTI... Cognac Polignac 
offers leisurely pleasures for an educated taste —a seductive 
bouquet to savor slowly, the deep classic flavor of a great 
cognac. After dinner, of course — but as appropriate served 
over ice, or as a tall drink, any time. Cognac Polignac is 

the only cognac whose superb quality is controlled from grape 
to glass by the Cognac Cooperative of France. 

80 AND 84 PROOF COGNAC, IMPORTED BY DENNIS & HUPPERT, NEW YORK 
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Hello from Macki 


This is a charming little German doll called Macki. 
He’s as much a part of Germany as let’s say, 
The German Federal Railroad. You'll see Macki 
and many other unique and enchanting 
things, that make Germany a land of great 
personality and beauty. 


We hope you're planning to take the train. 

For this is the way to see everything, get the 
feel of the country, without losing a kilometer . 
of comfort or enjoyment. German Federal Railroad 
has much on board to offer you. It is extremely 
modern, fast, efficient and prompt. It is designed 
to delight, and it goes just everywhere... 
perhaps these are the reasons why most 

people travel by rail. 







We extend our arms to you, just like Macki, 
and look forward to escorting you through Germany. 


See your Travel Agent and ask about j 
EURAILPASS — the first-class ticket through 13 West European countries. 


GERMAN FEDERAL RAILROAD ~jS 


GENERAL AGENCY FOR NORTH AMERICA, 11 W. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


JOACHIM WENZEL, GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE * PHONE: LONGACRE 5-7545-6-7-B suncesesnn 
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FIELDS 
OF COURAGE 


Three Civil War Tours 


In four years of marching and counter- 
marching, the Civil War armies some- 
times passed a battlefield on which they 
already had fought. Veterans of the 
earlier battle were troubled by the look 
of the place. The meadows were as green 
now as they had been before the first 
blood was shed; it seemed that nature 
had a complete indifference to the sacri- 
fices of war. The same feeling troubles 
the visitor to Civil War battlefields to- 
day ; his first glance shows a few trenches, 
a fort or a house or a mine crater. But to 
those who pause to follow in their minds 
the movements of the troops over the 
landscape, these quiet deserted fields tell 
eloquent tales of brilliant tactics, daring 
bluffs and stubborn heroism. 

Almost all the major battlefields are 
now under the jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional Park Service, whose ranger his- 
torians, battle museums and literature 
are invaluable to the visitor. Most of the 
battles in the east were fought around 
the warring capitals of Richmond and 
Washington, and are within a 150-mile 
radius of the latter city. The Western 
campaigns, on the other hand, sought 
control of the entire Mississippi, and of 
the major Southern rail lines; conse- 
quently those battlefields are more widely 
separated. 


The invasions of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland 


Lee’s armies twice invaded Union 
territory in force. Two of the war’s 
bloodiest battles resulted: at Antietam 
Creek near Sharpsburg, Maryland, 
September 17, 1862, and at Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania, July 1-3, 1863. From 
the latter town, the traveler can con- 
veniently work his way south to all the 
maior eastern battlefields. 

GETTYSBURG is located at the junc- 
tion of east-west highway U.S. 30 and 
north-south U.S. 15, and is about thirty 
miles off the Pennsylvania Turnpike. 
Sixty miles of roads around Gettysburg 
are marked with more than 2000 monu- 
ments and plaques, and guides licensed 
by the Park Service are available. 

Two of the most significant land- 
marks are Little Round Top (with 
Devil’s Den at its foot) and Cemetery 
Ridge. Little Round Top long has been 
the subject of post-mortems on what 
might have been. It commands the 
field, yet it was unoccupied on the sec- 
ond day of fighting; if the Confeder- 
ates had taken it when they first dis- 
covered its importance, the battle 
might have ended differently. Ceme- 
tery Ridge was the principal Union 
position; against it George Pickett led 
his gallant—and hopeless—charge, often 
called “the high-water mark of the 
Confederacy.” 

ANTIETAM National Battlefield Site 
lies about fifty miles southeast of 
Gettysburg. The route is U.S. 15 south 
to Frederick, then U.S. 40 west to 
Boonsboro and Maryland 34 south. to 
Sharpsburg. (In Frederick is a house 
said to have been that of Barbara 
Fritchie, heroine of Whittier’s poem.) 
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Lee chose the high ground west of 
Antietam Creek to give battle t 
George B. McClellan, who had rushej f 


his Army of the Potomac here from IN 


Washington to stop the Southern inva. 
sion. Major engagements were fought 
at the Dunker Church, Bloody Lane 
and Burnside Bridge. This stone bridge 
south of Sharpsburg was the scene of 
one of the nick-of-time rescues the Con. 
federates specialized in: Ambrose E, 
Burnside’s Federal forces attacked 
across the bridge and had just broken 
through the Southern lines when A. P, 
Hill’s “Light Division” arrived from 
Harpers Ferry and drove them back, 
The casualties were the greatest of any 
single day of the war. The next day 
McClellan did not renew the fighting, 
and Lee returned to Virginia. 

The present-day campaigner can 
backtrack from Antietam to Frederick, 
then take U.S. 240 south to Washington 
to begin a tour of the battlefields of 
eastern Virginia. 





Bull Run and 
the Rappahannock 


Two Virginia streams—tiny Bull 
Run and the Rappahannock River= 
seemed at times insuperable barriers on 
the Yankee road to Richmond. The 
FIRST BATTLE OF BULL RUN, Or MANASSAS, 
on July 21, 1861, was the first major 


infantry engagement of the war, and Fie 
possibly the strangest. It was fought by f= 


untrained troops, and was watched by 
congressmen and picnickers from Wash- 
ington, who scampered back to town 
ahead of the retreating Union army. 
Irvin McDowell had marched against 
the main Confederate camp at Manas- 
sas, hoping to put down the “rebel- 
lion” by one decisive victory; the day 
after he was defeated Congress voted to 
recruit 500,000 more volunteers. 

Manassas is twenty-six miles south- 
west of Washington on U.S. 29 and 211. ' 
On this July 22 and 23, over 2000 men 
will re-enact the battle, with cannon and 
cavalry. The best view of the field is from 
Henry House Hill, where Thomas Jona- 
than Jackson’s Virginia brigade halted 
the main Union attack. Here Barnard 
Bee called to his retreating men, **Look! 
There is Jackson, standing like a stone 
wall. Rally behind the Virginians.” 
The Confederates did rally; the Fed- | 
erals were driven from the hill and re- 
treated to Washington. 

In August, 1862, John Pope set out 
from Washington for Richmond along 
the route McDowell had tried. He 
boasted that his headquarters would be 
in the saddle, ‘‘where,” retorted the 
Confederates, ‘‘most people kept their 
hindquarters.”” The SECOND BATTLE OF 
MANASSAS ended Pope’s campaign al- 
most before it started. Engagements 
were fought at Groveton, two miles 
west of Henry House Hill, and Bald 
Hill, one mile south. 

From Manassas the traveler can 
take U.S.29to Warrentonand Culpeper, | 
then Virginia 3 to Wilderness, Chan- § 
cellorsville and Fredericksburg, where | 
three Federal generals crossed the Rap- 
pahannock with high hopes. 

Continued on Page 148 
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come to Jamaica-it’s no place like home 
No man is an island. If women were islands they’d be jealous of Jamaica (jt’s.so maddeningly beautiful) ! Peg fowls: 
But there’s more to the place than moonlight washed with santkee or days of 24-karat gold/ 


The golfing is great (5 superb courses). The eating is great (you'll forget to count the courses) ! The fishing #4 © 


| is fabulous (the water is clear as a dr¥martini and teeming with fish) . Jamaica has 4450 square miles bulging Jacl ltt plan 
with things to do. So why go just anyplace when it costs no more (88 a day and up) to really go someplace? wil tie? 
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and Bald Now more accommodations! Daily rates per person with meals from: 8 in guest houses; *14 in hotels; 
$20 in deluxe hotels. Completely serviced cottages, $175 per week for 6 persons without meals. More 
flights than ever before—many are jets! Tourist fare round trip from N. Y. $204, from Miami §111. 
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JAMAICA IN THE WEST INDIES ® Jamaica Tourist Board * New York ® Chicago * Miami ® Los Angeles ® San Francisco ® Toronto ® Kingston, Jamaica, W.1. 
SEE ANY TRAVEL AGENT Jet service from major cities; 10 international airlines serve Jamaica. Also, regular sailings from New York, Miami and New Orleans. 
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Everywhere ...you'll be charmed by the 

natural flair for creative design which 

transforms the simplest setting into a minor 

triumph of sheer artistry. Come soon to 

this Land of vivid, rewarding impressions. 
See your Travel Agent or write: 


TFADAN Towist ASSOLIATION 


45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

651 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 
109 Kaiulani Avenue, Honolulu 15, Hawaii 
48 Front Street, W., Toronto, Ont., Canada 





For beautifully illustrated literature, 
and further information please write 
the Japan Tourist Association office 
nearest you. 

(PLEASE PRINT) 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. STATE 
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France’s noblest after-dinner liqueur, Grand Marnier has 
been savored by connoisseurs for generations! Write for 


our free recipe booklet, filled with enticing ways to serve. 


lor 
greal 
evenings 
Fand 
vreal 


entrees 


MADE WITH FINE COGNAC BRANDY / PRODUCT OF FRANCE / 80 PROOF / CARILLON IMPORTERS, LTD., DEPT. H3, 730 5TH AVE.,N.Y.C. 19 





Continued from Page 146 

The first hopeful was Ambrose Burn- 
side, who fought the BATTLE OF FREDER- 
ICKSBURG On December 13-14, 1862. 
You may still see the sunken road 
and stone wall at the foot of Marye’s 
Heights, where the Confederates under 
Longstreet repulsed repeated attacks. 
Failure to take the Heights made it im- 
possible to hold Fredericksburg, and 
Burnside withdrew across the river. 

The following April “Fighting Joe” 
Hooker’s men crossed the Rappahan- 
nock and its tributary, the Rapidan. 
They had orders to reassemble at CHAN- 
CELLORSVILLE, at the eastern end of a 
thick forest known as “The Wilder- 
ness.” But while they were getting 
there, Jackson’s “foot cavalry” made 
one of their incredibly swift flanking 
marches, and on May second Hooker 
found himself caught between Jackson 
and Lee and the river. At dusk that 
day Jackson, returning from a recon- 
naissance, was mistaken for a Yankee 
and shot; a monument marks the spot. 
The next day J. E. B. Stuart took com- 
mand of Jackson’s men, and rode up 
and down the lines singing his taunting 
version of an old spiritual: 


Old Joe Hooker, won’t you 
come out the Wilderness ? 


Hooker came out at midnight, May 
fourth, only to withdraw north of the 
Rappahannock. 

In 1864 the third general, Ulysses S. 
Grant, recently given command of all 
Union armies, crossed the river, seek- 
ing to pin Lee down; in a set battle 
Grant knew that his superior numbers 
must win. The fighting began in THE 
WILDERNESS on May fifth, and for the 
rest of May the opposing armies moved 
slowly southeast. At SPOTTSYLVANIA 
COURTHOUSE Grant declared that he in- 
tended “‘to fight it out on this line if it 
takes all summer.” 

By June third Lee and Grant had 
reached COLD HARBOR, eight miles east 
of Richmond, on present Virginia 156. 
Here Grant decided to try an all-out 
assault on the entrenched Confeder- 
ates. In some of the most intense com- 
bat of the war, the Union suffered 7000 
casualties in thirty minutes. This was 
Lee’s last major victory; Richmond 
was saved for another nine months. 

In Richmond the visitor can inspect 
the White House of the Confederacy 
(now a museum) and the forts and 
trenches that defended the city. By fol- 
lowing Virginia 156, called the Battle- 
field Route, he also can visit the scenes 
of McClellan’s unsuccessful Peninsula 
Campaign of 1862: SEVEN PINES, THE 
SEVEN DAYS BATTLE and MALVERN HILL. 


The Heart of the Confederacy 


In December, 1862, the Federal high 
command, heartened by progress in 
controlling the Mississippi, sought to 
drive a wedge from the river through 
the heart of the South. William S. 
Rosecrans commanded the Federals, 
and Braxton Bragg the Confederates. 
By September, 1863, Rosecrans had 
reached the rail center Chattanooga, in 
the Cumberland Mountains of south- 
east Tennessee. From Chattanooga the 
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visitor can easily follow the campaign, 

Bragg took his army south of the 
city, and Rosecrans pursued. Bragg at 
tacked on September nineteen at 
CHICKAMAUGA CREEK, and on the next 
day would have routed the whole 
Union Army had not George H, 
“Pap” Thomas rallied parts of several 
regiments on Snodgrass Hill. Their de. 
termined resistance enabled the rest of 
the Army to escape back to Chatta. 
nooga, and earned Thomas the nick. 
name: “The Rock of Chickamauga.” 

Bragg next occupied Missionary 
Ridge and Lookout Mountain, on 
either side of the city, and began a 
blockade. Lincoln replaced Rosecrans 
with Thomas, dispatched Hooker and 
Sherman with reinforcements, and put 
Grant in command of the whole west- 
ern operation. On November twenty- 
third the Federals took the offensive, 
fighting the BATTLE OF CHATTANOOGA, 
The first day was called “the battle 
above the clouds”’: a mist hid Hooker’s 
assault on Lookout Mountain; when it 
cleared, the Union flag flew from the 
summit. 

But Missionary Ridge remained, ris- 
ing 500 feet above the city, seemingly 
impregnable. Grant sent Sherman and 
Hooker against the ends of the ridge, 
kept Thomas in the center. Thomas 
was to attack and occupy the rifle pits 
at the base of the slope, and await 
orders. But when the first attack suc- 
ceeded, his men charged on up the 
ridge, starting a Confederate retreat. 

Chickamauga Creek is nine miles 
south of Chattanooga on U.S. 27. Point 
Park on Lookout Mountain, the best 
point for viewing the Chattanooga bat- 
tlefield, is accessible from town by the 
Scenic Highway and by an incline rail- 
way. Missionary Ridge is now a choice 
residential section. 

In March, 1864, William Tecumseh 
Sherman took command of the Federal 
armies in Chattanooga and began a 
drive for Atlanta—120 miles southeast 
over present U.S. 41. Superior numbers 
made it possible for him to outilank 
each position the Confederates, under 
Joseph E. Johnston, took. Only one set 
battle took place, at KENNESAW MOUN- 
TAIN on June twenty-seventh, twenty 
miles northwest of Atlanta. Sherman 
entered the city September second. 

Atlanta has grown from its 1864 
population of 13,000 to nearly 500,000, 
but the visitor is still very conscious of 
the war. Markers and monuments are 
everywhere. In Grant Park (named for 
its donor, L. P. Grant), a great cyclo- 
rama depicts the battle for Atlanta ina 
circular painting 400 feet in circumfer- 
ence, surrounding thousands of lifelike 
models of soldiers, cannon, shells, 
blasted trees and fragments of war. 

On November fifteenth Sherman put 
the torch to Atlanta, and next day be- 
gan his MARCH TO THE SEA in an attempt 
to break the will of the South. The 
march can be followed on modern 
roads by taking Georgia 12 out of At- 
lanta to Covington, 142 and 16 to 
Eatonton, 24 to Milledgeville, San- 
dersville and Louisville, and 17 to 
Millen and Savannah. The total dis- 
tance is 257 miles. THE END 
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Beautiful new pocketful of power! 











Zenith announces the finest performance in a smaller compact pocket radio — bigger 
tone, better tuning, smarter colors! Zenith’s new all-transistor Royal 150 makes the perfect 


traveling companion. Its speaker, a special Zenith design, is the biggest ever put in a radio this size. 


You get richer, fuller tone at all volume levels. Its famous Wavemagnet’ antenna receives signals 


strong and clear. And its vernier dial (usually found in much higher-priced sets) makes precision 


“on station” tuning easier, faster. Handsomely styled new case comes in four smart colors: beige, 


green, charcoal grey, and white—with elegant metal grille in gold color. Model Royal 150 with tilt 


stand: $34.95*. Private listening attachment optional at extra cost. Uses ordinary flashlight batteries. 
Other Zenith quality all-transistor radios begin at $29.95*. 


_ LP ZENITH RADIO 
Ze CORPORATION, 
e { CHICAGO 339, ILLI- 
—__—_— = NOIS. INCANADA: 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION OF CANADA 


\TD., TORONTO, ONTARIO. The Royalty of 
television, stereophonic high fidelity instru- 
Ments, phonographs, radios and hearing aids. 


42 years of leadership in radionics exclusively. 
*Manufacturer’s suggested retail price without 
batteries, Prices and specifications subject to 
change without notice. 
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The quality goes in 


before the name goes on 


Quality-built in America by highly skilled, well-paid American workmen 
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100% SCOTCH WHISKIES, BLENDED, 86.8 PROOF, SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: 





BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., N.Y.C. 
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THE DAY THE 
CIVIL WAR BEGAN 


Continued from Page 54 


second lieutenant in the Army’s corps 
of topographical engineers, a stripling 
not long out of West Point. At this mo- 
ment Wilson was pursuing routine du- 
ties on the Pacific coast. Although he 
did not know it, this day pointed him 
toward Montgomery. He would be- 
come a major general in the Federal 
army, and precisely four years from 
this date—on April 12, 1865—he would 
lead 12,000 cavalrymen into Montgom- 
ery, haul down the Confederate flag, 
destroy military installations, and move 
on into Georgia where, a few weeks 
later, men in his command would make 
a prisoner out of Jefferson Davis. 

The lifeline of a town can be as 
strange and haunted as the lifeline of a 
man. There were certain wholly unre- 
markable villages and hamlets in Amer- 
ica which got through that April twelfth 
without even knowing that men had be- 
gun to shoot at one another in the 
Carolina marshes, but which—because 
of events growing out of that shooting— 
would in time see terrible things in ter- 
rible hours, so that their simple place- 
names would be turned into symbols of 
tragedy and suffering. 

There was Gettysburg, a thriving lit- 
tle market town containing a small col- 
lege and a theological seminary. It had 
a cemetery on the rounded edge of a 
ridge (with a sign in it announcing that 
a five-dollar fine would be levied on 
anyone who used firearms among the 
gravestones); and south of the ridge 
there was a rocky hill known locally as 
Little Round Top, with a tangle of 
rocks and trees near it called Devil’s 
Den, and a wheat field and a peach 
orchard lying just beyond. What was 
there, on this April day, to tell anyone 
in Gettysburg that before three years 
were out everyone in America would 
know all of these names and would 
shudder at their sound? Was anyone 
fey enough to pass a hint to the mem- 
bers of the Culp family? This family 
owned a wooded hill just east of Get- 
tysburg. A son, Wesley Culp, had re- 
cently moved to Virginia; he consid- 
ered himself a real Virginian now, and 
when the war came he would join a 
Virginia regiment. He would march to 
Gettysburg with Lee’s army, and he 
would be killed in battle on the slopes 
of Culp’s Hill, under the trees where he 
had played as a boy. 

Similarly there was no warning for 
the Carter family, in its home on the 
edge of the town of Franklin, in west- 
ern Tennessee. The house was a pleas- 
ant one, with a hedge of Osage orange 
bordering the turnpike, and a big cot- 
ton-gin house across the road, with 
open fields stretching off to the south. 
In 1864 this road and these fields 
would be the center of a furious battle, 
with young men braining one another 
in hand-to-hand fighting around farm- 
Stead and gin-house yard, heavy smoke 
clogging the windless air. The morning 
after the battle, the two Carter girls, 


who with their father had hidden in the 
cellar during the fighting and during 
the night that followed, went to the 
back door to find their brother, a Con- 
federate soldier, lying almost at the 
doorstep, mortally wounded. 

There was no quieter town in Amer- 
ica that spring day than Sharpsburg, 
Maryland, nestling behind a hill west 
of the shallow valley of Antietam 
Creek; no place more quiet, no place 
where exciting things seemed less likely 
to happen. On the Hagerstown pike 
north of town there was a Dunker 
church, a white box of a building oc- 
cupying ground donated by a farmer 
named Mumma, whose house and 
barn lay a few rods to the east; jok- 
ingly, the local folk used to refer to the 
church as “St. Mumma’s.” (The Dun- 
ker sect, if it matters, holds to the doc- 
trine of nonresistance, believing that 
war is sinful.) The church no doubt 
had been swept and aired in prepara- 
tion for the Sabbath-day services. Mr. 
Mumma had his farm work to do, and 
a mile to the north another farmer, 
named Miller, was preparing to plant 
a forty-acre field with corn; and there 
was nothing in the air—no faintest 
ominous quiver—to tell anyone that 
there would be a great battle here, the 
church riddled with bullets, Mumma’s 
house and barn destroyed, thousands 
of men shot in the Miller cornfield, and 
a meandering road behind the Mumma 
house so piled with dead bodies that it 
would be known forever afterward as 
Bloody Lane. 

The places that were to give their 
names to great battles left no record of 
what men were saying and doing on 
April twelfth, because the day was not 
in the least out of the ordinary for them, 
Nothing was happening at Shiloh 
church, the bleak log chapel that lay 
off in the woods near Pittsburg Land- 
ing, on the Tennessee River. It was just 
another day at Murfreesboro, by 
Stone’s River, and at Fredericksburg, 
by the Rappahannock. At Vicksburg, 
on the Mississippi, things were too 
quiet: merchants had begun to com- 
plain that the secession of the cotton 
states had paralyzed river traffic and 
made business very dull. Nothing much 
was going on at Spotsylvania Court- 
house, in Virginia, and the woods 
and fields along Chickamauga Creek 
in northwest Georgia were assuredly 
steeped in complete peace. (One won- 
ders: how many of the thousands upon 
thousands of boys who were going to 
die at those places even knew, on this 
twelfth of April, that there were such 
places at all?) The shock at Fort Sum- 
ter had touched off a four-year war, 
but the day war began found the citi- 
zens totally relaxed. 

The American people, in other words, 
were quietly going about their business 
on this day, proceeding on the un- 
spoken assumption that the future was 
going to be pretty much like the past. 
Disaster lay just ahead; there had been 
signs to show that it was coming, but its 
dimensions would be far greater than 
anyone had supposed; and because 
these dimensions were so great it would 
bring permanent change to the whole 


nation, not so much causing the change 
as accelerating it. 

Until now America had been pre- 
dominantly rural; an agrarian land of 
farms, sleepy villages and small towns, 
its atmosphere faithfully reflected in 
the Currier & Ives prints. In 1860, for 
the last time, the country’s farms pro- 
duced goods worth more in cash than 
the products of all of its factories, and 
the old legend that the tiller of the soil 
was the backbone of the nation still 
held true. But of all nations on earth, 
this one was the most certain to be 
transformed by the industrial revolu- 
tion, because all the elements of that 
revolution were present in such abun- 
dance. Industrialization had already 
begun; the age of iron, of steam and 
machinery and mass production, was 
dawning; and the war that began on 
April twelfth would be an unimaginable 
forced draft, compressing into a few 
years developments that otherwise 
might have stretched over generations. 

As a matter of fact, the industrial 
revolution had already brought great 
change to the farm itself. When the 
19th Century began, the average Amer- 
ican farmer had hardly more than 
twenty dollars invested in his tools. By 
1861 his investment was at least six 
times larger. Mechanical reapers, wheat 
binders and harvesters were enabling 
the great northwest to produce more 
grain with fewer hired hands. A state 
like Illinois could send most of its 
young men off to war and still increase 
its wheat crop—something that would 
have been out of the question a decade 
earlier. More and more the farmer was 
becoming a cash-crop man rather than 
a self-sufficient individualist; in effect, 
fewer farmers could feed more people 
than ever before. 

The nation had more transportation 
facilities than it could readily use, in 
April of 1861—but not more than it 
would need during the four years of 
war, and not nearly as many as it 
would need in the booming postwar 
years. There were 30,000 miles of rail- 
road track, and although the fabulous 
steamboats of the Mississippi River 
system were still carrying a huge amount 
of freight, the railroad network had 
opened Eastern and overseas markets 
to the farmers of the Middle West. 
(One of the important facts about the 
war just beginning was that the Middle 
Western farm belt no longer depended 
on the Southern market and on the 
supposedly vital Mississippi waterway.) 
On the Great Lakes a canal at last gave 
access to Lake Superior, and the basic 
axis of American industry already ex- 
isted; iron ore from the north country 
was moving, cheaply and in volume, 
toward the coal of western Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. Pittsburgh was begin- 
ning to be Pittsburgh. 

Industry itself was changing. Mass 
production—the assembly line, bring- 
ing together interchangeable parts— 
was already in use. Boots and shoes 
came from factories now, rather than 
from cobblers’ shops. There was ready- 
to-wear clothing for men, factory made; 
women’s ready-to-wear clothing too— 
elaborate hoop-skirt costumes, party 
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gowns of silk or velvet, trimmed with 
lace. One factory boasted that it em- 
ployed 1000 girls and produced 90,000 
hoop skirts every month, using in the 
process 150,000 yards of muslin, 100,- 
000 feet of whalebone, 24,000 spools of 
cotton, 500,000 yards of tape, 225,000 
yards of jute cord, 10,000 yards of hair- 
cloth and thirty tons of steel. There was 
the beginning of a petroleum industry, 
the rubber industry had been started, 
and the great western meat-packing 
houses were beginning to boast that 
the only part of the hog they could 
not use was the squeal. The machines 
that make machines were in operation; 
America could equip her mills, her 
mines, her railroads and her farms 
without relying on Europe. 

All of this was part of the picture on 
April 12, 1861. America was beginning 
to move into the great industrial age, 
and while it was still moving slowly the 
throttle was about to be pushed down 
to the floor boards. The country was 
unprepared for war, in the old-fash- 
ioned sense; it had few weapons, few 
soldiers, and no military orientation. 
But it was very well prepared for war 
in the modern sense; it could make 
just about everything that it needed, 
and given a little time it could make it 
in fantastic volume; and it could feed 
and clothe and transport itself while 
all of this was going on, and could find 
all the manpower it needed to do the 
fighting. 

That is—the North could do all this. 

On the day the Civil War began, the 
Southern Confederacy had the cards 
stacked against it. Sherman had seen 
this when he warned his old associates 
in Louisiana that they were about to 
get into a fight they could not possibly 
win. Another who saw it was James B. 
McPherson, an engineer lieutenant sta- 
tioned in San Francisco in the spring of 
1861, a two-star commander of an army 
three years later. McPherson wrote to 
a friend in Georgia: “You have no 
army, no navy, no treasury and prac- 
tically none of the manufactures and 
machine shops necessary for the sup- 
port of armies and for war on a large 
scale. You are but scattered agricultural 
communities. . . . Your cause is fore- 
doomed to failure.” 

The simple figures tell the story. 

On the day the war began the North 
had more than 60 per cent of the coun- 
try’s population, two thirds of its rail- 
road mileage, two thirds of its farms, 
three quarters of its bank deposits and 
four fifths of its factories. It contained 
nearly all the country’s mineral de- 
posits and very nearly all its skilled 
mechanics. The machine shops, rolling 
mills and blast furnaces on which an 
up-to-date war economy must be 
based were very largely in the North. 
Northern agriculture was far more di- 
versified than the agriculture of the 
South, and could produce much more 
grain and meat—so much more that 
the North’s export of foodstuffs to 
Europe was to rise sharply through all 
the war years. The financial resources 
to support industry and government 
were heavily concentrated in the North- 
ern states. On top of all of this, the 
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North had ready access to Europe—to 
its money market, its factories, its man. 
power—and the South did not. 

These facts speak for themselves, 
They were just as apparent on April 
12, 1861, as they are today, and men 
like Sherman and McPherson consid- 
ered them just as eloquent. Why, in 
view of all that, did the people of the 
South go to war, expecting victory? 
What did they see, as they looked 
about them that spring, to make them 
think that their new Southern nation 
could win its independence by force 
of arms? 

To begin with, they saw themselves— 
a people hardy, self-reliant and spirited 
enough to face even the longest odds 
with confidence. William Howard Rus. 
sell, the correspondent for the London 
Times; traveled across the Confederate 
states at the time and was mightily 
impressed by Southerners. In some 
ways they dismayed him—he had su- 
perior British notions about the crudity 
of American manners, he detested the 
universal habit of tobacco chewing, 
and he found the institution of slavery 
appalling—but he confessed, shortly 
before Fort Sumter was fired on, that 
if these Southerners did go to war they 
might be extremely hard to beat. No- 
where, he said, did he see anything like 
the stolid, ignorant peasantry of Eu- 
rope, even in the most remote and 
poverty-stricken rural areas. There was 
a hard, lean toughness here which, 
given proper leadership, might make a 
fabulously effective army. 

Russell touched on a genuine asset. 
The average Southerner was closer to 
the frontier than the average North- 
erner. He lived outdoors more, and 
was more likely to know how to use 
a rifle. He had had fewer advantages, 
and he was used to getting along on 
less—and so his armies could campaign 
ona leaner commissary and with skimp- 
ier equipment than the Northern ar- 
mies usually needed. In addition, the 
South for the most part would be fight- 
ing on its own territory. It would need 
much less effort to protect its supply 
lines and garrison the towns it occupied 
than would be the case with the Fed- 
erals; in the nature of things, it would 
not need as big an army as the North 
would need. Furthermore, the presence 
of about three and a half million Negro 
slaves meant that a very high percentage 
of white manpower could be put into 
the army without reducing the coun- 
try’s productive capacity. 

Yet all of this was only part of it. 
One of the most fantastic things about 
the situation on this twelfth of April 
was the fact that the Southern people 
could not believe that the people of the 
North would really fight to save the 
Union. Some of the leaders knew bet- 
ter, of course. Jefferson Davis had no 
illusions about the Northern will to 
fight, and Lee never deceived himself 
about it. But there was a widespread 
feeling that, when the showdown came, 
the North would give way and consent 
to Southern independence. Part of this 
may have been due to the common 
suspicion that most Yankees were 
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scheming money-grubbers who just 
had no stomach for fighting, but more 
of it seems to have come from the 
deep Southern conviction that seces- 
sion was legal, justifiable, natural and 
right. It was hard for people who 
held that conviction to imagine that 
sensible folk would make war to pre- 
vent secession. Davis had declared: 
‘‘All we ask is to be let alone,” and he 
expressed precisely the feeling of his 
Southern countrymen. Surely, even 
though cannon had been fired against 
this one fort, the good people of the 
North would let the South alone rather 
than make a general war? 

Surely. It was an article of unspoken 
faith; the North would quickly grow 
tired of war and quit, once it under- 
stood how determined the South was. 
In the face of such a belief the physical 
odds did not matter much. The war 
would end before the North’s superior 
resources could be applied decisively. 

In the North there was a corre- 
sponding delusion, a feeling that the 
great mass of Southerners did not ac- 
tually mean to have a war. Southern 
leaders had been threatening secession 
for a decade or more, and nothing had 
come of it. People in the North had 
come to look on all the talk of a fight 
for Southern rights as nothing more 
than a way of putting on the political 
heat. It was a bluff, and if it should be 
called there would be no real war. A 
few conspiring hotheads had got con- 
trol of the political machinery down 
South and were making menacing 
noises, but they had no real grass-roots 
support. 

Even men like Lincoln and Secretary 
of State William H. Seward shared in 
this feeling. They believed that there 
was a powerful Union sentiment in the 
South which so far had not had a 
chance to express itself. Weeks after 
Fort Sumter, Lincoln seems to have 
felt that once a Federal army appeared 
in a seceding state the people would 
rally around it, throw out their seces- 
sionist leaders, and bring their state 
back into the Union. This delusion 
grew out of the general feeling in the 
North that the Union was a mystic, 
almost holy thing. It was worth fighting 
for, worth dying for—the Southern 
people must under everything feel the 
same way about it, and sooner or later 
they were bound to act accordingly. 

When Northerners looked about 
them on April twelfth they saw every- 
thing through that delusion, just as 
Southerners saw things through their 
own delusion. There was almost no 
mutual understanding, and this was the 
fatal circumstance. Neither side could 
see that the other side was in earnest. 
This war would soon be over. The other 
fellow would quit very soon. The war 
could not last long enough to change 
anything very much. 

Specifically, it would not change the 
institution of Negro slavery—whose 
existence is one more factor to be con- 
sidered in any survey of the way things 
were when the war began. There were 
in America then nearly four million 
Negroes, most of them slaves. How 


was it with them on this day when the 
American earth began to shake? 

An immense amount of nonsense 
has been written about the situation of 
the Negro slave at the time the Civil 
War started. He has been pictured as a 
carefree, contented, happy-go-lucky in- 
dividual who was pretty well satisfied 
with his lot, had no special desire for 
freedom, and was deeply loyal to Old 
Massa in the pillared mansion. He has 
also been pictured as a miserable un- 
fortunate who was flogged night and 
morning, was worked nearly to death 
by cruel taskmasters, and in general 
lived worse than the most degraded 
serf in Czarist Russia. There were un- 
doubtedly some slaves in each of these 
categories, but the truth about the vast 
majority certainly lies somewhere be- 
tween the two extremes. 

Slavery was a system of forced labor 
supported by the police power of the 
state, and the slave was wholly at his 
master’s mercy; the great cotton, sugar 
and rice plantations were factory farms 
where the overseer was judged by the 
size of the crop he produced, and man- 
driving was part of the operation. At 
the same time the slave was valuable 
property and it paid to take care of 
him; in sheer self-interest, even a heart- 
less master would want his chattels to 
stay alive, to stay well, and to be at 
least happy enough to turn in a fair 
day’s work. Also, there was such a 
thing as public opinion among the 
gentlefolk of the South, and it definitely 
frowned on the man who was cruel to 
his slaves. Simon Legrees could indeed 
exist under this system, but they were 
not typical. 

The average white Southerner, be it 
noted, owned no slaves at all. The white 
population of the South totaled ap- 
proximately five and one-half million 
people, and only about one per cent of 
these had big plantations, story-book 
mansions and as many as twenty slaves. 
There were a great many more small 
planters, some of them owning fifteen 
or twenty slaves, some only one or two. 
But fully three-quarters of all white 
Southerners owned no slaves, and most 
of them could be classed as yeoman 
farmers, hard-working men who wrested 
a living from the soil just as their 
Northern counterparts did. They fought 
for Confederate independence (which 
meant a continuation of slavery) partly 
because they hoped some day to better 
themselves and become big planters 
and partly because they did not see how 
the Negro could be kept under control 
if slavery were abolished. Slavery pro- 
vided a means by which the race prob- 
lem could be dodged; its abolition 
would mean that the problem would 
have to be faced, and ultimately solved, 
and in 1861 few people either in the 
North or in the South were ready to do 
that. It remains to be added that a great 
many people in each section still are not 
ready for it. 

But whatever may be true about the 
white Southerner of that date, the 
Negro was unquestionably the most 
pathetic, tragically fated of all Amer- 
icans on the day the war began. His lot 
was hard enough to begin with, and it 
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was due to be worse before it got bet- 
ter. In the end he would be set free, but 
even the people who struck his chains 
off had little use for him, and the high 
hopes which the approach of freedom 
aroused in him would be followed by 
years, even by generations, of disillu- 
sionment. As the institution of slavery 
crumbled under the pressure of war, 
thousands upon thousands of Negroes 
would become displaced persons, peo- 
ple cut adrift from all moorings, housed 
and fed and cared for (if indeed anyone 
at all housed and fed and cared for 
them) in makeshift concentration 
camps that sprang up in the wake of 
the invading Federal armies. No one 
will ever know how many Negroes 
disappeared during the war years, dy- 
ing of disease or starvation or of simple 
despondency during their tragic prog- 
ress toward freedom. 

In the spring of 1861 all of this lay 
ahead of them. Although the slaves 
were ignorant and illiterate, cut off 
from all recognizable sources of news, 
they knew, on April twelfth, that some- 
thing which would profoundly affect 
their lives was beginning to happen, 
They had got some dim word about the 
election of Lincoln; they did not know 
who he was, but somehow they under- 
stood that someone had come to power, 
a long way off, who wanted to see them 
set free. Both at Fort Sumter and at 
Fort Pickens, in Florida, in the days 
between the secession of the cotton 
states and the actual outbreak of war, 
fugitive slaves showed up and vainly 
asked for sanctuary. There was some- 
thing in the wind this spring, drifting 
down plantation lanes, scented in the 
remotest slave pens, that made the 
United States flag an emblem of hope 
to men trying to escape from bondage. 

The Negroes were not, perhaps, 
much more in the dark about what was 
coming than anyone else in America. 
April twelfth was a day of ending and 
of beginning. and even the wisest man 
could hardly appraise it correctly; nor 
were any man’s hopes of what might 
come as a result of this day wholly 
realized. Men supposed that they were 
fighting to preserve things. Northerners 
and Southerners had different notions 
about what it was that should be pre- 
served, but in general they were fighting 
to continue a life familiar and deeply 
cherished. But neither Northerner nor 
Southerner would ever again know 
what life was like before 1861, before 
the marching armies brought in the 
age of iron and steam and organized 
bigness. A great national destiny lay 
ahead, brought nearer and made 
broader by the war that was to be 
fought, but life was going to be pro- 
foundly altered for everybody. The year 
1861 was the watershed. Before this, 
everything dated from Lexington and 
Concord; after this, the great date 
would be the day the guns opened at 
Fort Sumter. 

To look at that day from this 
distance is to watch men stepping off 
into a mist. It is hard to make out just 
how the day looked to those men at 
the time, partly because in most cases 
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the full record is lacking and partly be- 
cause we know what was ahead of them 
while they themselves did not, and our 
knowledge keeps us from getting things 
in proper focus. We can do little more 
than stare into the mist, note the sullen 
touch of rising flame that glowed 
through it, and brood on the unrevealed 
road the people of America tl-at day 
began to follow. 

The deepest mist of all lay about the 
men who on April twelfth began to 


move toward their own deaths. There 
were about 600,000 of them, North and 
South together, and the war was going 
to kill them. Most of these were young 
men. They came from everywhere— 
from every state in the Union and in 
the Confederacy, from every city and 
town and village, from farms and mines 
and forests, some even from countries 
beyond the seas—and they followed 
the most intricate and various paths; 
and it is not easy, even now, to say just 
why they had to die or what their 


deaths finally meant. We know that | 
what we have and are today was some. | 
how given shape and form and an elu- © 
sive significance by the fact of those 
deaths, but the precise truth we can 
do little more than grope for. 

That the flag means a little more now 
than it meant before, that some sort of 
obligation rests upon us, a century 
later, to make the nation live up to the 
values which those deaths must have 
bought—this much we can see. 

But we are still in the mist. 





YOUNG MEN 
OF MANHATTAN 
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Youngerman. “Do you realize that ac- 
cording to the zoning laws only people 
like doctors, dentists and dancers are al- 
lowed to carry on their professions 
in their homes? Everybody else has to 
work elsewhere. This makes painters, 
who can’t afford to keep two places, 
criminals. All over town men are 
working in studios that have beds hid- 
den in closets or behind bookcases, in 
case a building inspector should call.” 
Another man says, “Look what they’re 
building in New York. Luxury apart- 
ments and middle-income housing. 
What does middle-income mean? New 
York isn’t designed for people who 
aren’t rich.’’ There are some who insist 
that New York was not designed for 
people at all. Still, it is a rule of getting 
ahead that a man must live in the city. 

“I’m afraid my energies would be 
dissipated in the suburbs,” a young 
public-relations man said to me, giving 
the word an emphasis which implied 
that New Rochelle was as far away as 
Akron. “I’m afraid I'd waste my time 
on nonessentials—playing golf or work- 
ing for the Community Chest. Oh, I’ve 
heard guys talk about the dandy con- 
tacts they make at the country club. 
Well, they’re just guys who can’t make 
business contacts any other way.” 
Though a few men, like cartoonist 
Jules Feiffer, who says, “I’m a wan- 
derer by nature,” go as far as Brooklyn 
Heights to live, the rest cling like bar- 
nacles to Manhattan. “‘The right apart- 
ment with, as a rule, a river view,” says 
my friend the personnel manager, “‘is 
an important part of the success 
dream.” 

The right apartment, of course, has 
humble beginnings. Most young men 
start out in New York with a furnished 
apartment in a so-so neighborhood, 
shared with several friends. The tenants 
change constantly as old roommates 
move out and new ones move in. The 
evenings are spent in the kind of hetero- 
sexual larking for which college days 
are famous, and once a month, how to 
avoid paying the rent becomes a game 
of cat-and-mouse. (“We invite the 
landlady in for cocktails whenever she 
comes to collect,” one young man told 
me. “It usually gets her to put off the 
rent another week.”’) But respectability 
isn’t long in coming. “It was fun room- 


ing with a couple of other guys,” says 
Bob Morris, a young advertising- 
account executive. “I did it for about 
four years. But things got kind of 
scroffy. The furniture wasn’t ours and 
we didn’t care what happened to it. 
Every now and then we’d declare a 
field day and try to clean the place up, 
but halfway through we’d get sick of 
the job and have a beer. You'd sit down 
and find an old piece of peanut-butter 
sandwich in your chair.” 

There comes a time, according to 
Morris, when a man who isn’t ready to 
get married, nonetheless wants “‘to set- 
tle down and live decently in his own 
apartment.” Morris’s new abode is in 
Greenwich Village, where his house- 
keeping talents have flourished. ‘““My 
God, I’m buying a vacuum cleaner on 
time!”’ he told me. “I’m compulsive 
with the darned thing. A paper match- 
stick on the floor infuriates me.’ The 
only bad habit he confesses to, and it 
worries him a little, is leaving his bed 
unmade until he gets home at night. In 
his spare time he toils over the apart- 
ment’s one and a half rooms, which he 
is furnishing with unfinished do-it- 
yourself pieces. (“All contemporary. 
Well, you can’t get baroque unpainted 
furniture.”) A while ago, a women’s 
magazine selected Bob Morris, who is 
thirty, handsome, and earning over 
$10,000 a year with the Benton & 
Bowles agency, as one of New York’s 
Seven Most Glamorous Bachelors, an 
image which has brought him some rib- 
bing but which frankly pleases him. 
“When you're entertaining a girl,” he 
says modestly, “‘an apartment of your 
own has advantages.” 

Sex, in the lives of most on-the- 
way-up young men I talked to, is rele- 
gated to the back seat. It’s important, 
but—well, it isn’t that important. Con- 
cerning sex, an attitude of “I can take 
it or leave it alone”’ is everywhere and, 
as One promising young art director—a 
bachelor—confided seriously to me, “‘] 
just don’t get with these guys who say 
they think sex is everything. | would 
say, as far as I’m concerned, that sex is 
only about twenty per cent of every- 
thing.” Others are equally practical 
about it. One man, who dates ‘“‘three 
or four different girls’ and goes out 
“‘one or two nights a week” with one of 
them, says, “It’s important to have at 
least one major girl friend in New York, 
because she will darn your socks once 
in a while, sew buttons on your shirts, 
fix dinner for you, and give the apart- 
ment a good cleaning.” 
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Still, some men are appalled at the 
thought of bed making and housekeep- 
ing and avoid apartments until, as one 
man put it, “I can afford a cook anda 
houseboy too.” For these men, one of 
the traditional resting places in New 
York is the Y.M.C.A.’s 1492-room 
William Sloane House, a massive red- 
brick building on West 34th Street, a 
short distance behind Pennsylvania 
Station. The atmosphere of Sloane 
House is wan and impermanent, as in 
any hostelry patronized largely by ar- 
riving and departing servicemen and 
other ceaseless travelers, and stern 
warnings in the lobby announce “‘No 
VISITORS ALLOWED ON UPPER FLOORS,” 
but Sloane House offers laundry, dry- 
cleaning, theater-ticket and other hotel 
services; it contains a cafeteria; and a 
single room with maid service costs 
only $2.40 a night. 

Nevertheless, many Sloane House 
residents regard the place as something 
merely to be tolerated. “It can get aw- 
fully depressing,” says one man. “It’s 
all right if you leave your room quickly 
in the morning and come back late at 
night and jump into your bed without 
turning on the lights,” says another. 
Wade Douglass, however, a young 
sales engineer from Westinghouse, had 
lived in Sloane House close to a year 
when I talked to him, and he didn’t 
mind it a bit. “It’s inexpensive, con- 
venient,” he said, “‘and when I get tired 
of the cafeteria there’s always Chock 
Full O’ Nuts.” 

Douglass, whose home is in Galla- 
tin, Tennessee, is untypical of most 
New Yorkers his age because he says 
he doesn’t care where he lives. “If the 
company sent me to Siberia, I’d go 
there cheerfully.”’ And, though he comes 
from “‘a long line of individualists— 
one of my ancestors threw a carving 
knife at Andrew Jackson’’—he puts the 
company he works for “pretty much 
ahead of everything else in life.” He 
read that book, The Organization Man, 
he told me, and he liked it. 

This attitude, in New York at least, 
is an unpopular one. “That old deal of 
eating, sleeping, breathing, drinking the 
company you work for or the product 
you sell is out of date,” said a young 
salesman. The nose-to-the-grindstone 
rule, as in the days of Horatio Alger, 
has now gone out of fashion. Bob Mor- 
ris says, “I never bring work home 
from the office unless it’s absolutely 
essential.”’ Success, then, is pursued by 
playing hard to get. 

Continued on Page 158 
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The freedom and privacy of New Yorkis hours too. “It’s much, much better here,” have a clean desk—nothing in sight but _go-getter of Budd Schulberg’s novel, ant 
one of the city’s most admired qualities. says a young insurance man fresh from a _ your penholder and the paper that you’re What Makes Sammy Run. “Being a — 
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smaller city where the social life has been “In New York, you don’t get the feeling You can clutter at will.” moment,” he said. “‘But, in the long vali 
company-oriented,”” said one man. “Be- that you’ve got to conform—or else. In If there is one kind of individual be- run, it only holds you back.” Being a “+ 
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your boss—or worse, your boss’s wife—on company whose home office is in Cincin- | tobeaSammy,” saysa young TV producer, properly enterprising young man in ol 

New York today, it seems, would be ov 
caught dead even dating a boss’s daugh- filli 

ter, however lissome she might be. He i 
cited as an example of ‘a perfect site 
Sammy” a young man in his organiza- os 
tion who recently made a lunch date tle. 
with a girl from a nearby department. = 
On their way out of the office, the young vs 
lady excused herself to powder her nose oe 
and the young man waited for her in the ~~ 
first-floor lobby. There, presently, the = 
president of the company emerged from sah 


le Cee : an elevator. ““What’re you doing for 
2 ies neg vs lunch?” the president asked genially, my 
<3 taking the young man’s arm. “Noth- — 


pe KUYPER O 
0 | s ing,” said the young man quickly, and are 
off they went to the Union League Club. ; 
Despite the luxury of having his oe 
boss’s ear for an hour or so over a , 
luncheon table, this young man, my in- — 
formant assured me, did himse!f noth- —_ 
ing but harm with this ungentlemanly ese 
behavior. What he should have said — 
was, “Sorry, I’m having lunch with pe 
Esther from Accounting.” Nothing in ig 
the ground rules of getting ahead in “0s 
New York beats honesty. And eager- : 
beavering, which has more indelicate vr 
names, is Out. ae 
“Level with your boss,” another man kids 
told me. “If there’s one motto I have, 
it’s that. Tell him the truth. If you a 
y] 4 ‘ ; think he’s wrong, tell him so.” A of / 
CREME de CACKO// 7 a thes 2 healthy disrespect for the upper levels feeli 
im)! * wer, a s of management is a way, he insists, to a 
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filing cabinets of obscurity. It is dif- 8 
ferent, he admitted, in the provinces, dail 
““where company life rules the commu- . 2 
nity life and you’ve got to be a toady.” tired 
The same rule applies, in a way, to aie 
matters of dress. Even though junior- i | dic 
executive attire in the city often seems to C 
remarkably stereotyped, with most of thee 
the single-breasted, narrow-lapelled, it. « 
natural-shouldered jackets looking as The 
if they had been cut by the same tailor if pit 
‘ ; not from the same bolt of cloth, this is 1 
e19 enjoyable not the result of corporate fashion Delz 
$ =a : edicts, or an attempt to achieve the fact 
‘z “big-company look.” According to “ 
oft Robert Thorson, a young architect with 7 
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that he is indistinguishable from the 
average Princeton product. “But,” he 
asks, “what can I do? New York seems 
to sell clothes only in the so-called Ivy 
League style. I defy you to find a pair 
of pants with pleats on the Island of 
Manhattan.” 

Perhaps it is this conformity of taste 
among men’s outfitters that accounts 
for the number of men—particularly in 
the vicinity of Madison Avenue and 
Rockefeller Plaza—who add offbeat 
fillips to otherwise classic Ivy League 
attire—a pair of vivid yellow socks, for 
example, or a Technicolor hatband, or 
a burlap pocket handkerchief. “I like 
to wear one distinctive thing,” said a 
young man on his way up on the staff 
of a news magazine, as I admired the 
bright-red silk with which his jacket 
was lined. “Sure,” another fellow told 
me. “The thing is to stand out. You 
know—the old General MacArthur 
psychology. Two years ago, the thing 
was to grow a beard.” 

Oddly enough, for a generation that 
is often accused of being eager for “‘se- 
curity,” I found many who, as far as 
their jobs are concerned, either dis- 
missed the future or consider it with 
nonchalance. “Retirement plans bore 
me,” says Bradley Walls, one of the 
young lawyers being watched by the 
august firm of Cadwalader, Wicker- 
sham & Taft. “I don’t care where I'll 
be ten years from now, or twenty, or 
how much I’ll be making. In ten years 
maybe I'll be dead.” Another man, 
who is single, admits that, “Maybe 
when I’m married and have a couple of 
kids, I'll begin worrying about the fu- 
ture—but not now.” 

The cry is almost the old heraldic one 
of Ad astra per aspera, with each man 
feeling some need to prove himself 
through sheer adversity, suspecting 
that, in order to succeed, one first must 
fail a little. Several I interviewed told 
me they were not afraid of being fired 
from their jobs; in fact, they would 
welcome it—it would be a test. A num- 
ber who had been fired in the past were 
grateful for it. 

One of these is Kevin Delany, a 
young CBS television reporter. Delany, 
who began his news career writing a 
daily column of TV-radio chitchat for 
a New York evening newspaper, got 
tired of that (“I realized that a suc- 
cessful columnist has to be bitchy, and 
I didn’t like being bitchy’’), and moved 
to CBS as a junior reporter. He was 
there about a year and then, as he puts 
it, “there was a budgetary cutback. 
They came to me and said, ‘We're 
sorry, but we have to let you go.’” 

Though it was a blow at the time, 
Delany credits this dismissal with the 
fact that his career today has a clearer 
shape and greater substance. “‘Up to 
then I was just a reporter—!I didn’t 
know where I was going or what I was 
going to do.”’ Soon after leaving CBS he 
took a vacation trip to the Orient—to 
places he had visited briefly as an air 
intelligence officer in the Navy. “The 
Far East always fascinated me,” he 
says, “‘and of course that’s where the 
future of the world is being written 
now.” The vacation turned into a year 


in Hong Kong, visits to Taiwan and Que- 
moy, and five months in Japan. During 
this time he became a “one-man news 
bureau,” sending filmed TV reports back 
to CBS in New York, and it wasn’t long 
before the network urged him to come 
home again—at a nice raise. Recently 
Delany was awarded a CBS Foundation 
fellowship to study his news specialty—Far 
Eastern affairs—at Columbia University 
for a year. “And it wouldn’t have happened 


if they hadn’t fired me back in nineteen 
fifty-eight.” 

A quick success, to most young New 
Yorkers, is worse than no success at all. “I 
pity anyone who has success in the first 
four years in New York,” says Tom Jones, 
author of an off-Broadway musical hit, 
The Fantasticks, who admits proudly that 
it has taken him longer than that already, 
and that even now he is nowhere near the 
kind of success he wants someday. ““Some- 


day?” he says. “Someday I'd like to tear 
down the proscenium in every theater in 
New York and burn upevery flat. I want to 
return a sense of festival to the theater. I’m 
writing one play, called The Human Heart, 
which will take me at least ten years to fin- 
ish. I’ve got a whole series of fifteen or 
twenty plays lined out that I want to do.” 
Jones confesses that he made a com- 
mon mistake when he first came to New 
Continued on Page 161 
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4 Fresh Italian Dressings 
no one can buy 


.-- make one tonight with this GOOD SEASONS MIX 


Good Seasons Italian Dressing. So unusually savory, robust 
with garlic—flecked with onion and sweet red peppers! Takes just 
seconds to mix. Easy directions are on the Good Seasons enve- 
lope. You combine your favorite oil, vinegar and a little water with 
the Mix. The water, or 2 substitute liquid, makes the blend 
smoother. (A continental chef’s secret!) You can use many sub- 
stitutes, vary the dressing to your own special taste. See the 
recipes below for delicious suggestions. | 


Italian Tomato-Parmesan Dressing. Like a tomato tang A, 
in dressing? Just substitute tomato sauce or catsup for the water. 


Optional last touch: add 2 tablespoons grated Parmesan cheese. wif 


6 
: 


ai o> 
frozen), and rings of red Italian onions. Magnifico! ill 
Italian Wine Dressing. Prepare the Good Seasons Dressing 
but substitute red wine, white wine, or vermouth for the water. / 
kle with greens. 


Pour on a salad of greens, artichoke hearts (canned or prepared 


Makes the flavor even more vivid—a nice spar 
An excellent marinade, too. 


Italian Avocado Dressing. Use half vinegar and half lemon 
juice. Then, substitute mashed avocado for the water. A bright 
and garlic-y dressing, but with a mellow base. Delicious with 
(@> salads that include tomatoes or mixed, chilled vegetables—and 
' very special with sea food or fruit. 


Get the new Good Seasons cruet, with measurements 
marked, where you buy the 7 Mixes: Italian, Classic, 
Cheese-Garlic, Exotic Herbs, Bleu Cheese, Garlic,Onion. z. 


Recipes recommended by General Foods Kitchens 
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York in 1955 from a small town near 
Lubbock, Texas. “I said that if I 
wasn’t a success within the first six 
months, I’d.go home. Well, by the end 
of six months, I was writing review ma- 
terial, my picture was in the paper, and 
I thought, well, I’ve arrived! Then 
everything collapsed. I had no job, no 
money, my picture was not in the paper. 
But I know now that if there is such a 
thing as success, this is what it consists 
of—moving forward a little distance, 
then being pushed back by the thing 
you're trying to do, then moving a lit- 
tle forward again, and so on. In my 
show there’s a song where the lyric 
goes, ‘There is a certain paradox which 
no one can explain—why we all must 
i] die a little before we live again.’ ” 

Tom Jones came to New York after 
mustering out of the Army, and since 
then his glib wit has produced a num- 
ber of adroit and agile lyrics which, 
with music written by one of his room- 
mates, Harvey Schmidt, have been put 
to use in night clubs and reviews 
around New York—notably Julius 
Monk’s Upstairs and Downstairs 
rooms, the Village Vanguard and the 
old Ruban Bleu. As a result, Jones has 
been able to support himself with his 
writing without having to resort to 
“too many bread-and-butter jobs.” 
And, although he is not rich, he doesn’t 
have to “‘panic about money.” 

Despite the fact that money—how to 
get it and how to keep it—is a special 
problem to writers, artists, actors and 
other creative people, Jones’s somewhat 
casual regard for it is typical of young 
men in other fields in New York—law- 
yers, bankers, stockbrokers, salesmen 
and the rest. “I don’t know whether 
it’s just a pose,”’ said my personnel- 
manager friend, “but it’s an attitude 
you run into everywhere. Everybody 
insists he doesn’t really care about 
money. And, of course, asking for a 
raise is infra dig.” It is an attitude that 
belongs particularly to New York, 
maintains my young friend with the 
clean-desk soap company. “Since com- 
ing here I’ve noticed that the fact of 
how much money a guy makes doesn’t 
have anywhere near the weight it did 
back in Cincinnati. 1 think New York- 
ers tend to measure men by the size of 
their achievements, not the size of their 
paychecks.” Another young man says, 
“Sure, we all want to make a lot of 
money some day. But I think there’s a 
superstition about putting money first. 
It’s bad luck—like whistling in a dress- 
ing room. Most fellows feel that if 
they’re successful in their particular 
fields, the money will come naturally— 
they won’t have to be acquisitive 
about it.” 

“The man who’s out after dough and 
nothing else,” says my television pro- 
ducer friend, “tis being a Sammy.” 

Among the self-employed, a shortage 
of money is not as upsetting as a short- 
age of work—or so I am assured by 
Billy Dee Williams, a young Negro 
actor of extraordinary promise. Wil- 
liams, who is only twenty-two, is al- 
Teady used to being flush or flat. When 
he was out in Hollywood recently, 


playing his first film role in The Last 
Angry Man, he was loaded. After play- 
ing a lead role in The Cool World, a 
Broadway disaster despite the critics’ 
praise for his performance, Williams’s 
finances dwindled. Television, which 
occupies him sporadically, pays him 
sporadically. 

‘What I had to get used to,” he told 
me, “‘was not the bankbook going up 
and down, but having nothing to do 
from time to time. When I’m working, 
I’m on top of the world. When I’m not, 
I’m in the dumps. But I’m getting bet- 
ter—I hope. It used to be when I didn’t 
have a job or something coming up I’d 
go to my agent’s office and moan 
around and she’d scold me and tell me 
to come off it and send me home, and 
then I’d moan around there, and my 
mother would kick me out. Now, when 
I get into one of those funks I paint a 
picture. Or I go for a walk. Or some- 
thing. And then, sure enough, a job 


comes up and I’m feeling fine again.” 
Not long ago a new job came up for 
Williams—an excellent one. He is now 
assured a long run in the Broadway hit, 
A Taste of Honey. Many Negro actors, 
Williams says, become discouraged by 
the sheer scarcity of opportunity. “But 
it’s getting better,” he says. ““More and 
more things for us to do. My ambi- 
tion? Some day I want to play Othello— 
before the next ten years are up.” 

The job opportunities for Negroes in 
New York continue to be limited in 
many fields other than the theater. They 
are particularly limited in the so-called 
“glamour” fields—magazines, televi- 
sion, and advertising. The reasons for 
this are many and complex. The major 
New York advertising agencies, for 
example, though they have no stated 
policy against it, almost never hire 
Negroes except as messengers and por- 
ters. And, trying to get at the core of 
this, | heard one story from a young 
advertising executive whose agency, in 
a pioneering attempt to break down the 
elusive color line, had hired a well- 
qualified young Negro as an account 
executive. ““He came to us with the best 
references in the world,” my friend told 
me, “but after he’d been with us for 
several months it became clear that the 
guy wasn’t working out. He just wasn’t 
doing his job very well and we were go- 
ing to have to let him go. Well, when 
we fired him, the first thing he said was, 
“You're firing me because I’m a Negro.’ 
Nothing we said convinced him, and 
the next thing we knew organizations 
like the N.A.A.C.P. and the Urban 
League were landing on us and there 
was talk about a lawsuit. It ended up an 
ugly mess all around. We’ve never hired 
another.” The attitude of this agency 
could be reflected in others. 


Ambition is common enough among 
artistic people, but to hear them de- 
scribe the struggle to get ahead in terms 
better suited, say, to the sales manager 
of a bra company, is a bit of a shock. 
Still, it happens. ““Goodness,” the wife 
of a young novelist said to me, “Bob 
spends so much time reading new 
books that he hardly has time to do 
any writing. But he says he’s got to keep 
up with what the competition’s do- 
ing.” 

A man with a more serene attitude 
toward his art is Jack Youngerman. 
(And, at the risk of drawing unkind 
comparisons, Youngerman has_ had 
more success—critical and financial— 
than the competition-conscious novel- 
ist, and Youngerman hardly ever goes 
inside a museum or an art gallery). 
A blond, soft-spoken, pleasant young 
man, Youngerman says he doesn’t 
worry when he isn’t busy. He showed 
me a small picture he had just fin- 
ished—an abstraction of blue and black 
whose bursting form contrasted sharply 
with the artist’s calm demeanor, “‘It’s 
the first thing I’ve finished in about 
four months,” he said. “But that 
doesn’t bother me. These slow pe- 
riods—dry periods, whatever you call 
them—are a very important part of 
artistic creation. It’s not that I’ve 
stopped. It’s just that I’m getting ready 
to go again.” 

In this deliberate way, Younger- 
man’s gallery, the Betty Parsons, re- 
ceives about eight pictures a year from 
him—“A perfect rate of production,” 
according to them. “It means he can 
have at least sixteen pictures for a show 
every two years.” And, in his previous 
shows, Youngerman’s pictures have 
sold at prices that range from $700 to 
$2000, depending on size. Lately his 
pictures have been exploding across 
large canvases, some over seven feet 
high. “‘Let’s face it,” he said with a wry 
smile, “‘an artist is simply a person who 
can’t do anything else—like a handi- 
capped person, I suppose. But at least 
I’m free. That’s the wonderful thing 
about an artist whose work is selling— 
he’s free. Up until about a year ago I 
had to do odd jobs to earn a living. I 
taught, made layouts—things like that. 
I’ve never been so happy in my life as 
I am right now.” 

A dreamy look came into his eyes, so 
intense a blue that they seemed a re- 
flection of the moist paint on his just- 
finished canvas. ‘““You know,” he said, 
“people who set goals for themselves 
usually reach them. A person who sets 
out to climb a little hill usually can 
climb it. But I feel that I am on the side 
of a mountain. I’ve got a long way to 
go. The end is way up ahead of me, off 
in the clouds out of sight.” 

One quality shared by all Manhat- 
tan’s bright young men, including 
Youngerman, is articulateness, and 
an eagerness to talk about themselves 
and their careers. I have heard this gen- 
eration called silent; in New York, it’s 
downright garrulous. 

The thought of having achieved his 
goal—of having gone about as far as 
possible—can be a sobering one to a 
man, especially if he is still in his early 
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The gaiety of cosmopolitan capitals 
. . . the historical treasures of 
castles and cathedrals . . . the 
charm of farm-dotted countryside. 
You get a close-up look at all 
Europe when you tour in a luxu- 
rious Linjebuss motor coach. Car- 
free and carefree, your comfort is 
complete with a snack bar, lava- 
tory and English speaking hostess- 
guide. Explore the Continent by 
daylight, make overnight stops at 
select hotels. Choice of 6 to 30 day 
all-expense tours. For free brochure 
see your Travel Agent or write: 


LINJEBUSS INTERNATIONAL 
Dept. P, 320 5th Ave., N. Y. 1 
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EVER GO ISLAND-HOPPING? 
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Charter a boat and discover your own island para- 
dise . . . along South Carolina's 281-mile white 
sand coastline. Explore pirate coves where Black- 
beard and Teach buried treasure. Go deepsea fish- 
ing for King Mackerel and Sailfish. Stop off at any 
of the state's f 
Whatever your favorite recreation — you'll enjoy it 
more in South Carolina! 


resort islands, rich in history. 





FREE! Colorful illustrated folders showing 
complete tours with lodgings and directions. 
South Carolina State Development Board, 
Box 927-H, Columbia, S. C. 








thirties. And though he may have all the 
outward rewards that come with success he 
may inwardly wonder, like the Marquand 
hero: Little man, what now? Such is the 
case with Donald Rugoff, the youthful 
president of Ruoff & Becker, a company 
that operates a chain of motion-picture 
theaters in New York City. Rugoff has a 
beautiful wife, two healthy children, and a 
duplex apartment in Greenwich Village. 
Yet he wonders. He worries. ‘People 


describe me as nervous. Do you think I’m 
nervous?” he asked me. He held an un- 
lighted cigarette which he toyed with and 
placed tentatively in his mouth. He has 
been trying, he told me, to give up smoking 
for about two years—without success, 
though the nonlighting technique helps 
him cut down. He rummaged in his desk 
drawer, then buzzed his secretary. ‘“We’re 
out of aspirin,” he told her. “Will you pick 
some up during your lunch hour?” He 


confessed to me that he once suffered from 
the “occupational disease” —an ulcer. 
Rugoff, whose income is now in the 
$40,000-a-year area, says, “A lot of people 
around town think I’ve had success awfully 
young, and that I got it without working 
for it.” He feels this, he says, because he 
became president of the company when he 
was only thirty, having inherited it follow- 
ing the early deaths of his father and his 
father’s partner, who founded the busi- 





Unexpected things happen when wives go fishing in Fort Lauderdale 


Men who say “‘tut-tut to together- 
ness’’ when it comes to fishing, 
should be forewarned. In Fort Laud- 
erdale waters many trophy-size 
catches are made by pint-size wives. 
Largest marlin catch of recent 
seasons, for example, was taken by 
Mrs. Marie Beneventi of Glencoe 
while vacationing at this Florida 
east coast resort. It weighed in at 142 
pounds—26 more than its captor. 
Two other Chicagoland women, 
Patricia Collins of Elmhurst and 
Mrs. Herbert Anderson of Palatine, 
won trophies with six- and eight-foot 
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sailfish catches. Mrs. Donald A. 
Snyder of Shaker Heights boated a 
world’s record dolphin. 

And superb fishing is but one of 
many Fort Lauderdale pleasures 
that help gals make their males 
more uxorious. 

There is the flattering tan you 
pick up on the beach; the toning re- 
freshment of salt surf bathing; the 
new adventures you share. 

Go boat exploring on Venice-like 
waterways. Enjoy golfing together, 
tennis, thrilling spectator sports. 
Visit food-famous restaurants. 


Live carefree in decorator-styled 
apartments, motor lodges or swank 
hotels. Rates are surprisingly moder- 
ate for all the luxury provided. 
Get the many interesting facts and 
illustrated literature/ree. Write: F. B. 
Crane, Information Director, Box 
1181-H9, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
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ness. “But,” he says, “you can fy 
damned sure that walking into a jo) 
like this, and trying to fill the shoes of 
two men like my father and M1r. Becker, 
was not easy. I had to prove myself to 
everybody. I still have to. Lots of men 
in New York are waiting for me t 
fail. Older men in the city don’t real); 
like to see a young guy get ahead. Thai 
may sound bitter, but it’s true.” 

One of Rugoff’s greatest worries js 
that the business will absorb him—te. 
come his entire life. He arrives at his 
desk early, seldom leaves until seven or 
eight at night, and even on weekends, 
which he tries to dedicate to his young 
family, he finds himself pulled inex. 
orably back into the business by tele. 
phone calls. He also worries for fear 
that—perhaps—he is not delegating 
authority properly and that—again 
perhaps—the job of president should 
not require the time he spends on it. He 
is comforted—since nearly all his the- 
aters are so-called ‘art houses”—by 
the feeling that he is performing a cul- 
tural mission in the city. And, indeed, 
since he personally selects most of the 
films he shows, his taste has been re- 
sponsible for the first American offer- 
ings of, among others, the notable 
films of Ingmar Bergman. 

“I suppose I could try to become a 
Conrad Hilton of the theater business,” 
he told me. “‘But what would I accom- 
plish by that? My trouble is, I really 
don’t know where I want to be ten 
years from now. I used to want to bea 
writer. At Harvard they thought my 
short stories had promise. I’ve written 
nothing since. Sure, ten years from now 
we want to have a co-op apartment on 
upper Fifth Avenue, a house in West- 
port, the kids away at good schools. 
Trouble with those goals is that they're 
too easily attainable. I often think of 
going into the production end of the 
movie business. It might be an outlet 
for this creative urge I seem to have—I 
don’t know. Anyway, this is what the 
rat race is like .. . for me.” 

Another young man, often referred 
to as a “seven-day wonder”’ in the en- 
tertainment field, is Stuart Ostrow, 
who is either ‘“Twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight, I honestly don’t know; most of 
the men I deal with are older, so I spend 
most of my time trying to convey an 
impression of age, not youth.” On 
Ostrow’s tongue the taste of success Is 
so recent as to be still sweet. He got his 
start a few years ago by virtually 
camping on the doorstep of the one 
show-business figure he admired most— 
the songwriter and producer, Frank 
Loesser. Loesser was so impressed with 
the young man’s perspicacity and drive 
that he let him in. Today Ostrow Is 4 
vice-president and leading figure of 
Loesser’s giant music-publishing opera- 
tions. Ostrow, who is small, intense and 
elegantly tailored, says—lyrically 
enough—“‘I thrive on drive.”’ He showed 
me through the new six-room apartment 
in East End Avenue which he and his 
wife had just decorated opulently with 
Regency and Empire antiques and 
reproductions. “Look at this desk,” he 
said. “We had it handmade—with all 
that inlay work to match this antique 
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chair. Look at the murals—hand 
painted.” His wife said to me, 
*Stuart’s like a kid with anewtoy, 
with this apartment. The minute 
he gets home at night he starts 
polishing the furniture.” Ostrow 
said, ““Why should we kid you 
about it? We both come from 
low-income families. It makes us 
happy to be able to afford nice 
things.” 

He led me to a corner win- 
dow of the living room. “‘There 
it is,” he said proudly. ‘*There’s 
our view of the East River!” 

Ostrow is a very busy young 
man. When he finishes polishing 
the furniture (for something to do 
after dinner) he works on a mu- 
sical comedy. To his associates 
and friends he often seems to be 
everywhere at once. 

“There isn’t a person in New 
York,” says one, “who didn’t 
run into Stu somewhere yester- 
day.” 

Every young man in New York 

seems to be busy—with a busy- 
ness that takes in much more than 
simply the business at hand. Bob 
Morris, the advertising man, is 
drawing cartoons and has recently 
illustrated a book. TV reporter 
Kevin Delaney is tinkering with 
thoughts he has for writing a 
book. Actor Billy Dee Williams is 
studying painting. Artist Jack 
Youngerman, who believes that 
“this country needs more dis- 
senters,” champions unpopular 
causes. Not long ago he joined a 
group who were demonstrating 
against a Civil Defense Air Raid 
Drill by refusing to take shelter, 
and went with drawing paper and 
pencils in hand in case he got ar- 
rested. He was a little disap- 
pointed when he wasn’t. Don 
Rugoff is expressing his civic in- 
stincts along more conventional 
lines by spending whatever time 
he can with a day camp for city 
children, called Sun ’n’ Fun, 
which he helped organize. Play- 
wright Tom Jones has just bought 
his first microscope and wants to 
learn “everything there is to 
know about science and botany,” 
and Bradley Walls, the Harvard- 
educated lawyer, writes book re- 
views for several newspapers and, 
in his spare time, served for a 
while as organist and choirmas- 
ter of the Church of the Holy 
Apostles on the West Side. 
“There is a trend away from 
burning the midnight oil over 
work connected with the office,” 
says the personnel manager. 
“Still, P've noticed that among 
men who get ahead fastest there’s 
the feeling that the day has more 
than eight hours in it that can 
be spent profitably. It has 
closer to sixteen or eighteen 
hours. The one type that does 
not seem to get very far these 
days is the social type, the 
party boys. They never seem to 
get off the ground.” 














This seems to be true. The great ma- 
jority of the young men I talked to were 
seriously religious. They were regular 
churchgoers, and were earnest and ar- 
ticulate in discussing their religious be- 
liefs. They were also, it seemed, both 
socially and politically conscious and, in 
the recent Presidential election, everybody 


was working very hard for his candidate. 
And, interestingly enough, I found a 
heavy preponderance of Kennedy sup- 
porters. “He’s my kind of guy,” one young 
man said. ‘*He’s got the kind of drive that 
I admire.” 

“New York is not kind to talent,” 
says Billy Dee Williams. “It demands 


the very best, all the time. It demands 
that no time is wasted, in any direction.” 
“Anybody can succeed in New York,” 
says Stuart Ostrow in a confident voice, 
“provided he loves what he’s doing and 
goes after what he wants with absolutely 

everything he’s got.” 
THE END 
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Launched —a totally new concept, the 42-foot Custom Sea Skiff! Never before has a lapstrake boat boasted such daring exterid 
design, such superb interior luxury. Fully carpeted cabin and forward stateroom. Twin engines to 550 hp; speeds to 29 mph 




























Cabins on Custom 30’, 32’, 36’ cruisers feature full carpetini 
paneling throughout, dinette with vinyl- fabric upholster 
Sliding cabin side windows have color-coordinated drapé 
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SEA SHIFFS 


For free full color literature, write to Sea Skiff Divisio 
Dept.HM,Chris-Craft Corporation, Pompano Beach, Flori¢ 


23’ open Sea Skiff has power options to 185 hp V8. Folding top or hardtop 
optional. Other open models available in 18, 20, 27 and 30-foot lengths. 


With the 1961 Sea Skiff fleet, Chris-Craft starts another revolution 
in boating! Traditionally, only those seeking greater seaworthiness 
favored the round-bottom, full-lapstrake Sea Skiff hull. But now, 
in addition to its Standard models, Chris-Craft offers luxurious 
new Custom Sea Skiffs with interior beauty and comfort to delight 
boatsmen and style-conscious women, too! Visit your Sea Skiff 
dealer now and learn how luxurious a full lapstrake boat can be! 
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DINING OUT 
IN WASHINGTON 


Continued from Page 94 


Middle-Moselle I had receritly with sole 
amandine | shall long remember for its 
springlike bouquet. 

The Colony and La Salle du Bois are 
patronized by those who are willing and 


happy to pay for the best or who feel they 
must act that way in order to impress a 
guest. 

La Rive Gauche, which Blaise Gherardi 
de Parata (a former matelot with the 
French Line) started not long before the 
building housing his well-known Place 
Vendome was pulled down, has a similar 
following. There are also some regulars 
who come in now and then, M. Gherardi 
says, after saving up a month. When I was 


last there for lunch my fellow diners in- 
cluded the manager of a leading Washing- 
ton hotel, the owner of one of a chain of 
supermarkets, a group from a Southeast 
Asian embassy entertaining an American 
official, and an Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force—a distinguished gourmet— 
whose latest book, a spy-thriller of the 
cold war, had just come out. 

I confess that I cannot detect grada- 
tions of quality in these restaurants. Mr. 
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There are two ways to do it. You could negotiate for the most desirable 
hotel rooms in all the cities you'd like to visit . . 
cable for knowledgeable local people to guide 
you... and tend to umpty-eight other details yourself. 


OR, you could simply drop into your local travel agent or Swissair office 
and take advantage of all the planning, negotiating and worrying already 
done for you by the veteran travel counselors who plan and run TOURS. 


Confusion Out. On a tour—with a group or by yourself — 

you can see more of Europe under better conditions for hardly 

more than you would end up paying if you ‘‘free-lanced’’ your way through 
Europe without knowing the ropes. In many cases you pay even less. 

Every year thousands of tour-takers discover this fact after comparing notes 
with others who chose the rugged individual path through Europe’s 
crowded vacationlands. For the most part, tours are operated through tour 
companies whose sole business is the buying of accommodations 

and services abroad. They buy entire sections of hotels, entire bus fleets and 
all other services at low rates offered only to quantity purchasers. 

You simply take advantage of the services that are carefully 


at all the famous festivals... 


Funin... 


bought for you in advance. 


Choice Accommodations Are Guaranteed. This is especially important 
during the high season in Europe. True, you'll always get some 

place to stay in a European city. But how about getting into 

the most desirable places in the crowded season? The rooms whose 
balconies overlook the blue Mediterranean? The seats at the 

drama festival? All of these are available through tour directors 

who knowingly buy them up in advance to offer to you. 


More Time For Enjoyment. If you're a first-time traveler with only 

a relatively short time to spend in Europe, you may be chagrined to find 
that it takes a whole day in London or Paris or Rome to get your 
bearings and learn where the sights are; you may not 

want to spend this precious vacation time talking to clerks 

at information bureaus and puzzling over maps. 

You may prefer to have these details arranged for you in advance. 


True, taking a tour may mean some sacrifice of individual planning; 

and planning can be fun. But—and this is especially true for the first-time 
traveler—you gain far more than you lose. Furthermore, the 

adventurous tourist will find many ‘‘free’’ days in his itinerary 


for individual exploration at his leisure. 


How Do You Like Your Europe? Look below at the brief 

sampling of Swissair tours available through your travel agent or Swissair. 
You'll find each is vastly different from the other. On some 

you travel alone. On others with a congenial group. On all you get the 
unique services of the worldwide Swissair organization. 

Everywhere in Europe you'll find a Swissair office at your service 

helping you and your tour guides to do everything you 


planned... and on schedule! 


CITY BY CITY TOURS. You make up your itinerary from the all-inclusive 
‘‘packages’’ covering each of 32 cities in Europe. Complete 23-day tours 
covering seven cities start as low as $199.60, exclusive of 


economy class flight fares. 


MOTOR COACH TOURS. You travel in deluxe buses with English- tii 
guides. You choose itineraries ranging from two to nine countries . 


from 22 to 42 days. 


CATHOLIC INTEREST TOURS. Vacation trips combined with conducted 
visits to world-famous shrines and cathedrals. Vatican. Lourdes. 


Land — these are ust some SD WWISS AIR 


SSCARE » WORLDWIDE 


. write for reserved seats 








Swissair, 3 East 54th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


I'd like to know more about the worry-free, all-fun way to see Europe this 
summer. Send complete details on the following group and individual tours: 


Oj City By City O Motor Coach (1 Middle East © U.S.S.R. © Catholic 
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Stuart’s sole amandine and M. Gher- 
ardi’s sole Bercy, which is cooked in 
Chablis with butter, lemon juice, pars- 
ley and shallots, are close to perfection 
in my books. 

La Rive Gauche is on the left bank 
of the Potomac, at Wisconsin Avenue 
and M Street, at the foot of George- 
town, but otherwise seems more right 
bank. Perhaps a little less grand than 
the other two, its décor is nonetheless 
on the formal side. With curtains al- 
ways drawn, it requires the illumina- 
tion of a crystal chandelier (suspended 
above a bronze fountain), unless that 
other source of illumination is present— 
Mlle. Jeannine Cusson, the manageress, 
a radiant Polish blonde, formerly a 
fashion model. 

M. Gherardi is looking forward to 
the early establishment of jet-airplane 
service between French sources of sup- 
ply and Chantilly—Virginia, that is, 
where the international airport is being 
built. It will then, he explains, be possi- 
ble to obtain the perishable ingredients 
of Mediterranean dishes, bouillabaisse 
especially, and delicacies like fraises de 
bois. I doubt that many of his customers 
would feel there is any hurry. It would 
be hard to improve upon, say, the fruite 
Bretonne, trout fresh from Colorado, 
garnished with river prawns, which are 
tiny shrimp flown (in summer at least) 
from Alaska, and thinly sliced mush- 
rooms with a butter sauce seasoned 
with capers and lemon. If you give sev- 
eral hours’ notice, however, as it is 
said Sen. Jacob Javits does, you can en- 
joy a more monumental creation: filet 
de boeuf en croiite. 

This specialty is a whole tenderloin 
opened longitudinally and stuffed with 
foie gras and truffles. It is wrapped with 
strips of back-fat pork, partially roasted 
and then enveloped in dough. When 
baked to completion, the dough be- 
comes a delicate pastry like a Napoleon. 
With a Madeira sauce, this viand will 
solace your innermost being. You will 
appreciate it all the more if you hear the 
warmth with which Chef Pierre Pluvin- 
age speaks of it. (M. Pluvinage, whose 
background includes the Rally des 
Capucines in Paris and the Savoy in 
London, came to the United States less 
than a year ago.) Other members of the 
staff, entirely French, gather around 
and murmur “‘Délicieux ! Superbe !” 

You may make it the supreme eve- 
ning at La Rive Gauche by beatifying 
the filet de boeuf with a bottle of 
Romanée-Conti, Les Grands Eché- 
zeaux, or Richebourg, supreme in their 
smoothness and fullness of body. At its 
peak, La Rive Gauche’s cellar com- 
prises 2700 bottles of 105 growths. 

A typically French menu at less than 
top prices, with some delightful intangi- 
bles, is to be found at Le Bistro, at 1827 
M Street, a block west of Connecticut. 
Its devotées have only one reservation: 
they wonder if its atmosphere, which is 
intime, very French and charged with 
the charm and enthusiasm of its pro- 
prietress, Mme. Raymonde Guilbo, will 
be destroyed by its growing popularity. 
Started less than two years ago as an 
off-shoot of M. Guillaume Guilbo’s 
noted hair-dressing saion near Dupont 
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Circle, Le Bistro has not yet stood 
the test of time, but evidences are 
that it will. For one thing, Mme. 
Guilbo, who moves among the 
tables to make sure everyone is 
getting on all right and is con- 
stantly being lectured on the 
perils of success, promises not 
to enlarge the present quarters. 
These consist of a most attrac- 
tively reconstituted basement with 
walls of bare brick and tasteful 
dark wood paneling and two 
rooms on the floor above of more 
formal character. The chef, more- 
over, M. Eugene Batisse, who 
tends to come out and plunk 
himself down at a table when the 
midday rush is over, has an air of 
dispassionate incorruptibility. 

M. Batisse’s most highly re- 
garded creation is probably his 
steak au poivre a l’Armagnac, a 
New York cut of sirloin with a 
sauce of natural meat juices, 
brandy, shallots, butter and 
“much black pepper” in grain. 
Of this succulent treat, the chef, 
summoning most of his English, 
declares: “Everybody eat!” Mme. 
Guilbo touches with delicacy 
upon a more-than-merely-gusta- 
tory property attributed to the 
dish, which “ees not someseeng 
to poot in preenting. Eet is what 
makes ze wive say to ze ’oosband: 
‘You mus’ take a steak au poivre 
tonight.’”” Chesapeake Bay may 
be proud that it contributes some 
of the six kinds of fish that go 
into the bouillabaisse, to have 
their best features brought out by 
fennel, saffron and garlic. Mme. 
Guilbo and M. Batisse avow that 
Marseillaises visiting Washington 
declare it equal to that which 
their own city affords. Cham- 
vagnes of the first rank and 
outstanding wines on the order 
of Le Vosne-Romanée—Rodet, 
Les Grands Echézeaux, Sauternes 
of Le Chateau Yquemand Graves 
of Le Haut-Brion (elegant even 
if the name was originally 
O’Brien) are offered at compara- 
tively moderate prices. A quite 
satisfactory California rosé is 
available in carafes of half- 
bottle size at $1.75. 

From the Gallic beau monde to 
the Peking Restaurant seems a 
far cry. The downtown Peking, 
at 711 13th Street, has a color 
Scheme of gold, lavender, pale 
green and chromium, with a 
blood-red cornice behind which 
lights are concealed. Other illu- 
mination comes from tesselated 
ceiling fixtures with painted glass 
a la Chinatown. On one side the 
wallpaper displays outsized Chi- 
nese scenes in the same category. 
The décor is not improved by the 
strains of Ramona issuing from a 
loud-speaker. There is alsoa more 
Spacious and subdued second- 
floor dining room, although even 
there the lighting is fluorescent. 
It must startle the stranger to 
find on the stairway wall a gal- 


lery of photographs affectionately inscribed 
to C. M. Lo, the general manager, by eight 
United States senators and other Govern- 
ment officials. What assures you of fine 
Chinese cuisine are the numerous pictures 
of dignitaries from the Chinese Embassy. 

The uptown Peking, at 5522 Connecticut 
Avenue, just below Chevy Chase Circle, is 


scarcely less bright and colorful, although 
its greater spaciousness makes it more rest- 
ful. The two Pekings are under the same 
ownership, and the menus are substantially 
the same. 

To appreciate good Chinese food, you 
must order the right dishes, place your 
order at least twenty-four hours in advance 


and have at least five or six in your party. 
In a European restaurant it makes no 
difference how few are with you as long 
as there are enough to justify ordering 
a bottle of wine. In a Chinese establish- 
ment, the more diners the greater the 
variety of dishes you will be served. I 
know of no more rewarding repast this 
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side of the ocean than the following at 
the Peking: 

Ham-and-winter-melon soup (Huo 
T’ui Tung Kua T'ang). \n this clear soup 
are combined the very spirits of ham 
and chicken with texture provided by 
pale cubes of melon, crisp as apple. 

Shrimp toast (Hsia T’u Ssu). The 
shrimp is deep-fried, minced, drained of 
grease, spread as a paste on toast and 
itself toasted. This is where your guests 
begin to exchange looks. “‘Metaphysi- 
cal shrimp,” one of mine murmured. 

Peking duck (Pei Ching K ao Ya). No 
festivity in north China would omit 
this. You first eat rectangles of ex- 
quisite, toasted skin, then pieces of the 
savory meat, both placed in a paper- 
thin pancake and rolled up with a sweet 
bean jam(7°ien Mien Chiang) and a scal- 
lion. The flavor is all you would expect 
from the meticulous day-long prepara- 
tion, which includes briefly boiling and 
bathing the duck in wine, hanging it 
for eight to twelve hours for the fat to 
drip out, then cooking it three to four 
hours suspended three feet from the 
bottom of a smoke oven. 

Chicken velvet (Fu Jung Chi Pvien). 
The overworked word ‘‘velvet’’ does 
not do justice to this delicacy. Chicken 
breasts chopped to microscopic fine- 
ness (“the cleavers going like machine 
guns,” says James T. Wang, manager of 
the uptown Peking) are reconstituted 
into mouth-sized morsels with egg 
whites, dipped in hot grease, drained, 
then cooked in a seasoned chicken 


broth. In the mouth, the white Strips 
dissolve into the volatile oils of chicken 
essence. 

Buddha vegetables (Lo Han Ts’ai), A 
blending of Chinese vegetables, water 
chestnuts, snow peas, Chinese white 
cabbage, bamboo shoots and ginkgo 
nuts. 

Lobster-meat salad. (Ch’ao Lung 
Hsia Sung). Chunks of lobster meat 
in a white sauce, served hot over 
shredded lettuce. 

Sweet-and-sour pork, Peking style 
(T’ang Ch’u Li Chi). Nuggets of pork in 
a not-too-sweet syrup that gives, for 
Western tastes, a dessertlike finish to 
the meal. 

Preceded by a round of drinks, ac- 
companied by jasmine tea and followed 
by steamed towels, jasmine-scented, 
the foregoing will serve seven or eight 
for about thirty-five dollars. 


The restaurants we have considered 
so far could be located in any big city. 
There is another category in Washing- 
ton which is purely national, catering to 
that large number of Americans who 
prefer charcoal-broiled _ sirloins or 
whole-broiled lobsters. Within this set 
isa smaller one, peculiarly local. Among 
these, none is more Washingtonian 
than the Occidental, ‘““Where Statesmen 
Dine,” at 1411 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
site of a public house at which Ulysses 
S. Grant used to tie his horse while he 
had a 25¢ whisky. (General Grant had 
expensive tastes.) The Occidental’s 
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quarters date from the turn of the cen- 
tury. When the Price brothers acquired 
the establishment in 1952 they were be- 
sieged by pleas to preserve its char- 
acter. The new owners closed the Occi- 
dental Hotel but left the restaurant 
rooms just as they were, with their lack 
of ornament, bare marble floors and 
high ceilings; the service remains old- 
fashioned, too—swift and polite. 

The Occidental prides itself on a rich 
variety of sea foods and beef, especially 
its roast beef au jus, with which a Pom- 
mard of the ancient Hospices de Beaune 
would be big enough to hold its own. 
The Occidental long has been known for 
such robustly masculine drinksas Barba- 
dos julep and Irish whisky, but it is win- 
ning increasing notice for its wines. Its 
135 growths, more or less, from eighteen 
regions of nine countries range from in- 
expensive domestic vintages to a Rauen- 
thaler Gehrn Trockenbeerenauslese. 

A distinguished feature of the Occi- 
dental is its collection of more than 
3000 photographs framed on the walls 
of its six rooms. It is worth a special 
tour; the Occidental actually has visit- 
ing hours between three and five in the 
afternoon. The photographs go back to 
Lincoln’s son Todd, and on my last 
visit, Nelson Rockefeller had just been 
added. John D., Senior, is next to 
Samuel Gompers, Wernher Von Braun 
directly above Chief Hollow Horn Bear 
of the Sioux who died on the Ides of 
March, 1913, two days after the picture 
was made. Most of the subjects, includ- 


ing all this century’s Presidents, have 
eaten in the Occidental. 

Robert Frost was given a lunch here 
by the Library of Congress on his last 
trip to Washington and, standing be- 
fore the holograph copy of John A. 
Joyce’s Love and Laughter (“Laugh 
and the world laughs with you’’) dated 
July 4, 1914, he was heard to observe 
to Mr. Justice Frankfurter beside him, 
“This looks as if Joyce was the true au- 
thor.” You will be sure your fellow- 
diners are Congressmen or heads of 
executive agencies, and unless you are 
frivolous-looking, they will be sure you 
are one. 

As of the time of writing, there are 
two other authentic period pieces 
among Washington restaurants. The 
second of the triumvirate is two blocks 
from the Occidental. O’Donnell’s Sea- 
food Grill is spread through several lit- 
tle buildings resembling a_ theatrical 
backdrop of a street scene of my child- 
hood. You can tell the vintage from the 
raised gold lettering on the plate-glass 
windows, which includes those words of 
respectability, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
Within, the high-seas note is struck 
heavily (seascapes sway jerkily behind 
portholes and a life-sized rendering of a 
mariner grasps a wheel above a sky- 
light), but O’Donnell’s reminds you 
mostly of Pullman-car America. It 
seems fitting that William Reid, the 
gracious Negro headwaiter at “Old” 
O’Donnell’s (two doors away from 
‘New’ O’Donnell’s), rode the White 
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can. O’Donnell’s also draws theater-goers, 
being close to the National. 

O’Donnell’s is best known for the *‘Nor- 
folk Style,” a happy sea-food technique 
invented fifty years ago by Tom O’Donnell 
(whose widow and daughters own the 
restaurant today) on a fishing trip out of 
Norfolk. The most popular Norfolk dish 
is the Special, a combination of the others, 
made of shrimp from Louisiana, lobster 
from Gloucester or Rockland and crabmeat 


House private railroad car for thirty-five 
years, beginning with Harding’s last trip, 
the year the restaurant was started. O’Don- 
nell’s seems to hold the loyalty of em- 
ployees and customers alike. ““Mr. Bip,” 
the Negro head cook, has been there for 
twenty-five years and one of his co-workers 
for thirty. Among the customers are many 
steadies, luncheon groups of businesssmen 
which have met more or less daily for 
years, and Senators who come when they 
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from Savannah which, to me, possibly 
because I spent my childhood there, is 
the best in the world. It comes to the 
table in the heavy aluminum pan in 
which it is prepared, the components 
sautéed in butter flavored with a season- 
ing not easy to recognize. Mary Wil- 
liams, who has been cooking the Special 
on a gas range in the front window for 
twenty years, will not identify the secret 
ingredient, which she dispenses from a 
vodka bottle. Rumor has it that you 
would not be far off if you guessed tar- 
ragon vinegar. Whatever it is, it serves 
as a perfect foil for the rich fare it spices. 

Any of the dishes, including tender- 
loin steak and chicken lobster, depicted 
in full color on O’Donnell’s menu may 
leave you feeling replete, but an effort 
should be made to accommodate a slice 
of ‘“O’Donnell’s Famous Rum Pie.” It 
is made with heavy cream on a graham- 
cracker-crumb crust with shavings of 
bitter chocolate on top, and is light but 
solid, smooth and rummy. 

A third period piece is Hall’s. By the 
time this appears, however, the estab- 
lishment may have been moved to a new 
location on the river between First and 
Second streets, Southwest, and the 
quarters it has occupied since 1885, 
with their gas-light fixtures and wood- 
work brown from generations of to- 
bacco smoke, probably will have been 
demolished as part of the Southwest 
Redevelopment. 

The Potomac River leads to one of 
the important sea-food-producing areas 
of the east. Boats come up from Chesa- 
peake Bay to unload on the wharves of 
Maine Avenue, which, until two years 
ago, was clustered with sea-food res- 
taurants. Those on the river side of the 
street have since been erased to make 
way for the Southwest Freeway. On the 
other side, Flagship and Hogate’s still 
attract tourists, civil servants and offi- 
cers from the Pentagon and the Na- 
tional War College. One of the sea-food 
delicacies of the city is to be had at the 
Flagship: crab creole gumbo, made 
with Savannah crabmeat, rich and just 
spicy enough. 

If Washington looks east to the sea it 
also looks west to the cattle ranches. I 
first came to know Blackie’s House of 
Beef when I worked in the Department 
of State. At 22nd and M streets, it was 
within walking distance and it served a 
first-rate chopped-sirloin-steak lunch 
for under a dollar—and still does. 
(Real bargain: roast-beef lunch for a 
dollar and a quarter.) The owners, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ulysses G. Auger, got their 
start in 1949 when an automobile 
dealer lent them enough money to set 
up a restaurant just big enough to serve 
his own employees. Today, the six- 
room, cypress-paneled House of Beef— 
first of a whole school of beef eateries, 
two more of which are owned by the 
Augers—serves 2000 diners a day. 
Among the customers pictured on the 
walls are Senator Long of Hawaii, Alan 
Villiers, captain of Mayflower II, Wal- 
ter Winchell, Jimmy Durante and other 
figures from the entertainment world. 

The décor of Blackie’s is strenuously 
Western, partly because the customers 
keep giving the Augers things like Colt 
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revolvers and steers’ horns. The two © 
Model T Fords in the free-parking lot 7 
do not belong to customers but are part 
of the atmosphere. Service is expedi- 
tious. Upon being seated for dinner you 
are served an excellent bleu cheese, and 
what is left may profitably be applied to — 
the tossed green salad which comes 
next, with a sharp French dressing and 
a bowl of sour cream. 

Specialization has made Blackie’s 
cooks outstanding, and the rib roast — 
beef, cooked over charcoal, is about as 
good as it could be. The regular serving 
is more than ample but a “senior size” 
platter is offered and consumed. Lulu 
Auger, a bona fide Western gal and 
conspicuous ornament of the house, 
avers that a former Arthur Godfrey 
trouper dispatched one as a mere hors 
d’oeuvre to a New York sirloin. You 
should, however, save room for a slice 
of exquisite cheese cake, a dish I never 
knew I liked until I tried Blackie’s. 

Partly because it lacks heavy indus- 
try, Washington is a city of the country- 
side, and it is appropriately favored 
with inns. Among them are one country 
inn in the city, two country inns in the 
country and one city inn in the country. 

Water Gate Inn occupies a former 
riding academy at the foot of F Street 
near the juncture of the Potomac and 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. It 
dates from 1942 when Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt suggested to restaurateur 
Marjory Hendricks that a quiet place 
was needed where wartime planning 
could be continued over meals. Water 
Gate, ardently Pennsylvania Dutch, is 
the result. Against a candlelighted 
background of historic prints, ox yokes, 
hand-carved hobby horses, antique 
china and demijohns, you are served 
such dishes as Mennonite chicken in 
sour cream, shrimp wiggle esche puddle, 
and gabaka bestch mit rawm dippy by 
waitresses who look Pennsylvania Dutch 
even when they are not. As evidenced 
by the Mennonite chicken and pot roast 
with noodles, the fare is bland and 
hearty. I could thrive just on the ex- 
tremities of the meal: sauerkraut soup 
(a savory cream soup I tried with mis- 
giving, to be converted with one sip) 
and hot, buttery Dutch apple cheese 
pie. On my last visit I ordered the pie 
and my companion ordered cinnamon 
ice cream made from a recipe Mrs. 
Hendricks found in Kutztown, and we 
divided. The combination was just 
right. 

Water Gate attracts the residents of 
fashionable “Foggy Bottom,” in which 
it is located, and of nearby Georgetown. 
There is no pleasanter way to begin a 
meal in Washington than with a sherry 
(or a cocktail) on the Inn’s River Roof, 
looking out across Rock Creek Park- 
way to the Potomac and the forested 
shore of Roosevelt Island. 

The other side of the Potomac is 
where the South begins—and the cock- 
tail ends. The jurisdiction of the Old 
Dominion, in which nothing stronger 
than wine may be served in public 
houses, extends to the water’s edge. 
Some of the newcomers to Virginia, 
however, have been converted to 

Continued on Page 172 
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Photographed aboard a Lufthansa 707 Jet Intercontinental in Senator Service (First Class). In the background is Lufthansa’s new Senator Bar and Lounge. 


Lufthansa travelers enjoy charming cordiality in a pleasing Continental manner. 
ac is Here in the sumptuous setting of Senator Service, each flight to Europe is a memor- © Direct twice weekly Montreal to Frankfurt 
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¢ Delicious Hot Meals on every Economy Flight 


yublic 
edge. Can you think of a more pleasing way to fly to Europe or on to the Orient?........ 


ginia, See your Travel Agent for the facts. 
i to 


: egy LUFTHANSA 


GERMAN AIRLINES 


Offices in principal cities of the U.S. A. and Canada 
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“Look who's following us!” 


It's always nice when your neighbors 
admit you were right. 

Absolutely right. 

Which is just what happened recently 
when two of our neighbors in the automobile 
business came out with Volkswagen-type 
station wagons. 

In fact, that's exactly how most of the 
newspaper stories described the vehicles 
when they were unveiled: ‘“Volkswagen- 
type” station wagons. 

We thought it was quite a compliment. 
Not just for our wagon. But for every family 
that had the audacity to buy one during the 
last 11 years. 

It means that the Volkswagen Station 
Wagon is no longer an innovation. 

It is now officially a trend. . 

The VW Station Wagon is a new type of 
automotive animal—the equivalent of a 
steer that's all steak, or a turkey that has 
4 drumsticks. 

(Although, like a 4-legged turkey, it looks 
a little strange at first.) 

It's 4 feet shorter than a regular wagon, 
yet it holds more: 9 passengers, plus 28 
cubic feet of luggage. (No either/or.) 

It's only 9 inches longer than a VW 
Sedan, although you probably won't be- 
lieve it until you see the two side by side. 
(People have won bets on this one.) 

Take off a couple of wing nuts, pull out 


the center seat, and you've got enough 
space for an open playpen (with baby), or 
even an open bridge table (with players). 
A thriving car pool out in San Francisco dis- 
covered that one. 

Take out both rear seats, and you can 
open up a pair of cots and sleep inside un- 
der the stars! 

It has an air-cooled engine. 

No water to boil. 

No water to freeze. 

Its engine is in the rear, which explains 
the outstanding traction. In mud, sand, ice 
Or snow, when others skid, you go. 

(Incidentally, that's one reason why the 
VW Wagon is a favorite with skiers.) 

Now you can understand why this station 
wagon is being followed. 

But bear this in mind: A ‘Volkswagen- 
type’’ station wagon is not a Volkswagen. 

Not quite. 

The Volkswagen Station Wagon has been 
in production for 11 years. 

Improvements have been made every 
year, but the basic design has remained the 
same. 

Continuity has led to quality. 

The doors fit properly. 

The rattles were silenced years ago. 

All we ask of our men is that they make 
each Volkswagen as if they were going to 
own it themselves. 


The finish is a labor of love: 4 coats of 
paint (44 lbs. of it), including a dip in paint 
over its head and two complete hand- 
sandings. 

And only the VW Station Wagon has the 
guts of a VW: the engine that can run all 
day long at top speed without straining a 
cylinder, and deliver the legendary Volks- 
wagen mileage. 

Parts availability and service? Every bit 
as good as the Volkswagen Sedan. 

But here's the clincher: 

A Deluxe VW Station Wagon costs about 
the same or less than the standard model of 
a “VW-type” wagon. And the VW comes 
with sun roof and skylight windows! 

The Deluxe VW Station Wagon is $2,620. 
Our Standard VW Wagon (without sun 
roof) is $2,245. 

These are the suggested retail prices at 
the East Coast ports of entry. 

And both VWs come equipped with 
heater/defroster, bumper overriders, 4- 
speed fully synchronized transmission, the 
third seat in the rear, and the fully finished 
interior. 

All of these are optional extras on the 
“VW-type” wagons. 

When the Volkswagen Station Wagon 
was introduced back in 1950, it was eleven 
years ahead of its time. 

Its time has now come. 








Continued from Page 168 

Southern cooking. Bayard Evans is second- 
generation Welsh and his chef is Dutch, 
but at Evans Farm Inn, five miles from 
Chain Bridge out Route 123, my mother 
sampled the mixed sea food in Tidewater 
sauce on fluffy rice and declared that it 
took her back to her girlhood in Atlanta. 
Virginia staples such as fried chicken and 
hickory-smoked Smithfield ham are ac- 
companied by spoon bread and corn sticks 


made of stone-ground flour (also sold in 
bulk at the inn) from 200-year-old Byrd 
Mill. The inn itself, Williamsburg in style 
from the costumes of the Negro waiters to 
the typography of the menu, is constructed 
of reclaimed old bricks and timbers and 
occupies a forty-two-acre tract including 
a garden which supplies vegetables and 
herbs. It draws the country gentry from 
McLean and Langley and also local civic 
groups which, up to 800, it can serve from 








Send to France 
for these attractive 
Hennessy Brandy Snifters 


What a handsome way to relish the 


golden luxury of Hennessy Cognac. 


This beautiful set of 4 crystal-clear 
glasses, shipped to you direct from Cog- 
nac, France, is yours for only $1. The 


coupon is for your convenience. 


Hennessy Supremacy is maintained 
by the world’s largest stocks of aged 


Cognac brandies. 
xk k 


COGNAC BRANDY 


84 Proof e¢Schieffelin & Co., New York 
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| Hennessy, Dept. 1-C | 
P. 0. Box 15A, Mt. Vernon, New York 


| Here is my dollar for 4 Hennessy Brandy 
| Snifters described in this offer. 
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Address 
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| NOTE: Sorry, this offer is limited to one 
set per person. Offer good in U.S.A. only. 
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the grills of the outdoor cookhouse 
built of planks from old Swink’s Mill. 

Olney Inn, about twelve miles north 
of the District on Georgia Avenue ex- 
tended, has a parklike setting, com- 
prising thirty to forty white oaks and a 
flower garden in which prize-winning 
chrysanthemunss are raised. Clara May 
Downey founded Olney Inn in 1926 and 
brought it to national prominence. It 
has been owned since 1954 by Gertrude 
Allison Brewster, who became well 
known to Washingtonians when she 
ran Arlington’s esteemed Little Tea 
House (see page 173). 

Olney was a favorite of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s, and a ramp was built for 
him through what is now an auxiliary 
dining room. The main dining room, 
airy and spacious, offers a pastoral 
panorama wherever you sit. Eastern 
Maryland’s ties were with the South. 
and the plantation-style cooking fea- 
tured at Olney is not out of place. Its 
hot breads include corn bread made 
with water-ground meal and Sally Lunn 
yeast bread from a recipe brought to 
Williamsburg from England. A dish al- 
ways on the menu is smothered chicken, 
half a broiler browned lightly then 
baked in a rich gravy simmered with 
chicken trimmings, celery, onion and 
bayleaf to which cream, mushrooms 
and chopped giblets have been added. 
Imperial crab is another specialty. If 
my experience with a lamb chop swol- 
len with juiciness is a guide, the red 
meats may be ordered with equal as- 
surance. My advice is to begin with the 
fresh-daily vegetable soup and to in- 
clude sweet-potato soufflé—an apothe- 
osis of the yam. A renowned treat is a 
mint julep in a lawn chair or in the 
gazebo. And this reminds me to remind 
you: no spirits may be served in the 
District of Columbia on the Sabbath, 
and while Maryland offers an escape, 
there are only three restaurants in 
Montgomery County with liquor li- 
censes, of which Olney is one. 

Another is Normandy Farm, set in 
what is always called in a single breath 
the Fashionable Potomac Hunt Coun- 
try, out beyond the Congressional 
Country Club. It was to Normandy 
Farm, in Advise and Consent, that Sen. 
Lafe Smith drove Brigham Anderson 
when things were closing in on young 
Senator Anderson, and it is to Olney 
Inn and Normandy Farm that Wash- 
ingtonians, including the foreign dip- 
lomats, have been repairing for a 
breather for three decades. Senator 
Smith drove out River Road (which 
does not follow the river), but | pre- 
fer to take a little longer and drive 
out MacArthur Boulevard (which 
does). Both intersect with Falls Road, 
which takes you to your destination. 
Normandy Farm was created by Mar- 
jory Hendricks in 1931 out of a still- 
born country club and five dollars in 
capital. In 1958, having taken on Water 
Gate, and discouraged by a paralyzing 
snowstorm, she sold the offspring of 
her devotion. Jimmy Speros, the buyer, 
who had started at the bottom forty 
years before with a restaurant on the 
wrong side of Washington’s Ist pre- 
cinct, has been equally devoted. 
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Normandy Farm is like nothing else. 
Through a carved doorframe taken 
from the S. S. Normandie you enter a 
French manorial banquet hall—or my 
idea of one—which ascends to a lofty 
gable roof whose ridgepole is almost 
out of sight in the dark above the tie 
beams. At either end is an enormous 
fireplace, and over the far one, the 
colors of Normandy with gold lions 
passant on a field gules, the shield dis- 
played on an azure ground sewn with 
gold fleurs de lis. Here and in the ante- 
rooms are carved lintels and panels, 
copper utensils, prints and objets d'art 
in profusion, all from France and many 
from Normandy, such as the towering, 
starched headdresses of the waitresses. 

For daytime dining, the enclosed 
porches are brighter than the feudal 
hall and give a view of the rolling green 
countryside. With that countryside, the 
menu has no connection. As in the 
past, there is cog au vin and canard a 
l’orange, French garlic bread is a staple, 
and the French onion soup is so good 
that the inn was obliged to sell it in 
cans to meet the demand. Under the 
new regime the menu has been broad- 
ened to include most dishes of national 
prominence, from brook trout to veal 
scaloppini. Whole, fresh Maine lobster 
is a Friday-to-Sunday special and roast 
beef is featured Saturday and Sunday. 
More than in anything else, I suspect, 
Mr. Speros’s heart is in his steaks, 
which are of U.S. Grade Prime from 
Colorado, properly aged. It is said that, 
during his first year at Normandy, he 
rejected as unsatisfactory half the meat 
delivered to him. 

Such is the range of good dining 
offered in Washington. No two Wash- 
ingtonians would make the same selec- 
tion of restaurants. But most, if asked 
to list additional worthwhile eating 
places in the national capital, would 
suggest the following: 


Paul Young’s at 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue offers good eating and good 
drinking (including an unusual variety 
of imported beers) in a big, showy, ex- 
pensive setting with a burnt-orange- 
and-deep-blue color scheme extending 
to the waiters’ tait coats. The Washing- 
ton Gourmet Society recently had a 
ten-course dinner here including /es 
petites bouchées aux perles d’ Astrakan, 
L’extrait d’ailerons en tasse, filets de 
sole importés Breval, la coeur de filet 
mignon jetée promenade, la salade mi- 
mosa and la coupe Comptesse Tosca. 


In Georgetown you can find a French 
menu adapted to American tastes at 
Le Cordon Bleu, 3125 M Street. With 
its red-ivory-and-gold color scheme and 
life-sized cupids, the décor is stately. 
A tempting array of desserts culminates 
in soufflé Rothschild au Grand Marnier 
($5 for two and forty-five minutes to 
prepare). 

France’s is another Georgetown res- 
taurant with a French cuisine plus 
American dishes. It is located at 1204 
30th Street just off M, in a group of 
old buildings saved from demolition 
by the public-spirited citizens of His- 
toric Georgetown, Inc. In warm 
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ne taken weather, you dine outdoors on a _ youare not; Mexican at the Rio Grande if Genghis Khan. Indian-Pakistani, Indo- glamorous it may be, and its heterogeneous 
u enter a terrace. you do not mind driving to Rockville, 10 _nesian, Thai, Korean, Japanese and North clientele may comprise more paters and 
l—or my Harvey’s, opened in 1858 as the miles out Wisconsin Avenue, for the real and South Chinese dishes are served, in- maters familias, students and sport-shirted 
o a lofty Oyster Saloon and Restaurant (Ladies _ thing. A four de force among foreign-style cluding the “Empress Dowager’s Royal _ types than certified gourmets . . . but show 
s almost Invited), is the city’s oldest and issaidto _ restaurants is to be found at Connecticut Mandarin Dinners” secreted for centuries me another place where for under three 
e the tie have originated steamed oysterstocope and S Street. Here William Lee (of the in the “Forbidden City.” ‘ dollars a couple can get so tasty and sat- 
normous with the Union soldiers’ appetite for _trans-Pacific rather than trans-Potomac P.S. Not for anything would I omit the isfying a dinner—Chinese—and ten min- 
one, the the bivalves. It has been at its present Lees) with the aid of a staff of Oriental Orient (Wisconsin and R Street), synonym _utes later be having a demitasse in the 
oId_lions address, 1107 Connecticut Avenue, cooks and of waitresses in high-necked, to my wife and to me of a night out during —_ lounge of the MacArthur Theater waiting 
ield dis- only thirty years. Harvey’s offers a __ slit-skirted dresses has converted the show our lean years of struggle on the Civil for the chimes to sound the start of the 
wn with wide range of sea food and steaks as room of an automobile agency into the Service ladder. Respectable rather than _ latest British thriller. THE END 
the ante- well. Regulars tend to gravitate (or 
| panels, levitate) to the third floor with its more 
ets dart old-fashioned note, open grill and pic- 
nd many ture gallery, which includes auto- 
owering, graphed likenesses of Dorothy Lamour 
tresses. and Harry S. Truman. 
>nclosed Another of Washington’s well-known 
> feudal sea-food houses, and probably its larg- 
ng green est, is Hogate’s, on Maine Avenue and 
side, the 9th Street, Southwest. It is comparable 
| in the to its neighbor, the Flagship. 
anard @ In the area of Dupont Circle a very 
a staple, agreeable place is Pierre's, which has 
sO good been at Connecticut and Q Street since 
all it in the early °30’s. The main dining room 
der the on the second floor with its tall windows 
_broad- through which in winter the sunshine 
ational pours at lunch, has somewhat the at- 
to veal mosphere of a club—one with a very ipa e: 
lobster nice-looking membership of both sexes. i 
id roast The cuisine is eclectic, the food good. : sant 
unday. The Little Tea House (across 14th aus even pacinie 
suspect, Street bridge, straight on out Shirley ms : : 
meee Highway two miles to Arlington Ridge 
ie irom Road, where you turn left and follow « . 
id that, signs) Ronnassh gertniartt a sweeping BURLINGTON invites you ! 
ndy, he panorama of the nation’s capital. 
1€ meat Though restricted now by two monster 
a apartment buildings, the view is still 
8 far-reaching, while the magnificent 
asnh- trees and shrubs surrounding the old 
e selec- house and its dining terraces Sates ita of these wonderful Western Vacations 
asked green oasis. The Little Tea House was - s 
eating launched in 1919 by the suffragette Wherever you want to go .. . whatever you want to do, 
would Crocker sisters upon being disinherited _.. vacation-planning friends who Burlington is your travel headquarters to all these 
by their father (who did not like it when : would like to really see and visit the Western Wonderlands. 
one of them chained herself to the ‘ : wert with its unmatched scenic splen- Be it Colorful Colorado... Magic Yellowstone. . . Glorious 
ecticut White House gate) and was later dis- ‘ ee snags ners ra acim Glacier . .. Glamorous California . . . the Pacific Northwest . . . 
| good covered by Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. It literature of your choice. or an exciting Dude Ranch —the friendly Burlington will 
variety serves traditional American fare. i be happy to help you plan a fun-filled vacation, and 
MY» €Xe In the foreign field, the choice is not make arrangements to carry out that plan (don’t overlook 
rang restricted to French and Chinese. You RAY our two new states, Hawaii and Alaska—we are familiar 
ending can get Italian cooking at Gusti’s ae with them, too). 
shing- (1837 M Street) and the Aldo Cafe i And as an extra travel pleasure when you visit these 
had a (1143 New Hampshire Avenue), Ger- vacationlands, go one way, return another—see twice 
ng les man at Old Europe (2434 Wisconsin as much. For those who prefer a planned vacation, join 
rakan, Avenue), Greek at the Athens (804 9th sas PARK ate one of the many excellent escorted western tours 
ets de \ Street), Jewish at the Roumanian Inn 7 : via Burlington. 
e filet (815 13th Street), Japanese at Sakura 
de mi- Palace (7967 Georgia Avenue) if you The Burlington offers ultra-fine service — 
sca. are in Silver Spring, or at the Tokyo including many trains with Vista-Domes 
Sukiyaki (1736 Connecticut Avenue) if —to the vacation spot you choose 
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NEW BATTERY 
RECHARGES 
250 TIMES 







A gift for 
the man of action 
who wants 


perfection 


anqvabupyzau 





Proven by use in in- 
dustry .. . now you too 
can get really bright, 
steady light from new 
Gould NICAD nickel 
cadmium rechargeable 
batteries. 
more than 250 lives... 
recharge to full power 
overnight from any 110 
volt A.C. outlet. Each 
charge gives 50% more 
continuous light than 
average dry flashlight 
battery. Guaranteed 
against leakage and cor- 
rosion. A gift he will 
treasure for years. 


Each has * Based on cost of 250 
sets of 'D" cells at 30 
cents per set. Lantern 
battery saves $281.05 
on similar basis. 





Send check or money order — postage prepaid. 
Flashlight cartridge, “D’ 2Cell. ...... $9.95 
a $18.95 


GOULD-NATIONAL Batteries, Inc. 


Dept. H6 1, E- 1201 Ist Nat'l Bank, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Rechargeable Batteries Since 1898 ‘ 
THE SMART ‘NEW LOOK’ IN 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 
ard a meeuaree 





Sold Direct at 
SAVINGS 

up to 38% 
New, with 
DENSIWOOD® 
Scuff-Proof 
Bases! 





Introducing the Bel-Air, a striking combination of fine 
furniture craftsmanship elegant styling and sectional 
kease versatility. Special interlock feature en- 
ables sections to fit together almost invisibly, and 
modern flush design — flawless fit of adjoining 
cases. Quality-built t ae, with glass doors that 
glide all the way back and out of the way, and bases 
of DENSIWOOD, the miracle wood that’s spervions 
= =. All sizes and finishes open-stock . . 
ways buy matching sections. Write today 
fort implied Order Form and Catalog R-361. 


EVERY ORDER SENT ON APPROVAL! 
Cc. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
Little Falls, N.Y. Since 1899 

New York Showroom: 440 Fourth Avenue, 10th floor 








Mrs. Douglas J, Baldwin 
= 1926 Apple Valley Road 
= Rockland, Connecticut 





500 tor::; LABELS -25¢ 


500 gummed economy labels printed in black with ANY 
name and address, 2Sc per set! In two-tone plastic gift box, 
35c per set. 5-day service. 
DE LUXE GOLD-STRIPE LABELS — 500 for 50¢ 
Superior quality paper with rich-looking gold trim, printed 
with ANY name and address in black. Thoughtful, personal 
gift; perfect for your own use. Set of 500, 50c. In two-tone 
plastic box, 60c. 48-hour service. 
DISTINCTIVE SCRIPT LABELS — 500 for $1.00 
Free Plastic Box De luxe paper — rich gold trim — 
up to 3 lines of fancy 
Janet B. Smith 


script type. 2” long. 
2434 South 22nd Gre. 


Set of 500 in free plas- 
Collaiade Springs, Cale. tic gift box, just $1.00. 
Script Type 











48-hour service. 





Money-back guarantee. Postpaid. 
1903-B Drake Building 





Walter Drake colorado Springs 12, Colorado 
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SENT ON APPROVAL! 
Choose from 7000 Color Slides 


comp/ete your trip with the 


scenes you didnt get 


35 mm (2x2) 


SEND FOR THE BIG NEW 
7th EDITION WOLFE CATALOG TODAY! 


You'll be delighted with its 300 reproductions . . . 
28 in full color . . . of important landmarks to simplify 
your selection. Order on approval from 7000 35mm 
slides of 83 countries . . . all as good as your own most 
beautiful originals . . . keep the ones you want, return 
the others! You name the spot, we have the slide . . . 
matchless scenes of contemporary and ancient won- 
ders of the world . . . 42 exclusive slides of Ob- 
erammergau Passion Play ... restricted interiors of 
cathedrals, famed art galleries, + + + exotic 


palaces 
Paris entertainers. Send 25¢ today for your copy of 
the new 72-page, 7th Edition Wolfe Catalog of Hi-Fi 
slides in living color. Remember, Wolfe Slides are. . . 


SENT ON APPROVAL—THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 
Write Dept. 131 ~~~ 






WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 


Los Angeles 24, California 









Capezio Thong in black, light green, orange, 
pink, yellow, light tan, turquoise or white crushed 
kid. Black patent. $6.30. 





BARELY THERE THONGS 





Capezio Stripling Thong in black, red, pink, corn- 
flower blue, bone or white kid. Black patent. 
$8.30. Sizes 3 to 11. Prices postpaid. 
FREE: Write for New Clothes & Capezios Catalog. 


-B.s: 


Dept. H361, 541 Main St., 


French Boot Shop 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 








Auatlatle April Fea 
REPRINT DIRECTORY OF SCHOOL & CAMP 
ANNOUNCEMENTS for 1961. Holiday's third 
onnwel Reprint Directory of School & Camp 
g listings of boys’ and 
ae schools ond camps, colleges, student 
tours, summer schools, home study schools and 
many others will be available April 1, 1961. 


For your free copy of this 
informative booklet, write to: 


HOLIDAY SCHOOL & CAMP DIRECTORY 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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Forced March. For many people, March, with its bleak weather and 


dearth of holidays, is a drag. Senses that were stimulated by the first cold 


air of October are numbed by the same air in March. Chores that were 


Signal Charm 

Equipped with a tiny battery 
and bulb, 

this 114” charm’s heart 

lights up at a 

touch of your finger. 

In 14K gold. 

$62 inc. tax, postpaid. 
Marchal Jewelers, 

745 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 22. 


Dutch Board 
for cheeses or loaf cake, with 
carved floral motifs. 

Elm board is 5”x1514” 

and comes with 

814” stainless-steel 

cheese knife 

with matching handle. 

$5.95. Postpaid. 

Pampered Kitchens, Inc. 

220 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 1. 
























Frosty Birds 
of French Lalique 
perch delicately on ash trays 
ready to grace 

the most stylish coffee 

or end table. 

Sculptured owl, $13.50; 
bird, $15. Postpaid. 

G. Malina, 673 Lexington 
Avenue, N.Y.C. 22. 








Note: Please do not send any unsolicited samples to be considered for this column. Send only 





MEN! WE FIT 


W-I-D-E 
FEET! 


E to EEEEE Only 


Sizes 5 to 13 


Men only. Casual, 
dress, work ghoes 
that really fit. 
Top quality, pop- 
ular prices. Money Write Today 
Back Guarantee. for FREE CATALOG 


HITCHCOCK SHOES, Hingham 6-B, Mass. 


Not sold 
in stores 












HANDY CAN-HANDL 


by —— FROM COLD AND WET, 
KEEPS CAN COLD, 
o YOU BET. 
iB” Foi ANY BEVERAGE CAN — 
“~ FOLDS FLAT FOR STORAGE. 
BRS Makes an IDEAL GIFT, perfect for 
barbecues, picnics, parties, hunting, 
fishing, etc. Safe, sure grip. A pleas- 
ing assortment of colors: GOLD, 
BLUE, RED, GREEN. (State prefer- 


ence.) 
6 for 2.25 © 12 for 4.00 










(Plus sales tax in Calif.) 


+ Oe ae on o 








ee 


P.O. BOX 427, CHATSWORTH, CALIF 
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FREE Pro-Diving 
Catalog-Manual 


Complete PRO-‘‘lung”’ in- 
formation for underwater 
fun, adventure, profit. 
Spear —- treasure 
hunting, exploring, boat 
maintenance, salvage, 
life-saving, utility diving. 
Tell-all instructions an 
tech-data by registered, 
licensed experts. New 
PRO-61 models, accessor- 
ies. Save % or more with 
PRO ''Factory-to-You’’ 
offer. Send for FREE Cata- 
log-Manual now. 


ROSE AVIATION, Inc. 


Box 53 Aurora, Ohio 
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SHOPPER 


bagatelle in the fall now become complicated and tedious. For shoppers 


such seasonal numbness need not be a problem; the Holiday Shopper’s 


store of fresh and unusual ideas is immune to the vagaries of season. 


Smoker Set 

To dress up the ordinary, 

a handmade tortoise-shell lighter 
case with Zippo inset, 

$10.50, and matching king- 

size cigarette case, 

$9. Postpaid. 

Timi’s Tortoise Shell, 

200 Tetuan St., 

San Juan, Puerto Rico. 





Pinata Burros 

brighten any room. They 

are traditional Mexican party 
decorations, handmade of 
paper strips over a papier-maché 
base. Burro, 13”, white 

with gaily colored ribbons, $3; 
bull, 17”, jet black 

with shiny horns and hoofs, $5. 
Postpaid. Inca Imports, 

225 West 86th St., N.Y.C. 24- 








HAR IE 


Filigree Pianters 
imported from Spain 

add elegance 

to patio or sun porch. 
Handmade of wrought iron. 
Round, $7.50; long, 

$10. Postpaid. 

B. Altman & Co., 

Fifth Avenue 

at 34th St., N.Y.C. 16. 








photographs and descriptions of items to Holiday Shopping Editor, 477 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 





NEW UNITED STATES Medea 


AND FOREIGN SETS 
Featured This Month 10 Color 


HAWAII 


PHOTO LAB., Inc. 


3825 GEORGIA AVE, WASH. 11,D C 








PORTRAIT 
IN OILS 


A genuine oil painting on ecan- 
vas in full color, painted from 
your photo or snapshot by out- 
standing registered American 
and European portrait painters. 
Do not confuse these oil paint- 
ings with colored photographs. 


12” x 16” to 30” x 40” 


39-75 TO 299-75 





Compare our oil Portraits with others selling up to $1,000. 





FREE 220 0AG8 iutustaaren catatog 
= “HOW TO ORDER AN OIL PORTRAIT” 
Van Dyke Oil Portraits, Ltd. 
Dept. E, 26 W. 56th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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= elegant brass 
3) FIGHTING 
COCKS 
A $45.00 
DECORATOR 
VALUE 
Unbelievably beautiful. Each detail clear and 
sharply defined in highly polished brass... will 
suit the most discerning collector's taste. A 


giant 11” height. You've seen this exquisite pair 
at triple our low price. Blends with any decor. 


8" height 11.99 pr. 11” height 15.99 pr. 















Italian CHESS SET 

A fascinating set for the collector or for everyday 
play. 3” tall King and his Queen depict oriental royalty 

.. the Bishop a priest; Knights are handsome stallion 
heads; Castles are castle towers and Pawns are 
shaped like coolie hats. Men are in ebony black and 
china white. Complete with inlaid black and white 
marble board, 134%” x 13%”. Chessmen are tem- 
pered and polished Italian Alabaster. 
$45.00 value. 32 pe. set & board — $29.88 
Pao a TT 











DECORATOR KEYS 24” long.. 
9.88 

36” long. . 
15.88 


Dramatic conversation pieces. Hang vertically or 
horizontally for wall decoration. 









Write Today for FREE Import Catalog. 
TO ORDER: Send Check or M.O. 












palley’s dep. with C.0.D.s, 
63 E. VERNON AVE., Dept. H-31 All items 
LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF. _ freight pore 9 














START ave SHE TLANDS 

For the fruitful, enjoyable (profitable too) use of leisure. 
For satisfaction of children and their parents and 
grandparents .. . investigate Shetlands. 

instinctively gentle and intelligent jittle horses, no one 
can help but love them. 

if desired a trainer will deliver, establish on your 
property, instruct in care and handling. 

Deferred payment plan available. 


For information , write or phone: '"°8 eee St. 
Danby Farm. rreiziit 

















“ESCAPE FROM THE ORDINARY” 


ORDER BY MAIL. Enjoy the 
unusual in fine sportswear, 
boots, outdoor equipment 
available nowhere else. 56- 
page color catalog shows two 
hundred items for men and 
women. One of the most un- 
usual catalogs ever printed. 
Send for free copy today. 


Importer, Designer of Finest for Sportsmen 


Norm Thompson 


1805 N. W. THURMAN . PORTLAND 9, ORE 















SHOES FROM ENGLAND 


at a fraction of their 
American retail price! 
: DELIVERY IN 
10 DAYS FROM 
RECEIPT OF 
ORDER 
Includes all import charges 





sreven WILLIAMS, LTD. 1 
0 Chatham Road, Short Hills, N. J. 1 

enaiorh: Please send me your free | 

H 31 
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The new look in looking... 
Sports Spectaculars 


Custom-crafted in France! 
Only $12.95 incl. case, ppd. 


Fabulously functional wrap-around protection ... 
scratch-resistant . . . fog-resistant . . . shatterproof! 
Revolutionary new sunglasses made of featherweight 
Orama iv® incredible new French ophthalmic lens 
material. For the first time, an optically practical 
wide-angle curved lens—with no distortion. Precision- 
designed for 180° glare protection. Amazingly com- 
fortable. Men's style comes in Continental case. 
Women's style in smart draw-string pouch. Only 
$12.95 per pair, ppd. Satisfaction guaranteed, or your 
money back. Limited import quantities. Order now. 
aoa 
The DeWolfe Co., 1355 El Camino Real, Millbrae, Calif. 
pair, men's Sports Spectaculors. 
pair, women's Sports Spectaculars. 


| enclose check or money order $. ($12.95 per pair). ] 
(Calif. residents add 4% sales tox)n, 


Please rush me 











Name. 





Address. 





Zone. State. 





City. 


-2* TALL MEN ONLY! 














SHIRTS 
WITH YOUR EXACT 
LONG SLEEVE LENGTH 





PERFECT FIT in your big 
size! Sleeve lengths to 
38, neck sizes to 18¥2! 
Ivy League stripes, 
plaids, solid-tones, whites 
in Sport and Dress styles. 
New wash-and-wear 
fabrics! Bodies cut 4” 
longer than ordinary 
shirts! Not sold in stores 
— by mail only! We are 





BiG FREE CATALOG! 


Shoes, size I0AAA to 
16EEE! Fine quality in 
smartest new dress 
styles. Also sport and | America’s best-known 
work shoes, boots, sox, | specialists for BIG MEN 
slippers. All FOR BIG ONLY! Finest quality at 
MEN ONLY! A postcard amazingly low prices! 
brings you big color Cat- Satisfaction Guaranteed! 
alog, FREE! Write today! Y Write for FREE Catalog! 


KING - SIZE, Inc. 


2631 Forest St. - Brockton 64, Mass. 








Diplomats’ Language Course 


Makes YOU Bi-Lingual... 
ALMOST OVERNIGHT 


Busy diplomats must have an 
authentic command of a lan- 
guage—in record time. That’s 
why they choose Linguaphone 
for home study. Only Linguaphone 
brings expert native linguists to 
your home to converse with you. 
And you can’t help but acquire their 
authentic pronunciation. You speak, understand, 
read, write with natural fluency, in 20 minutes a day. 
Proved by over one million home-study students, 
approved by U. S. Gov’t for national education. 
Choose Any of 34 World Languages including: WEST- 
ERN HEMISPHERE SPANISH, EUROPEAN SPANISH, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, JAPANESE, RUSSIAN. 
Send for complete information on Linguaphone’s 
amazing FREE TRIAL OFFER, no obligation. 


[LINGUAPHONE ne Dept. T-37-031 

Radio City, N. Y. 20, N. 

j Please send me: O maae | BOOK on 34 languages | 
} Details of FREE TRIAL offer 

| My language intoréet is: 


















eae -_ 4 
| ADDRESS. bios 
Ina s re ard Conversational Method for over Half a Century. | 
© 1961 Linguaphone Ins Institute of of America, | Inc. J 
—— _—— 





UMA LLL 
the difference 
in the dark... 


Booth’s House of Lords Gin 
Does So Much More for a Martini 


A Martini takes on a very special quality when made with Booth’s House of Lords gin. Spec- 
ify it by name the next time and see if you don’t agree—you can tell the difference in the dark. 


DISTILLED FROM 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL = ‘ SPECIAL OFFER IN UNIQUE GLASSWARE 

SPIRITS—86 PROOF—IMPORTED BY W. A. Four “‘on-the-rocks”’ glasses with coronets of the five peers of the House of Lords in perma- 
TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. nent gold design. $1.00 postpaid. Send cash or check payable to Glasses, P. O. Box 32D, 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U. S. A. ‘ Mount Vernon 10, N.Y. Offer good for limited time, and open only to residents of U. S. A. 
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GIBRALTAR 
Continued from Page 59 


Another popular belief is that the 
Rock is solid granite. Again, not true. 
It is limestone; and far from being 
solid, it is as full of holes as a sponge. 
Its man-made tunnels (twenty-five miles 
of them!), galleries and chambers in- 
clude ten reservoirs that together hold 
enough water to supply the community 
for six months. Some of the natural 
caves are enormous. The largest, St. 
Michael’s, has been explored to what 
seemed its bottom, at a depth of 265 
feet, yet no rockfalls were found, nor 
any trace of two engineer officers who 
disappeared in it a century ago. 

The gentle slope at the Rock’s west- 
ern base has allowed a town to string 
out there, with a dockyard at one end 
and an airstrip at the other, alongside 
the Neutral Ground. Much of this is 
“made land,” reclaimed from the bay 
with limestone blasted from the tun- 
nels. The eastern face, however, is al- 
most vertical, with sheer drops of 1000 
and even 1200 feet. Here are the water 
catchments that drain rainfall into the 
reservoirs (Gibraltar has no natural wa- 
ter supply). Below them, a tiny fishing 
village clings like a barnacle—the only 
village in the world with either of these 
distinctions: it can be reached overland 
only through a tunnel, and the sun never 
strikes it after a few minutes past noon. 


The Moors: 711. Thackeray saw the 
Rock as “the very image of an enor- 
mous lion, crouched between the At- 
lantic and the Mediterranean.”” Back 
through the immemorial centuries, prob- 
ably more eyes have seen it than any 
other landmark on earth. The Romans 
knew it as Calpe, one of the two Pillars 
of Hercules; the other, Abyla, is oppo- 
site, on the coast of Africa. Legend can- 
not decide whether Hercules set them 
there during his search for the Oxen of 
Geryon, or tore them apart, to let Ocean 
flow into the Middle Sea. 

H. M. Tomlinson wrote, ““Men from 
Tyre and Sidon had crawled by them 
on the first voyage to the north. ... The 
passing of the Santa Maria, the Pinta, 
and the Nifia, had been watched from 
these heights [not true; Columbus did 
not transit the Straits] . . . and down 
below us Tarik and his Moors had 
landed.” 

That was in 711. The Visigoths ruled 
Spain then, and Rodrigo was their king, 
at Toledo. A gaudy tale begins with the 
Visigoth governor of Africa, Count 
Julian, sending his daughter to Toledo, 
to learn court etiquette. Rodrigo sur- 
prised her bathing in the Tagus, raped 
her, and tried to silence her, but she 
managed to get word to her father. 
Presently Rodrigo wrote him, asking 
for some African hawks. Julian replied 
darkly, “I will send you a hawk such as 
you never heard of betore!”’ 

The hawk was a Moorish captain, 
Tarik-Ibn-Zeid. He crossed the Straits, 
landed 7000 troops near the Rock and 
seized it. Some of his prisoners he dis- 
membered, and boiled the gobbets in 
caldrons. Others he turned loose, to 


spread the numbing word. Then he fell 
on Rodrigo, crushed his army, and put 
the remnants to flight. Rodrigo disap- 
peared after the battle. According to a 
Moorish chronicler, “The Musulmans 
found his white horse mired in a slough, 
with its saddle of gilded buckskin 
adorned with rubies and emeralds. They 
also found his mantle of cloth of gold, 
adorned with pearls and rubies.”’ But 
Rodrigo himself they never found. As 
well as lost, he has been almost forgot- 
ten, whereas Tarik-Ibn-Zeid will be re- 
membered as long as maps and charts 
are printed. In honor of his victory, the 
Rock was renamed “The Hill of 
Tarik” —Jebel Tarik, Gibraltar. 

The Moors held Gibraltar for 600 
years, then lost it, won it back, and 
finally lost it for good, to the Spaniards 
in 1462. The exact date was August 
20th—St. Bernard’s Day. He has been 
Gibraltar’s patron saint ever since. 

Besides the name “‘Gibraltar,”’ little 
remains of the Moors. The basement 
of the Museum, in the town, was origi- 
nally a Moorish steam bath. The Ro- 
man Catholic cathedral, Santa Maria 
la Coronada, not far away, stands on 
the foundations of a Moorish mosque. 
And above the town hangs a dilapi- 
dated Moorish castle; its domes and 
gardens, its “Tower of Homage,” its 
mosque dedicated to “the God of 
Peace,” all are in ruins now. 

One other imprint the Moors have 
also left behind: a racial memory of the 
refinements of their cruelty. Tarik and 
his men, who dismembered their pris- 
oners, sometimes crucified them first, 
upside down, between a crucified dog 
and a crucified pig. 


Polyglot Melting Pot. Back in the 
16th Century, when Gibraltar was Span- 
ish, the kings of Spain tried to beef up 
its frail population of 1500 with injec- 
tions of laborers to work on the fortress, 
and by using it as a penal colony. The 
British used it the same way in the 19th 
Century; hence the slang, “gib” for 
“jail.” But nowadays, with a resident 
civilian population of 24,000, plus a 
garrison of about 8000, the Rock teems 
like a tenement. Three-fourths of the 
civilians are natives—‘‘Rock scorpi- 
ons.” Many are of Genoese blood, 
mixed with British, Spanish and Mal- 
tese; there are also small communities 
of Jews and Hindus. (Santa Maria la 
Coronada hears confessions in English, 
Spanish, Italian, Maltese, German and 
French.) Some 10,000 commuters, 
Spaniards from across the border, are 
added to the residents daily. Mornings 
they flow in, to work as servants, ped- 
dlers, artisans or manual laborers; 
nights they ebb home. Finally there are 
the tourists: 350,000 of them last year, 
including 100,000 sailors from the U. S. 
Sixth Fleet. Together they spent $5,- 
500,000, much of it on British wool?2ns, 
Swiss watches, German cameras, 
French perfumes, Italian cigars—all of 
which, and more, can be bought in 
Gibraltar without the purchase tax. 


The British: 1704. For such 
prosperity, the local merchants owe 
thanks to the insolence of Admiral Sir 


George Rooke, whose fleet, plus allied 
Dutch troops under the Prince of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, attacked and subdued Gi- 
braltar in 1704, Hesse-Darmstadt, al- 
ready ashore, hoisted an Austrian flag 
in the name of the alliance. Rooke, on 
his heels, hauled it down and, no Brit- 
ish flag being handy, hoisted a soldier’s 
red jacket instead, and claimed the 
Rock in the name of Queen Anne alone. 
The Treaty of Utrecht confirmed it to 
her; it has been a Crown colony of hers 
and her heirs ever since. 

And ever since, Spain has agitated to 
recover it. Franco stipulated Gibraltar 
as part of his price for joining Hitler. 
The deal fell through, of .course, but 
from time to time he still presses his 
point. The Spaniards obliged him with 
a listless demonstration when Queen 
Elizabeth II stopped off at the Rock in 
1954, but his only other direct accom- 
plishment has been to forbid the visits 
that Spanish tourists had been happily 
making to the number of 104,000 a year. 
(An unplanned by-product of his cam- 
paign is the nickname for a notoriously 
spastic little motorcar made in Ma- 
drid—“*Gibraltar,” because it’s “the 
shame of Spain.’’) 

Considering that Gibraltar’s com- 
muting labor force takes home some 
$7,000,000 a year in wages, Franco’s 
ungrateful and ungracious boycott 
would arouse more resentment but for 
one thing: it has fired a tourist cam- 
paign of Gibraltar’s own, to make up 
for the loss. For instance, Gibraltar has 
promoted the construction of three new 
hotels and—incredible to veteran tour- 
ists—has had the entry forms at all ho- 
tels reduced from an exasperating fif- 
teen questions to a merely annoying 
three. It is negotiating with a Moorish 
syndicate to restore the Moorish castle, 
put a tearoom and bazaar into the 
Tower of Homage, and import belly- 
dancers from North Africa. It has ar- 
ranged for the reservoirs to be opened 
to the public, along with various sites 
along the crest. Most astonishing of all, 
it has gained permission to build a 
casino on the water front. Next step: a 
neon blazon across the Rock: ““Come 
to Gibraltar for a Strait Deal.” 


The Great Siege. In Spain’s early 
attempts to recover Gibraltar, her most 
violent and prolonged resort to arms 
began in 1779, in alliance with France. 
History knows it as “The Great Siege,” 
and deservedly. Ashore, the joint com- 
mander, the Duc de Crillon, mustered 
40,000 troops and 200 pieces of heavy 
ordnance in “stupendous” batteries. 
Afloat, he had forty-seven sail of the 
line supported by frigates and smaller 
vessels without number. Against them 
stood the Gibraltar garrison of 5000, 
under Gen. Sir George Augustus Elliot, 
a huge man with a beaked nose and a 
misleadingly beefy face—he was a vege- 
tarian. 

The siege opened on June 21st. The 
attackers knew that there were only 
forty head of cattle on the whole Rock 
and that all food stores were low, so 
they hoped to enlist starvation in a triple 
alliance. They nearly succeeded. Al- 
though “Old Elliot,” as his men called 
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NEVER 
BEFORE 


WAS THE PRICE 
OF EUROPEAN 


TRAVEL 


‘ 


NOWHERE DOES A SINGLE 
FIRST-CLASS TICKET BUY 
SO MUCH (ONE MONTH) EU- 
ROPEAN TRAVEL, (AUSTRIA 
BELGIUM-DENMARK- FRANCE 
GERMANY-HOLLAND-ITALY 
LUXEMBOURG - NORWAY 
PORTUGAL: SPAIN-SWEDEN 
SWITZERLAND) FOR SUCH 
A LOW, LOW PRICE. BUY 
EURAILPASS FROM YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT. 

















EURAILPASS Ys 


Your Name 
000000 


1 month 
2 month 
$150 
3 month 
$180 
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PENNIES... 
the difference between 
a good cheese and the 


worlds 


There’s no other 
cheese quite like real 
Danish Blue*. Its 
unique flavor is more 
zesty...its creamy 
goodness more full- 
bodied...and its tang 
more piquant. One 
taste will convince you 
that this is the finest 
the continent offers. 
Be sure you get genu- 
ine, imported Danish 
Blue—and you’ll agree 
it’s worth a few pen- 
nies more. 









@©@® *Danablu 


DANISH BLUE CHEESE 


(a> 
DENMARK CHEESE ASSOCIATION « 6 » 
Free Recipe Booklet. Write P.0. Box 1279, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N.Y. ER P 
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Use first and foremost in salads. 
And then experiment. Fish pre- 
pared in Pompeian’s first-press, 
natural fruit flavor has special 
delicacy, never falls apart in % 
cooking. 2 oz. to 1 gal. . 
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STATE STREET 
The Restaurant Landmark of ; 
ALBANY, NEW YORK | 











Rickwood Caverns, a 
miracle mile of spec- 
tacular underground 
beauty at Warrior, near 
Birmingham, and gigan- 
tic Cathedral Caverns, | 

19 miles north of Gunters- 

ville, are among Alabama’s | 

many unusual scenic attrac- | 
tions. Don’t miss them | 
| 
| 
| 








Famous Seacoast! 
that’s 


MAINE | 


See Page 116 


when you tour the South 
this Centennial Year! 







MAIL COUPON FOR THE ALABAMA TRAVEL PACKAGE 











Roy C. Marcato, Director 


Bureau of Publicity and Information, Dept. H-31 
State Capitol, Montgomery, Alabama 


| 
| 
| Please send me literature about Alabama. 


] Name. 





| Address. 
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SPring 7.0303 


110 WAVERLY PLACE ,N.Y 








him, set them an example by subsisting 
on four ounces of rice a day for eight 
straight days, it was thought prudent 
for guards with fixed bayonets to escort 
the garrison’s bakers when they made 
deliveries. Biscuit crumbs brought a 
shilling a pound. Dandelions and wild 
onions pieced out rations. Scurvy raged. 

Britain was concentrating her major 
effort on some bumpkins in America 
just then, but she managed to scrape up 
enough of a fleet to send in a few sup- 
plies—once in January, 1780, and again 
in April, 1781—before the blockade 
shut down again. In the summer of ’81 
the bombardment reached a new peak 
of fury. The land batteries firing from 
the isthmus had driven Gibraltar’s civil- 
ians into rough camps to the south, 
where they were at the mercy of the 
Spanish gunboats. A mother has left 
this account: 


A woman whose tent was a little below 
mine was cut in two as she was drawing on 


her stockings. Our servant made a kind of 


breastwork of beds, trunks, mattresses, bol- 
sters, and whatever clse he could find and set 
me behind them. The balls fell round me on 
every side. Every time the gunboats came, I 
dragged my poor children out of bed, and 
stood leaning with them against a rock. The 
third night I was here, a ball stru:k the rock 
and covered us with dirt and stones. In a few 
minutes a shell burst so near us, I had 
scarcely time to run out of the way. 


The enemy opened his supreme at- 
tack a year later, in September, 1782, 
with a furious bombardment from ten 
monitors moored within half a gunshot 
of the Rock. Counterbattery fire was 
useless at first ; the monitors were roofed 


seven feet thick with iron, cork, raw 
hides and green timber, so steeply 
pitched that Old Elliot’s shells merely 
glanced overboard. But his artillerymen 
solved the problem before the day was 
out. They devised grills on which their 
shells could be heated red hot, and at 
the end of 5000 rounds, all ten monitors 
had burned or blown up. 

That broke the back of the attack. 
After desultory skirmishes during the 
winter, the last shot was fired on Febru- 
ary second. The Great Siege was over. It 
had lasted for three years, seven months 
and twelve days, and had established 
the Rock’s reputation for impregnabil- 
ity—so much so that presently Admiral 
Nelson was writing Lady Hamilton, “I 
am like the Rock of Gibraltar.” 


Rock Candy. Meanwhile, in Dublin, 
the British Commander in Chief in Ire- 
land, General Sir John Irwine, had 
given the Lord Lieutenant a dinner at 
which “the principal piece in the des- 
sert [was] a representation of the for- 
tress of Gibraltar . . . executed in con- 
fectionery. It exhibited a faithful view 
of that celebrated rock, . . . together 
with the works, batteries and artillery 
of the besiegers, which threw sugar 
plums against the walls. The expense of 
this ostentatious piece of magnificence 
did not fall short of £1500.” 


Birth of the Balloon. Whether Fa- 
ther Bartholomeu Lourencgo de Gus- 
mao made the first balloon ascension, 
in Portugal, in 1709, there is great 

Continued on Page 182 





Charleston, S.C. 


London's River 


sion goals. 





HOLIDAY TRAVEL TIPS 


Q. “*On what days this spring are Charleston’s historic houses open to the public ?” 


@ Tours of some twenty of Charleston’s historic homes and gardens are 
scheduled between March 19 and April 9. The houses are grouped into 
three morning and three afternoon tours. The fee for each tour is $4; 
any two tours, $7. Details may be obtained from the Historic Charleston 
Foundation, whose headquarters are in the magnificent Nathaniel 
Russell House, 51 Meeting Street, Charleston, S. C. Proceeds from the 
tours support the work of the Foundation. 

Another notable event being held this year in Charleston is the re- 
enactment of the Confederate attack on Fort Sumter, April 12, 1861. 


Q. “Are there still passenger boats on the Thames? I understand that some of 
the best views of London are those from the river.” 


@ Yes, passenger launches leave Westminster Pier (adjacent to the 
Houses of Parliament and Big Ben), every twenty minutes from 10:20 
A.M. to dusk, from mid-May to mid-September. 

On their way downstream to Greenwich, they pass under three fa- 
mous bridges: Waterloo, London and the spectacular Tower Bridge, the 
last span before the sea. A guide points out attractions along the way: 
the Victoria Embankment, London County Hall, Royal Festival Hall, 
the Temple, St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Tower of London, the Limehouse 
water front and the entrances to the West India Docks. Greenwich, the 
turn-around point, is the location of the Royal Naval College, the Mari- 
time Museum and the Greenwich Observatory. The Observatory marks 
longitude zero, from which earth’s distances and time are measured. 
The round trip takes two hours and costs slightly less than $1. 

There also are launches that go upstream to Kew Gardens, Richmond 
Park and Hampton Court Palace, all of which make pleasant excur- 


By HOWARD GREIG 
Director, Holiday Information Service 


D. H., Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. D., Portland, Maine. 
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Go motor-viewing on Blue Ridge Parkway (above), and Skyline Drive 
through Shenandoah National Park, both along the crest of the storied 


Blue Ridge Mountains. 


Matchless beauty of peaks and valleys, wood- 


land waterfalls and mountain glens bedecked in a myriad of color. 





Go calling at Monticello (above) at 
Charlottesville, plantation home of 
Thomas Jefferson. Admire the Rotunda 
of University of Virginia, his architec- 
tural masterpiece. Nearby stop at Pre- 
Revolutionary Michie Tavern ... Ash 
Lawn, a home of James Monroe with 
its magnificent boxwood gardens. 











Relive the stirring events leading to 
independence which transpired in The 
Capitol (above) in beautifully restored 
Colonial Williamsburg. Nearby, visit 
Jamestown and Jamestown Festival 
Park; Yorktown, surrender ground of 
the American Revolution; James River 
Plantations — Berkeley, Shirley and 
others, 





? og <P ae 
Take your choice of every seashore 
resort pleasure at Virginia Beach on 
the Atlantic Ocean, Ocean View on 
Chesapeake Bay or Colonial Beach on 
the Potomac River— bathing, boating, 
fishing, horseback riding, golf, tennis, 
dancing to famous name bands. 





Pay homage at 1,164-acre Plantation 
home of the Lees (above) in Westmore- 
land County, birthplace of General 


Robert E. Lee. A short distance 
away, see George Washington Birth- 
place National Monument; Kenmore, 
in historic Fredericksburg, home of 
Betty, sister of Washington, and 
nearby home of Mary, their mother. 









Plan your Civil War Tour to include 
the Centennial Center in Richmond 


(above) to open in mid-July. Visit the 
four national battlefield parks at 
Manassas, Fredericksburg, Petersburg, 
Richmond, and include Appomattox. 
Watch the dramatic reenactment, 
First Battle of Manassas, July 22-23. 


ENJOY THESE SPECIAL EVENTS . 


@ Historic Garden Week in Virginia, April 
22-29, 175 private homes and gardens to 
be open for public visitation. 


@ Deep Run Hunt Races, Richmond, April 8. 


INIA 


Where every road leads to 
history, romance, beauty 
and sporting fun! 





a 5 rd 


Thrill to the mighty arch (above) 
of famed Natural Bridge, near Lexing- 
ton... fantastic underground Caverns 
throughout historic Shenandoah Valley. 
See Lee-Jackson shrines at Lexington. 
Visit Woodrow Wilson’s birthplace at 
Staunton; and majestic Natural Chim- 
neys at Mount Solon. 





Enter Virginia’s 4th Annual Salt Water 
Fishing Tournament May 1-October 31. 
Fish from boat, surf or pier in Atlantic 
Ocean off Virginia, Chesapeake Bay 
and tidal rivers. No tournament fees, 
no license required. Beautiful trophies 
and citations to winners in every class. 


@ The Common Glory, Williamsburg, June 
26 through September 2, evenings except 
Sundays. 

@ The Barter Theatre, Abingdon, Broadway 
plays during summer months, evenings, 
except Sundays with matinees on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays. 














[ Write for free 52-page pictorial booklet, ‘“‘Carry Me Back 
¥ | to Old Virginia’. Let us know the places which most | 
Lin OW: interest you. | 
| VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
TO COME TO VIRGINIA | AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT | 
Room H-31* State Office Building 
FOR Was | Richmond 19, Virginia | 
CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL | | 
NAME | 
1 ADDRESS i 
CITY. ZONE STATE i 
| Virginia Film Catalog Available. 
L ! 
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YOU'LL LOVE 
THE ELEGANT 
INFORMALITY OF 


Boat assau’s 
MOST 


DISTINGUISHED 
OCEANFRONT RESORT... 


Coral 


Harbour 


Vacation luxury awaits you 
in the royal Bahama fashion... 
putting greens with nearby course... 
pool and surf just steps away... 
world’s finest fishing, expert guides... 
prompt but unobtrusive service 
and superb cuisine. 
Modified American Plan from $45 
two persons double occupancy. 

























See your Travel Agent 
or our International Representatives: 
Robert F. Warner, Inc., New York » Chicago 
Washington « Boston « Toronto. On the 
West Coast: Glen W. Fawcett, Inc., Los 
Angeles « San Francisco « Seattle « Dallas 
Portland « San Diego « Vancouver. 

For colorful brochure write: 


131 Security Trust Bldg., Miami 32, Florida 











m Lindsey Hopkins, President * Helmut Chiettini, Manager 





THE EMERALD BEACH—a 

resort hotel in the grand man- 

ner. Longest private beach 

c in Nassau, dock, all sports. 
NASSAU Entertainment. Open all year. 
write 532 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, for free folder 












golf and beach club 
ST GEORGE’S, BERMUDA 


See your travel agent 


ee re 





SS 





ee 








GENEVA (switzertano) HOTEL DE LA PAIX 





Ideally located on Genevalakefront. Maximumcomfort—Charm- 
ing decor—Parking—Highly appreciated by American Visitors. 
ee 




















Lots to See and Do! | 
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Come! Enjoy 
the clean blue sea, golden 
sun and silver sands. Swim, sail, % 

play golf, fish for bass or tuna, or just 3 
relax ina story book setting on romantic \#® 


ys\ Of stay, rooms needed, whether hotel, 

Y\_ guest house, housekeeping cottage 
(-) or motel is desired. Write: 
v Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce 

Hyannis 11, Mass. 








-£ ast BAY LoDGE- 
The Friendly Inn on CAPE COD 
Delightfully situated among | gardens and shade 
trees, only 100 yards from the sea. Warm salt water 
( 9 °) swimming. All sports. Fun and 
P p with genial families. Cocktail 
Lounge. $13 up daily includes really superlative meals. 
An Alsonett Hotel—for color booklet or reservations 








; hi 








Ron SSS 


| Wonderful Weather! | 
that’s | 
l 

| MAINE | 


q See Page 116 





The Lookout Hotel 


Relax by the sea at a superb resort hotel. Enchantingly 
landscaped. New Bath & Tennis Club. Social activities. 


ified Am. Plan. Color folder. 
The Merrilis, Ogunquit 1, Maine 
























2, the A 
STAY Np Met 
ANO NESTE 
PLAY Scrrcee 











write Manager, P. O. Box 738, Osterville, M 








Most romantic spot on 
Cape Cod, ideal for 
honeymooners. Private 

ach and swimming 
pool, golf near-by, all 
ea sports. Dancing and 
il bar. Famed 
Cape Cod food. $13 up, 
a including meals. Special 
June rates for honey- 
mooners. Opens June 16. 
‘4 Color Folder on request. 


| DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN, P.O. BOX 33, FALMOUTH, MASS. } 


CAPE CODDER 

















The Northfield 


Honeymoon or Vacation. Swimming Pool with sun deck & 
snack bar. Golf, your favorite sport on our scenic 250 acre 
estate. Delicious meals, informal social events. $12-$18 day. 
Near Northfield Schools. Open All Year. Color folder. 


A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., East Northfield 32, Mass. 





ez CASA DE PIEDRA 


CUERNAVACA, MEXICO 
Small luxurious resort hotel. Spacious grounds. 
Famous cuisine. Fresh-water swimming pool. 
Golf, riding, water skiing nearby. Travel Agents 
or write Mrs. Rosa T. de Haden, Owner-Mgr. 











The Garden of Eden Resort Hotel 
Intimate jungle fun in Mexico. American comfort and 
health safeguards. Swimming, dancing, trips in region 
Personal attention by owners! Wonderful, safe food. Res- 
ervations or information write Aptdo. 219, Cordoba, 
Veracruz, Mexico, or Consult Your Travel Service 





North Carolina 
Camp Cherryfield for Adults 


Men and women! enjoy a unique mountain vacation, Rec- 
reation, art, creative writing, ceramics, weaving. Where 
summer days are pleasant and nights cool. Nearby: golf, 
riding, churches, drama, Brevard Music Festival. Folder: 

Louise H. Blackwell, Director, Brevard, N.C. 


City Hotels 
New York, N.Y. 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 


features large luxurious 


ROOMS WITH A VIEW 


in the very heart of New York 


Overlooking Central Park on 
the finest boulevard in N.Y. C. 























luxuriously furnished, with bath, 

radio and TV. Continental 
cuisine. 100% air-conditioned. 
Singles $9.50 to $15 - Doubles $15 to $23 


Special Family Plan: No charge for 
t| children under 14 when shar- 
hy ing room with parents. 
Teletype NY 1-3949+ Phone 

“3 CI 7-7000 + Write for 
D 3. Booklet HM. Or see 
eS a = =«Cyour Travel Agent. 
106 Central Park South at 6th Avenue,N.Y. 
Hotel Seymour Just Off Fifth Avenue 


50 West 45 Street, New York City. Fifth Ave. shops, Radio 
City & Theatre District. Grill & Cocktail Lounge. Huge 1, 
2, 3 rm suites & immense closets. AAA-recommended. 
RCA TV & air-cond. See your travel agent or wire, phone 












Miss Squire MU 2-5940. 





Pennsyivania 


© om TO 


Buck Hill 


Beautiful Year-Round Resort in the 
lovely Poconos. Magnificent resort 
estate with every facility for rest 
and recreation. 300 fireproof rooms. 
All sports. 





Golf, Summer theatre. Excellent cuisine. Cookouts. Mou > 








@ 


Around The World? 


NORTH 
SOUTH 
EAST 
WEST 


No matter where you'd like to stay, 
you'll find suggestions for a really in- 
teresting and exciting holiday through- 
out the pages of HOLIDAY ... and 
especially in these Places to Stay pages. 


Write to these advertisers for infor- 
mation and reservations for your 
spring or early summer holiday. Do 
it today! 











Advance reservations y 


ONLY 3 HOURS FROM 
NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York 
Reservation Office 
30RockefellerPlaza 
~ Circle 5-5620 











° 
The Farm on the Hill—Honeymoons 
*‘ The Place They Told You About "’—for newlyweds only. 
Your own secluded cottage, meals at the Homestead, lots 
to do but no planned program. Write, mentioning dates, 
for unique picture story and helpful booklet “‘ Plan Your 
td 7 ” 

Perfect Honeymoon.” Bex 176, Swiftwater, Pennsylvania 












Springtime — 
is plan time 












TRAVEL BOOKS 


& 
FRE VACATION KITS 


Biggest vacation BARGAIN in the U.S.A. 
Now. NOW! 

















| Name | 
I Address } 
| City Zone__State 
| Department of Commerce | 

102 State Capitol + Harrisburg | 








New Jersey 





° 
Marlborough-Blenheim 

On the Boardwalk. One of America’s most famous resort ho 
tels. Ocean-front sundecks, complimentary entertainment 
exc. cuisine. Inquire about Inclusive Vacation Plan—special 
rates. Brochure. y.. MU 2-4849 


Ph. AC 5-1211, in 
Ownership management. Josiah White & Sons, Ltd. 





California 





The Inn at Rancho Sante Fe, California 


Perfect for spring or summer vacation in So. Calif. Finest 
weather for golf, riding, tennis, pool, beach club. Pictur 
esque atmosphere. Fine food. Sight-seeing in San Di 
ego Co. & old Mexico, Write Wes Hadden, Mear., for fold 
ers, Eur. Plan rates, The Inn at Rancho Santa Fe, Calif. 





La Valencia Hotel, La Jolla, Calif. 


Plan to include a visit here in your spring or summer 
trip to Southern California. Rooms and suites overlook 
ing the blue Pacific. Heated pool, wonderful gardens, 
famous climate. Five restaurants serve endless variety ot 
fine food. Write for color folders and rates. 





Alisal Ranch-Resort, Solvang, Calif. 


A must for your Calif. vacation. Spanish land grant from 
days of the Dons. 40 mi. from Santa Barbara. 10,000 acre 
operating cattle ranch inc. complete modern resort, 18-Hole 
golf course, 75 horses, 60 trails, rodeos, barbecues, cocktail 
lounge, tennis, heated pool. Color folder & rates on request 





| Northern Californias 

















Best of your memories of that 1961 
vacation will be the breathtaking 
beauty of 


ENCHANTING HUMBOLDT COUNTY 


Attach nai 


Points of Interest Folder 

Fishing Map and Guide 
Resources of Humboidt County 
Have Fun in the Redwood Parks 


HUMBOLDT COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE 


EUREKA, CALIFORNIA 





[PENNSYLVANIA | 
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Arizona 





oat 


Arizona’s most popular Ranch-Resor? 


Opens 21st season. For the best vacation you will 
ever have! Rates from $85 to $130 weekly for 
everything. No extras. Horseback riding, heated 
swimming pool, delicious food. Arizona at its 
best. Write for illustrated folder. 


Mr. & Mrs. Howard W. — P.O. Box 5505, Tucson, Ariz. 











arn Vatiard, /oufe 
SKS ds 
Resort hotel luxury with the 


the eg inn 
friendly informality of a 
desert ranch. Golf, swimming Rt. 6, Box 250H 


riding, tennis. Delicious food. TUCSON ARIZONA 
’ 


Write for brochure and rates. 









ARIZONA 





Yycgon 


Heart of the Scenic Southwest 
Western Gateway to Mexico 


Free color booklet write: < 
Sunshine Climate Club, 6015-F, Pueblo, Tucson, Ari. 


Circle Z—The West's Best Riding 


Famed working ranch between Tucson and Mexican Bor- 
der now in its 35th year. Superb riding in scenic country, 
locale of many movies. Swimming, Tennis. Recommended: 
Duncan Hines & AAA. Write for illustrated brochure. 

Fred Fendig, Circle Z Ranch, Patagonia, Arizona 


° : 
Hotel Adams, Phoenix, Arizona 

Unique & historic hotel— meeting place of the Southwest — 
completely modern service & accommodations. Air-condi- 
tioned; roof swim pool; fine restaurants, with 24- hour serv- 
ice; drive-in Auto Lobby; ; fabulous collection of pioneer 
days photos & paintings. Write for folders and rates. 


Hotel Valley Ho—Scottsdale, Arizona 
Arizona's newest and finest year around hotel. European 
plan. Luxury living at sensible rates. In the fabulous Scotts- 
dale, Paradise Valley, and Camelback Mountain area, just 
12 miles northeast of downtown Phoenix. 

Robert Foehl, Manager Phone WHitney 5-6321 


White Stallion Ranch 


Relax in sunny, dry climate. Guest and operating cattle 
ranch on 10,000 acres virgin land. Heated pool. Renowned 
for food and friendly informal atmosphere. All ranch 
activities. A Treadway Inn affiliate. Write: 

Brew and Marge Towne, Rt. 1, Box 567, Tucson, Arizona 
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° 
Lazy K Bar Ranch, Tucson, Arizona 
Av ividly colorful spring vacation with sun-drenched days 
in perfect setting at ranch-resort, 2200 ft. altitude, over- 
looking desert & mts. Excellent horses, modern pool, all 
ranch activities, fine food. Open to May ist. Write: 
The Spauldings, Route 1, Box 560, Tucson, Arizona 


Saddle Leather Fun in the Valley of Sun 
The = 7 Folks bring to the Valley of Sun the colorful at- 
mosphere of their famed Colo-Wyo cattle spread. Real 
ranch ridin’ on fine saddle horses, heated pool, golf nearby. 
Spacious rooms, private baths, tasty homespun meals; 


write, Two Bars Seven Ranch, Box 10, Wickenburg, Arizona 
New York 











Thousand Islands 
Club and Cottages 


. on the beautiful St. Lawrence River. All 
the friendliness and charm of your own 
private club in a perfect resort setting. 18- 
hole golf course, tennis courts, pool, fishing 
and motor-boating, excellent food, cock- 
tail lounge, movies, dancing, private landing 
strip, horseback riding. Early reservations 
suggested for June through September. 
Write for brochure: Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
Tel. 420. Lewis P. Beers, General Manager. 





8 COLORFUL BOOKLETS 


HONEYMOON 


Write now for your & FREE booklets and 
complete information about famous 
honeymoon resorts in nearby states. 
State date of your honeymoon to receive 
best seasonal information, 


HONEYMOON BOOKLET CENTER 
ROOM 1604-Y 535-5th Ave., New York 17 


Pine Tree Point Club, 1000 Islands 


Restful rooms, superb cuisine. Fishing, swimming, dancing. 
Modern guest units, Honeymoon Chalets or New Lodge 
featuring Kiltie Lounge, Captain’s Cabin, Voyageur Room, 
Starlite Buffet. Open May to October. Write for folder. 


A. Graham Thomson, P.O. Box 61, Alexandria Bay, N.Y. 











Tennessee 
Lake Chickamauga Resort 
All n 66 luxurious lodge and cottage units. Olympic 


pool, golf privileges, complete marina, club, 2 miles shore- 
line, 110 acres on Lake C hickamauga. In sight Civil War 
battlefields. Open all year. Write for free brochure. 


"Phone TRemont 7-8591 P.O. Box 5141,Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Enjoy a COLORADO VACATION 
with planned entertainment 


Paradise Ranch 


At the foot of Pikes Peak! 

Just 18 miles from Colorado Springs 
Magnificent new lodge. Royal accommodations, 
meals to please a gourmet, Olympic size 

pool, a horse for every guest. Rodeos, 

pack trips, chuck +B 

wagon dinners, a 
stagecoach rides, 
swimming, western fun. 
See your travel agent 
or write for free booklet. 













PARADISE RANCH 
Woodland Park 5, Colo. 









GALLAGHER 


RANCH 


A historic working ranch for families of 
good taste who enjoy charming accom- 
modations and excellent food. 10,000 
acres of trails and game-filled hills. Reser- 
vations essential—references exchanged. 
Write Mrs. V. H. McNutt, Box #1138, 
San Antonio, Texas. 











h of Dist 


Oct. 1 AD 
CATTLE OPERATION - SWIMMING - FISHING - RIDING - PICNICS 
PACK TRIPS - BOAT TRIPS ON JACKSON LAKE AND SNAKE RIVER 
Ranch airstrip catering to private flyers 
Write: Fish Creek Ranch, Wilson, Wyoming - Box 50 





MIAMI BEACH 


oa «HOTEL AND CABANA CLUB 


== OCEAN IN EXCLUSIVE BAL HARBOUR 
There are but few moments that 
linger pleasantly forever. 
We want yours at the Shamrock Isle 
to be among them. 
Refined... The very finest in 
resort facilities... 
fully air-conditioned and heated. 
Early reservations suggested. 


For reservations or colorful brochure — 
consult your Travel Agent, or write: +; 








Forget winter dreariness in the sun-drenched — s..— 
surf at the Colonnades Hotel. Two sparkling 
pools, an inviting ocean, and 825 feet of powder- 
soft white beach to relax and tan you. Deep sea 
fishing at your door. Colonnades nights are a 
little more starlit. Dance to marvelous music... - 
food is divine. The Colonnades roster of social 
activities is exciting. Enjoy informality... and the 

y of other happy people. Accommodations 





Sun & Fun, 7 days, 
in Cool Colorado 108 


Families, couples, singles—have time of your life at 
this famous ranch in Rockies. Plenty to do... or noth- 
ing if you please. Your own horse to ride, swimming in 
heated pool, fishing, boating, square dancing, hay rides, 
steak fries, movies, unsurpassed all-you-can-eat meals. 
Rates include all. Color folder free. 

BEAVER’S S-V RANCH, Winter Park 9M, Colorado. 


Flathead Lake Lodge, Bigfork, Montana 


Dude Kanch Resort on beautiful Flathead Lake, 35 miles 
Glacier National Park. Modern Lodge rooms and family 
cottages. Offering horseback riding, heated swimming pool, 
waterskiing, hunting trips, dining, sailboating, fishing, 
canoeing. For reservations write Les V. Averill—owner 





and service... superb, with “special” luxurious 
touches. Come stay with us! We'd love to have you! 





Write Dept. H-5 for free color folder ! 


olonnades w:. 


PALM BEACH SHORES 
Riviera Beach, Fla., Ph.: Palm Beach Vi 4-5221 





Ranch-Resort Information 


Free booklet of 12 Convenient Ranch-Resorts for real 
vacation fun. Phone MU. 7-0700 any time or write to: 
Eastern Dude Ranches Association 

Room 1604 M, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





* * 
Tumbling River Ranch 

Colorado’s luxurious dude ranch in the beauty spot of the 
Rockies. Magnificent scenery, riding, fishing, heated swim- 
ming pool, varied ranch activities, comfort, and a warm 
Western welcome await you. Reasonable all- inclusive rates. 
Write Grant P.O., Park County, Colo., TEmple 8-5981 


Hidden Valley Ranch 


A gay, colorful Mountain Resort. All facilities for Vacation 
or Honeymoon. Superb horses, heated swimming pool, 
golf, lake, beach. Cocktail lounge, orchestra, nightly en- 
tertainment. Superior cuisine. Sensible rates. Open May 20 

to Oct. 16. Free color booklet. Lake Luzerne 55, N.Y. 


Colorado 


WILDHORN RANCH 


“THE PERFECT COLORADO VACATION” 
Near C olorado Springs and Pikes Peak. Riding, Trout Fish- 
ing, Square Dancing, Chuck Wagon Dinner, Heated Swim- 
»ool. Wonderful Meals. American Pian from $87.50 
weekly. Pack and Sightseeing Trips available. See your 
Travel Agent or write for free folder. m May to Oct. 
Rates for children. Phone: Colo. Springs, Mulberry 7-9046. 
HANK HODER FLORISSANT 1, COLORADO 

















Alabama 








FREE GOLF 
at our own Country Club 


Cabana Club, 2 swimming pools, 
putting green, driving range, 
tennis courts. Health Spa, Solaria, 
Children’s playground. Yacht basin. 
La Ronde Supper Club, 
radio and TV in every room, 
Parking on premises, 


Ask for special 
“Honeymoon in Paradise”’ folder 


FOR BROCHURE & RATES 
WRITE DIRECT or 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Ben Novack Duke Stewart 
President Manager 


1,000 FEET OF OCEAN BEACH 
MIAMI! BEACH, FLORIDA 





oS Directly on ocean. Dress 

for beach in your room. 
European plan. Breakfost, lunch. 
Studio efficiencies, hotel rooms, 
suites. Write FRED WYNN, MGR. 

















Enjoy Florida at its best. 300 attractive rooms—spa- 
c ces taeee—waeenaiy fine food—complete social 
program—at hospitality. For in- 
formation and reserv aioe write M. R. McNiel, Mgr. 











Gulf Winds Vacation Apts.—Motel 


200 luxurious apartments on Gulf of Mexico's widest 
beach. Near fishing, golf, shopping, attractions. Imperial 
House cuisine & lounge. Reasonable rates for ved- 
rooms with kitchenettes. Bring the Family. Color brochure. 


Taylor H. Carr, Box 6218-H, St. Petersburg Beach, Fia. 





Relax and Play 
on Mobile Bay 





Point Cleer, 
Alabeme 






A private pleasure-land for the discriminating, occu- 
pying historic Point Clear on Mobile Bay. Superb 
cuisine and luxurious comfort in the intimate club 
atmosphere of a 350-acre estate. Home of Lakewood 
Golf Club, scene of network TV matches. Tennis, lawn 
bowling, sailing, deep-sea fishing cruisers. American 
Plan. Write for color brochure: 
James D. Pope, Resident Manager, 


GRAND HOTEL « Point Clear, Alabama 
Murray Stevenson, Vice President 
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Lauderdale Ruttger 

European plan rooms & efficiencies. Private beach, Pool 
Side Snack Bar, putting green, dining room, lounge, enter- 
tainment. AAA & Duncan Hines. Friendly hospitality by 
owner. All year. Informal fun in luxurious surroundings. 


Don & Buzz Rutiger, ?.O. 8697, Ft. Lauderdale, Fia. 
Virginia 











ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
“yf FINEST SMALL RESC 


THE TIDES INN 
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Any Season is 


Holiday Season in Italy 


Great mountains with lots of snow for winter sports.... 
sunny beaches and sparkling lakes for summer relaxa- 
tion... natural and man-made beauty everywhere... 
picturesque villages and magnificent cities . . . art col- 
lections unique in the world... fashionable shops with 


exquisite products of the local handicraft . . . superb 





cuisine and delicious wines. ..a gay social life, cultural 


events, folklore . . . it’s all there! 


pereetitt errrs Tri RA AR. \ 
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See your Travel Agent about the I.T.E. Plan in effect 
for American visitors from November Ist to March 15th, 
1961. It will help you save a considerable amount of 


money ° 


ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE—E.N.L.T. 
Palazzo d'Italia, 626 Fifth Avenue 
New York 20, N.Y. 


Chicago: 333 N. Michigan Avenue New Orleans: International Trade Mari 
San Francisco: St. Francis Hotel 
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lamenting deaths from ‘malignant fe- 
ver,” as yellow fever was known. Soon 
after the Duke’s departure, a fresh epi- 
demic swept away more than a third of 
the population. He himself, safe at 
home, married and duly sired a child. 
When it was born, a girl, he remembered 
Gibraltar and the gypsy woman there 
who had predicted that a daughter of 
his would become a mighty queen. 
This daughter he christened Victoria. 


Trataigar. One of the greatest beats 
in the history of journalism was scored 
by The Gibraltar Chronicle when it 
scooped the world by a clean thir- 
teen days on the tremendous news of 
Trafalgar. 

Nelson’s flagship, the Victory, dis- 
masted in the battle, was towed into 
Gibraltar for a refit, with the admiral’s 
body still aboard, in a cask of rum. 
(The Royal Navy’s nickname for rum, 
“Nelson’s Blood,” traces back to the 
sentry found drunk while guarding the 
depleted cask.) Some wounded were 
also brought in; two who died were 
buried in a quiet little corner now called 
Trafalgar Cemetery. The Governor 
holds a ceremony there every Trafalgar 
Day, and an officer reads aloud Ad- 
miral Collingwood’s famous dispatch: 


Euryalus, at sea, October 22, 1805. 

Sir, Yesterday a battle was fought by 
His Majesty’s fleet with the combined 
fleets of Spain and France, and a Victory 
gained —— 


Post No Bilis. One of the first big 
American advertising campaigns was 
Prudential Insurance’s, in 1896. The 
J. Walter Thompson agency, which had 
the account, assigned it to a youngster 
named Mortimer Remington. It was 
Remington who suggested the Rock of 
Gibraltar as a symbol of enduring 
strength, and who commissioned a 
painting to illustrate the text. What the 
artist produced was excellent but for 
one mistake: the Rock faced the wrong 
way. Where he showed open water at 
its foot, should have been the isthmus. 
Remington protested, but could make 
no headway against a combination of 
stubbornness and deafness. However, 
Prudential did not boggle, and still 
doesn’t. In fact, it rather enjoys ex- 
plaining the circumstances to people 
who write in. It also likes to cement 
genuine chunks of the Rock (chipped 
and shipped by the British) into its new 
branch-office buildings. And it becomes 
radiant with happiness when naive tour- 
ists report their surprise that the famous 
slogan, THE PRUDENTIAL HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF GIBRALTAR, does not ac- 
tually appear on the rock, as it does in 
the ad. 


The Governor's Ghost. Few 
buildings survived the bombardments 
of the Great Siege. One that did is the 
beautiful 16th Century Spanish man- 
sion long known as the Convent, be- 
cause it had been one before becom- 
ing Government House and later the 
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FLORIDA'S 


DAYTON 


Soak up energy giving Florida 
sunshine—breathe the fresh, salt 
air...sleep like a top... build up 
vitality and take a new lease on life. 

There’s lots to do—finest fish- 
ing...excellent golf and tennis... 
boating... water skiing—or, just 
loll around on the “‘World’s Most 
Famous Beach.” 

There’s lots to see, too!—His- 

. toric sights... parks... museums... 


“World's 
INFORMATION BUREAU 
ROOM H703, P.O. BOX 169 
Daytona Beach Resort Area 
Daytona Beach, Florida 
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Winter? 
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Now! 
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concerts, unusual entertainment. 
Fine Accommodations — Excel- 
lent Restaurants. 
Long Hard Winter? Vacation 
Now — at the ‘‘World’s Most Fam- 
ous Beach!” 





BASEBALL! 
SPRING TRAINING 
MAJOR EXHIBITION GAMES 
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i Bell’s “12” (Royal Vat) 
i Mellowed for twelve 
} years in the wood, it 
| has reached the age 
of greatness. 


It’s the pleasant character of 
Bell’s Scotch Whisky that 
makes it such a favorite with 
Highlanders themselves. No 
gentler Scotch was ever made 
—yet its taste has real author- 
ity. When the whisky in your 
glass is Bell’s, you'll know 
you're drinking something! 


BELTS SCOTCH 


86 PROOF. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. ARTHUR BELL & SONS, LTD., DISTILLERS, PERTH, 
SCOTLAND. EST. 1825. G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., HARTFORD, CONN. SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS 


BELLS 


QOYALVAr 







} Bell’s Special Reserve 
} Anexceptional Scotch 
at a popular price. 
Light as Bell’s “12”— 
and its equal in every- 
thing but years, 


woveve 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 

TWELVE YEARS OLO 
Or eo 


Lee 
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Governor’s Mansion. Here, until a few 
years ago, glided one of the best- 
authenticated ghosts in the United King- 
dom: the Woman in Gray. She is said 
to have been a nun named Alitea de 
Lucerna, who was drowned in the bay 
in 1502, while eloping with a soldier 
from the garrison. Successive gover- 
nors, their families and their staffs have 
seen her clearly and repeatedly. A 
young grandson of Sir Charles Ander- 


son, who was governor from 1947 to 
1952, happily reported that he had met 
“a gray lady” and had “walked right 
through her.” Lady Anderson saw poor 
Alitea again and again, but no one has 
seen her since April, 1951. An ammu- 
nition ship exploded in Gibraltar Har- 
bor at that time, damaging the Convent 
badly, and one story says that it fright- 
ened Alitea away. Another, however, 
says that the Andersons became fed 





RENT A 

COUNTRY CLUB 

FAMILY VACATION HOME 
IN FLORIDA. 








ON A BEAUTIFUL GOLF COURSE FOR LESS 
= THE COST OF A FIRST CLASS MOTEL 


Vacation in The New Port St. Lucie Country 
Club Area especially created for golfers (and 
their families). Golf on a beautiful 18 hole 
championship course—swim in the pool, or 
from the Club beach. Fish in the St. Lucie 
and Indian Rivers or the Atlantic Ocean — 
entertain or be entertained in the luxury club- 
house (planned recreation for children). 








(So ae Soe ee ee a ee 
On Florida's ADDRESS... 
East Coast between CITY. ZONE | 
Ft. Pierce and Stuart ET oc nkicvndiednes STATE 
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Live In Completely Furnished Home — Rent 
your own brand new one, two, or three bedroom 
Florida home with every imaginable facility — 
air conditioning, heating, linen and tableware, 
television and maid service. 


On Florida’s Fabulous East Coast — Port St. 
Lucie, on U.S. 1, only 4 miles from Stuart, 
Sailfish Capital’ of the World, 45 miles from 
Palm Beach, only 106 from Miami. 


For Less Than You’d Believe— Have all the 
comforts of a private home, plus the privi- 
leges of an exclusive country club, for less 
than you’d probably pay in a good motel. 


ANOTHER GENERAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION PROPERTY 


-FREE—NO OBLIGATION — MAIL COUPON TODAY 


a L. E. Ames, Club Secretary 
Port St. Lucie Country Club 

P. O. Box 427 

Ft. Pierce, Florida 


Without obligation on my part, please send 
complete information and rental rates. 


Y1-9 
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up with her intrusions and had her 
formally exorcised. 


The Rock's 15th and 16th Wars. 
Gibraltar was a key base in the sub- 
marine campaigns of both World Wars, 
but the second war kept it busier. More 
than 16,000 inhabitants were evacuated 
in five months. St. Michael’s Cave was 
fitted out as a huge hospital for casual- 
ties expected from Operation TORCH, 
the invasion of North Africa (it never 
had to be used). And the garrison drilled 
twenty-four miles of new tunnels and 
galleries. 

The Governor took Mr. Churchill 
and General Marshall on a proud tour 
of a new-cut gallery in May, 1943. As 
they were leaving, Marshall remarked, 
“T admire your gallery, but we had one 
like it at Corregidor. The Japs fired 
their artillery at the rock several hun- 
dred feet above it, and in two or three 
days blocked it off with an immense 
bank of rubble.” 

Churchill wrote, “The Governor 
seemed thunderstruck. All the smiles 
vanished from his face.”’ 

The Rock was a target of several air 
raids, both Italian and Vichy French. 
The Italian pilots were irresolute, and 
most of the French bombs fell into the 
sea. One that struck near the French 
consulate caused negligible damage but 
some twenty-five casualties. Again, a 
Spanish agent of the Nazis tried to blow 
up a powder magazine with a bomb 
concealed among stalks of bananas. He 
was betrayed and hanged. 

Gibraltar was also the stage for two 
ingenious dramas of wartime deception. 
The first opened in the spring of 1943, 
when a wrecked Italian tanker, the 
Olterra, was patched up, pumped out 
and towed into the Spanish harbor of 
Algeciras, six miles away. The British 
assumed she was being salvaged for re- 
sale to the neutral Spanish government, 
and paid no heed. Actually, a crew of 
Italians was preparing her for use as a 
secret base by the maiali, their auda- 
cious two-man torpedo teams. In the 
next five months, these teams sank 
45,000 tons of Allied shipping almost 
in the shadow of the Rock, and it 
wasn’t until after the Armistice that 
the British learned the Olterra’s true 
mission. 

In the second drama, which was 
played in the late spring of 1944, it was 
the Allies’ turn to star. An English ac- 
tor with a strong natural resemblance 
to General Montgomery was rehearsed 
in the role and flown to Gibraltar, 
where he paraded in public, met known 
Nazi agents and allowed them to over- 
hear his ‘‘indiscreet’”’ remarks about a 
notional “Plan 303,” in an attempt to 
convince Hitler that France would be 
invaded not across the Channel, but 
from its Mediterranean Coast. The 
ruse worked. Hitler actually shifted 
some of his Channel forces to the south. 


Miscellany. The weekly lottery, run 
by the Government, nets better than 
£100,000 a year—more than enough to 
meet the entire education bill... . 
Gibraltar uses United Kingdom coins 
but issues its own banknotes. ...A 
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local plant, the Gibraltar candytuft 
(Uberis Gibraltarica) is to be found no. 
where else. . . . Gibraltar’s exports ar 
few, but their range is wide: jam, 
shampoo and canned fish. . . . The 
Captain’s Paradise was laid in Gibral. 
tar; the Captain of the Port acted as 
Alec Guinness’s stand-in. ... A dragon 
tree in the Convent garden is reputed to 
be the oldest living thing on earth. , ,, 
The Spragues of Boston—grandfather, 
father, son—were American consuls at 
Gibraltar for more than an uninter. 
rupted century; we have no consul 
there now. 


And Finally the Apes. “As long as 
there are apes on the Rock, it will re. 
main British.”’ This venerable prophecy 
refers to the famous pack that inhabits 
the Rock’s west face: a species of 
macaque, small, with greenish-brown 
fur—the only wild monkeys in all 
Europe. Nobody knows where they 
came from or when. Fossil remains of 
a Neanderthal man (the “Gibraltar 
skull”), a great auk, an elephant and 
even a rhinoceros have been discovered 
in caves on the Rock, but none of an 
ape. Gibraltarians will tell you that St. 
Michael’s Cave connects with a natural 
tunnel under the Strait to the other 
Pillar of Hercules, Abyla, which is also 
known as Apes’ Hill. The apes come to 
Gibraltar through this tunnel, legend 
says, and return through it when they 
are about to die. 

Few may accept the legend, but 
everyone defers to the prophecy. In 
1941, with the pack dwindled danger- 
ously and the war tasting sour enough 
anyway, Gibraltar cabled its apprehen- 
sion to Churchill, who replied at once, 
STRENGTH OF ROCK APE PACK TO BE KEPT 
UP AT ALL Cost. British consuls in 
Africa received urgent appeals, and 
presently the pack was full strength 
again. Indeed, it has now multiplied to 
two packs—one of seventeen, the other 
of twenty—and this despite periodic 
thinning out. 

When General Eisenhower was Al- 
lied C-in-C for TORCH, his headquar- 
ters were at Gibraltar. On the after- 
noon before the invasion, he drove to 
where the apes hang out and, accord- 
ing to Capt. Harry Butcher’s My Three 
Years With Eisenhower, “patted one on 
the head—not wishing to miss any 
opportunity for good luck,”’ which they 
are supposed to confer. 

He did miss, fortunately, having his | 
hand nipped and his handkerchief 
snatched from his pocket. Although 4 
plaque marks the spot where Prince 
Charles and Princess Anne ‘made 
friends with the Rock Apes during their 
visit on May 10-11, 1954,” other signs 
warn visitors against demonstrations of 
affection, sudden movements, and leav- 
ing small articles lying loose. The apes 
have gusty tempers and strange whims. 
Sixty years ago, a colonel of engineers 
angrily accused them not only of at- 
tacking his children and stealing his 
trousers, but of sleeping in his bed. To- 
day they are more likely to leap onto 
your car, rip off the windshield wiper 
and scamper away, nibbling the rubber 
blade like a licorice stick. THE END 
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NOW AVAILABLE. 


6 MORE exciting new 


HOLIDAY 
MAGAZINE 
TRAVEL 
GUIDES 


™~ 
Good news! Six brand-new guides have been added to the HOLIDAY MAGAZINE 
TRAVEL GUIDE series so many people are using. The new ones cover Benelux (Belgium, 
Netherlands and Luxembourg), Switzerland, the Caribbean, Mexico, Europe’s Restaurants 
and Shopping in Europe. 

And like the others in the series, they contain all the basic things you need to know— 
plus the unusual and interesting sidelights you’ve come to expect from HOLIDAY. All 
the guides are packed with the latest information on tours, prices, tipping, hotels, places 
to eat and points of interest—ideas to help you get the most out of your trip. There are 
maps and illustrations, too, to help simplify your planning. 

They’re yours at just $4.95 for any five you select—less than many popular single- 
country guides. If you wish to order more than five, additional guides are only $1 each. And 
with the five or more HOLIDAY guides you order, you'll also receive, free of charge, a Euro- 
pean currency converter for figuring American equivalents of European money in seconds. 
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Check the titles you want in the coupon on this page (we've listed the entire series 
of guides for your convenience) and mail it today. Or you can buy the books you need 
from your favorite bookstore, news dealer or travel agency. If you order direct from us, 
there’s no need to send money now—we'll be glad to bill you later. 


P.S. If you know someone who's planning a trip, these guides will make a wonderfully thoughtful gift. 


A WOLIDAY MAGAZINE TRAVEL GUIDE $1.00 
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HOLIDAY, Dept. 1833, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 
Please send me the HOLIDAY TRAVEL GUIDES checked below PLUS my FREE currency con- 


verter. (Minimum order, five books for $4.95: additional GUIDES $1 each.) 


(_] The Caribbean [] Mexico  ([(] Europe’s Restaurants 


_] Rome (_] Florence and the Hill Towns (_] Paris 
(_] Scandinavia: Denmark, Sweden, Norway 


_] Benelux _] Switzerland 
(_] Shopping in Europe (_] Italy 
(] The Riviera and Southern France 


(_] London _] Britain: England, Scotland, Wales (_] Spain (_] France 
Te Corte Tre eee TCC oe er ee ee eet eae Choose any five 
debits le guides and get 
keener were Serr: eee I weer ce Tee ey Te ret ee ee ee ee Tie cee eT 
this hand) 
| TT TEER Tee Tee Uta eee ree tt eT, BONO. sv sssiev's BOD Sickie es cases Sus cud sdews currency converter 


) Bill me the cost of the Guides I’ve ordered FREE! 


(_] Payment enclosed (Penna. residents 
plus a few cents for postage and handling. 


please add 4% state sales tax.) 
If you're not completely satisfied with the GU IDES, return them within 
10 days for a full refund —or pay nothing if you've requested billing. 
Either way, the currency converter is yours to keep. 
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TOURS — CRUISES -TRAVEL SERVICES 
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ALASKA 


VIA BEAUTIFUL 


INSIDE 
PASSAGE 


May 2-—Sept. 27 


S.S. GLACIER QUEEN 
S.S. YUKON STAR 


9-DAY CRUISES 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
TO 


SKAGWAY, ALASKA 





from $226 5%, 
berth and meals included 5 ASTA 
Manny a 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
HE SERVES YOU BEST 


ALASKA CRUISES, INC. 


and 


ARCTIC ALASKA TOURS 
J. Vance Building, Seattle, Wash. 
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IRISH TOURIST OFFICE * 33 East 50th Street, N. Y, 22 
Chicago 135 So. La Salle St. « Montreal 2100 Drummond St. 


NOW! A NEW 
U. Ss. COMPACT 
DELIVERED IN 
EUROPE AT 
HUGE SAVINGS 


Save hundreds of dollars over car rental 
or leasing. Ideal for European roads; 
plenty of leg room and luggage space. 


Valiant, Lancer, Falcon, Corvair, Comet, Etc. 


Send tor © aree Details 
| DRIVE & SAVE INC. . 
Div. of Goldring International | 
N.Y. Terminal & Display Center 
9601 Kings Highway, Brooklyn 12, N. Y. 
| Please send me details and prices on Com- | 
| pacts in Europe 
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MORE FUN, MORE SUN WHEN YOU TAKE 
tHe SOUTHERN ROUTE to europe 


CHRIS COLUMBUS was a cagey old bird . .. 
HE DISCOVERED AMERICA...and the balmy, 
sunsplashed tropical route between Europe 
and us. The shortest distance between two 
points isn't always the most delightful. Next 
time, sail the southern route aboard the sleek 
luxury liner, SANTA MARIA. While she glides 
swiftly through the South Atlantic, you live it 
up! All outside cabins ... all air conditioned! 
Enjoy gourmet dining, lots of social events, 
and our swimming pools. LEAVE FROM MAGIC 
MIAMI and visit exotic islands on the way. 
Write SHAW BROTHERS IN MIAMI for informa- 
tion. Passenger agents for THE PORTUGUESE 
LINE (C.C.N.) 
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See your travel agent or write for 
color brochure. 


SHAW BROS. SHIPPING CO. 
P.O. BOX 306A * MIAMI 52, FLORIDA 
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“ROUND-the-WORLD™ 


56 magic days 
$1995 uP 


@ See the dream spots of the world 

.Paris, Riviera, Middle East, Pakistan, 
india, Ceylon, Singapore, Saigon, ‘Hong Kong, 
Japan, Hawaii, California. 
© Go FIRST CLASS at sea and ashore 
... luxury steamships... finest hotels... all 
shore excursions included. 
e Sail when you want to leave 
...year ‘round, weekly departures, east- 
bound from New York or westbound from 
San Francisco. 


Send today for “WORLD CRUISES,” the free 
brochure that tells you how to plan, prepare 
for, and get the most out of a trip that will 
be “the cruise of your lifetime.” Write Mr. 
B. A. Hall, Four Winds Travel, 305 Flatiron 
Building, New York 10, N. Y. 


Four Winds Travel 


SPRING SAILINGS—Mar., April, May! 
Limited choice space still available. 
























OTO and Olson’s a. Tours, the only 
exclusive specialists in personally escorted 
ALL-EXPENSE European tours, present the 
most complete program of eight country 
itineraries featuring London, Rome and 
Paris. Weekly sailings April thru Septem 
ber in QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
OTO LUXURY TOURS, First Class, only $2245 up. 
DELUXE TOURS, Cabin Class, only $1755 up. 
STUDENT TOURS, Tourist Class, $1645—$1685 
tson 48 to 71 days. Small parties. For best 
accommodations, RESERVE NOW! 
RAVEL Write today for illustrated 
oar yr 















booklets “H-61"" 
La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


or Your Local Travel Agent 








VERY LOW RATES 
A Pian Tailor Made for you. 
Plansinclude: DOCUMENTS, INSUR- 
ANCE AND NO MILEAGE CHARGE 
1. WE BUY a BRAND NEW CAR for YOU 
“NO purchase price to pay. 
2. YOU BUY a BRAND NEW CAR 
Factory repurchase in Dollars guaranteed. 
Immediate payment in Evrope upon return. 
Very low depreciation. 
3. BRING HOME a BRAND NEW CAR 
European Transportation free, and take ad- 


vantage of the low European tax-free pur- 
chase price. We handle all the return details. 


4. TAKE THIRTY MONTHS TO PAY 


5. DAILY RENTAL PLAN Low rates. 
Write Dept. H for brochure 


INTERNATIONAL AUTO PLAN, INC. 


120 East 56 St., New York 22, N. Y. EL 5-2480 











EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus Russia, Scandinavia, Yugo- 
slavia and N. Africa. A different trip—for the 
young in spirit who don't want to be herded around. 
Also shorter trips 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box H Pasadena, California 


Europe for Less—Special Student Trips 

See Europe for Less with congenial college students & 

other young adults of your age & interests. Economical 
to 12-week trips; $695 to $1495 all-expense. Space 

limited! For details write: 

Americans Abroad, Inc., 50 University Sta., Minnesota 


Senior Citizens to Europe 

A completely new and exciting program, offering Europe’s 

highlights in comfort and leisure. 30 day itineraries—by 

Jet from New York; departures every month beginning in 

April. Details from: Senior Citizen Tours, 
1281 Westwood Bivd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


-— BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE —— 


Our 1961 program folder describes our inclusive 
circle tours: 

GRAND, 56 days in Europe, 19 countries, $1360 
CORONET, 37 days in Europe, 12 countries, $1160 


OLYMPIAN, 50 days in siesta 14 countries 

with Greece. . 

Most tours visit Britain, Scandinavia and Italy. 
Tour prices include round-trip steamship passage; 
air passage also available. European transporta- 
tion via motorcoach, rail, river and fjord steamers, 
Excellent hotels and meals, sightseeing, entertain- 
ment. Tours expertly conducted. Frequent de- 
partures from April through August. 
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P.O. BOX 199, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 





a CAR is a MUST 
— EUROPE 


ORDER YOUR NEW CAR HERE... 
DELIVERY MADE IN EUROPE 
DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY! 

Write for Free Overseas Delivery Booklet, 
and early reservations to: 


121 West 50th St., N.Y. 20, N.Y. Dept. H-3 
8423 Wilshire Bivd., Beverly alll Calif. 





TOTHE ORI ED Tor 
ROUND THE WORLD 


ESCORTED TOURS 1961 


See the exotic ORIENT with AAA. Visit Japan, 
Hong Kong, Thailand, Singapore and six other 
exciting lands. 5 departures via jet. 32 days. From 
$2,242. Or go ROUND THE WORLD with AAA 
for 52 days. $3,031 complete. 4 departures via jet. 
13 countries (optional extension to Israel). Visit 
Tokyo, Caleutta, Istanbul, Rome, and others. 


Free illustrated brochures from 






Se TRAVEL ponies 


Dept. H-1, 250 Park Ave., N. Y.17, N. Y. or any AAA club 





Best of Europe in ‘61: the only popular 
price tours with V.LP. treatment! 
Deluxe hotels, celebrated restaurants, 
entertainment. All-inclusive from $1925. 
Monthly departures, Apr.-Sept. See your 
Travel Agent or 

Write for Illustrated Brochures 


Exciting, 
hosted by 
Europe's 
nobility! 


CHARLOTTE, N. C 


BERTY LIFE BLOC 


ITALY THE ARTIST'S WAY 


A summer holiday on the Mediterranean with studio classes 
in painting and drawing at the Positano Art Workshop. Dis- 

guished staff, individual instruction. Open June, July, 
August. Visits to Capri, Ravello, Pompei, Paestum. Fee for 
Workshop and room with meals in modern pensions or first 
class hotels from $60 weekly. For information write: Irma S. 
Jonas, 238 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


POSITANO ART WORKSHOP 
Round the World—$2495 All-Expense 


Enjoy an economical 54 day all-expense trip around the 
world. Visit twelve countries with optional side trips in 
Europe. Monthly departures. Small, congenial groups. For 
free details write: Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service, 

51 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


























See Europe—Leisurely! 

Long European vacation from $1495 complete. 58 days. 

Visit ten countries. First class hotels, all rooms with bath. 

Fine steamship accommodations. Write for Free infor- 

mation. Americans Abroad, inc., Travel Service, 
54 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 





YOU-DRIVE TRIPS 


through FRANCE, 
BRITISH ISLES, ALL EUROPE. 


See your travel agent or write 


Open Road Tou rs 
Dept. H, 407 North 8th St., St. Louis 1, Missouri 





Europe, Summer 1961 

Quality tours at enacts Fis. 46 to 61 days in Europe, 

14 to 18 countries, from 33. Transatlantic travel by sea, 

air or combination. Register now for June & July depar- 

tures. For information write Prof. L. D. Knecht, Dir. 
Knight Tours (H), Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota 


The Flying College Tours (12th Season) 
Around the world ($2150) in cooperation with foreign 
universities and governments. Also eine ue South Amer- 
ica, Middle East, Europe, Africa, & U.S.S.R. For details 
write to 


Prof. H. H. Tarbell, 1 East 53rd St., New York 22, N.Y. 


See Bible Lands 








Visit Italy, Greece, Crete, Rhodes, Egypt, Jerusalem, 
Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, Turkey. Special travel bargain. 
5 days—all expense, escorted, only $1695. Write for Free 


Americans Abroad, Inc., 
56 University Station, Mpls. 14, Minn. 


information. 

















ALL-WAYS TOURS thru the ORIENT 


Are different . .. . because we have top notch con- 
ductors, best accommodations and exceptional tour 
features. Departures April 1 and Oct. 6, 61 
visiting Japan (3 weeks), Taiwan, Hong Kong, 
Thailand, Malaya, Philippines, Honolulu. 

For details write to: 


ALL-WAYS Travel Service 


9581 W. Pico Blvd. Los Angeles 35, Calif. 














Tours for Camera Fans 
Enjoy a vacation in congenial association with others who 
share your photographic hobby. Specialized itineraries, 
leadership by famous ened Write for brochure: 
Thru the Lens Tours, Inc., 
P.O. Box 4128H, North Hollywood, Calif. 





Thrift Tours to Europe 

Quality travel at Bargain Prices, 10 Countries. The Musts 

and Off-the-Beaten-Track. Evening entertainment. De- 

oy og June, July, and August. 46 to 53 Days. From 
9.00. 


Universal Tours, Lowry Hotel Bidg., St. Paul 2, Minnesota 





Comprehensive Summer Tours 

covering all of Europe. Extensions to Russia & Poland; 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece & Turkey and North Africa. 
Also individual arrangements. Study abroad, if desired. 





Grand Tour of Europe for $897. Leave June 20 & July 4. 
Prof. Dr. Berg, Dept. H., Saint Mary's College, California | 


HOLIDAY/MARCH 


New Economy European Motor Coach 


Tour From London 25 days only $294. Also escorted 
tours of Britain, Scandinavia, Spain from 1 to 
32 days. Book only through your local Travel Agent. 


For Free Brochures write 
Frames’ Tours Lid., 114 E. 32 St., N.Y.C. 23 
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TOURS —- CRUISES -TRAVEL SERVICES 













WITH A LATIN FLAVO 








STEAMBOAT CRUISE 
ogg MAGDALENA RIVER 


15 Day Conducted Air and Steamboat Cruise, 
visiting Panama and its celebrated Canal. 
Colombia’s Andes-encircled Medellin, 
cosmopolitan Bogota, colonial Tunja, historic 
Cartag 
all this with 4 leisurel 
‘am cruising the tropical 


Regular departures. Limited parties, Bi-lingual guides. 











ena, We on the Caribbean Coast: 


days $397.59 


agdalena. ius Air Fare 


For further details and early reservations, see your travel agent or write: 

COLOMBIA NATIONAL TOURIST BOARD, 424 Madison Avenue, New York 17, PL 2-0737 
AIR & MARINE TRAVEL SERVICE, COLPITTS TOURIST COMPANY, BROWNELL TOURS, 
353 West 57th Street, 262 Washington Street, Brownell Building, 
New York 19 PL 7-5900 Boston CA 7-3533 Birmingham 1 AL 1.6215 
ALBERTSEN TRAVEL SERVICE, —, INTERNATIONAL UNITED TOURS, INC. 
26 O'Farrell Street, 6 East Monroe Street 321 S.E. Second Street, 
San Francisco 8 YU 2-2552 Chicago 3 Fi 6-4824 Miami 32 FR 7-4581 
SAFARITOURS, INC. McDOUGALL’S TRAVEL SERVICE, TRAVEL PLANS TOURS LIMITED, 
7755 Sunset Boulevard Monteleone Hotel, 88 Eglinton Ave. E, 
Hollywood 46 HO 2-0856 New Orleans 40 MA 3461 Toronto 12 HU 7-3641 , 











Fjord steamer in Nor 





Maupintour itineraries are planned for 
the traveler who appreciates seeing what 
is off the beaten path, yet wants to travel 
comfortably, leisurely, and safely with 
companions whose interests are akin to 
his own. 

There are thirteen series of unusual 
Maupintour trips through Eastern Eu- 
rope, including the unique new Scandin- 
avia By Motorcoach tours. 


as low as $495 and you can choose your 






WORLD 


ESCORTED 


as 


TRAVCOA,thefore- 
most specialist in 
Round-the-World 








GRAND WORLD travel, offers the out- 
TOUR standing value in ES- 
65 days $2995. CORTED World 
Tours. 
RUDYARD KIPLING Enjoy deluxe hotels 
TouR with bath and air- 
50 days $2695. pest psrepen Prices 
are all inclusive with 
HIGHLIGHT Nap full entertainment. 
WORLD TOUR Visit the untouched 
35 days $2395. civilizations vy on 
Angkor Wat, Macao, 
GRAND ORIENT Ceylon, Kashmir. 
TOUR Membership limited 
30 days $1895. to 23 persons. 


TRAVEL CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
27 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ili. RA 6-2650 


South America. 


...24 wonder-places! 


Enjoy both coasts by luxury liner, First Class. 
Cover the continent in 56 days. All shore trips, 
land arrangements, best hotels, guides included 
from $1895. Monthly sailings. 
Write: Mr. B. Roberts, Four Winds Travel, 

306 Flatiron Building, New York 10, N.‘Y. 


So. America—Unusual Travel Bargain 
Visit Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Brazil only $1095 all-expense. All travel by air. 
Small escorted groups. For Free details, write: 
Americans Abroad, Inc. .* Travel Service, 
52 University Station, Mi 14, N 


FRE EUROPE BY CAR ® 


CATALOGUE 
EUROPEAN CAR RENTAL & PURCHASE 
Saves You up to 35% on 

SIMCA HILLMAN 
MERCEDES JAGUAR 
CITROEN PEUGEOT 
RENAULT MG 
VOLKSWAGEN, etc. 


EUROPE BY CAR 
One Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.-Cl 6-6885 


Name 

Address 

City State H-3 
@0e00000000000060008 





















































Don’t settle for a humdrum holiday .. . 
make adventure part of your vacation 
by joining a Maupintour group traveling through 


Scandinavia and 
Eastern Europe. 


way 


departure time from a weekly schedule. 

All these tours, plus many more, are 
included in Maupintour’s 56 page Travel 
Guide. For your free copy of this book, 
see your Travel Agent today or write 
Henry Mecaskey, Maupintour, 400 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. “agin 


air we 


Prices start >*Maupintour 


HOUSE BOAT 


CRUISES ay 


LIVE and LAZE, RELAX 
. ENJOY 6 idyllic days 
on adventurous journey thru 
natural, unspoiled tropical 









For illustrated de- 
scriptive folder on life 


aboerd the “Lezy Fla., including air boat and 
Bones"’ write : 

Shanty Boat swamp buggy jaunts . . . 
Cruises inc. ONLY $125.50 covers all. 


P. O. Box 1628H, Ft. Myers, Fla. ‘Our 11th Year" 


FREIGHTER TRAVEL 








New 16th edition Ford’s Freigh Travel Guideb 
gives complete information on hundreds of lower-cost 
trips ae 2?ASSENGER CARRYING FREIGHTERS 


from U. S. and Canada to all parts of the world. Boo 

shows where they go, how often they sail, how long 

voyage takes, describes passenger accommodations, shows 

fares, addresses of Lines, etc. Used and recommended 

by Steamship Lines, Travel agente and world travelers 

everywhere. 104 pages, fully illus. Price $2.50 postpaid. 
For your copy, mail check or M. O. today oe 


KENNETH FORD PUBLICATIONS, Dep 
2031 Glendon Ave. Los Angeles 2. ‘Gait. 


WORLD WT 


620 N. MAIN ST, SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 


Special Features 
of tll 
WORLD TRAVEL By 


leader- 
om plete aah of 
- many 




















~ 


. best hotels . 
sight-see in 


eo... all cnpanees included . 
special events. 


(C] AROUND THE WORLD 
58-75 days... . . . « from $2895 
co en SAFARI TOURS 
. . « Cape to Cairo . . $2795 
| ated AROUND TH ORIENT 
36-41 days from $1980 

C] AROUND SOUTH eee yo 
35-39 days m $1685 
CI —— AND UL AND 
ys . . . Europe extn. . . from $1595 
CI ALABKAN TRAILS TOURS 
19 days . . (meals not included) . . $785 

[__] Retary Around The World | Orient 
4283 % SS Gs . 6 8s 08,8 from $1980-$3390 


Contact your local travel agent 
or write for further information 

















Luxury Tours at Economical Prices 
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MEXICO HAWAII CRUISES 


CARTAN’S 


SELECT VACATIONS 


L] EUROPE—from $615 —Many dif- 
ferent escorted vacations from 23-55 
days, from $615. Air, sea fare additional. 
Frequent Crpaetuees. Independent travel 


CL) MOROCCO silt $871 —17-22 
day tours or independent travel. Spain, 
Morocco, Portug: Paris. Fine hotels, 
meals, sightseeing, jet air from New 
York, from $871. 


(] HAWAII—from $353—Leave any 
day. 8 da Choice of 12 hotels. Leis, 
ties, sig tseeing (including Pearl Har- 
r pak cy From $353 by air from 
west coast. Also 22-23 day deluxe cruise 
tours, from $910 from west coast. 


L) MEXICO—from $124—Daily and 

weekly departures. 7-15 da 

or deluxe vacations. Finest 

lish-speaking guides. C 

itineraries. From $124 plus air fare. 

C) CARIBBEAN —from $486—F ea- 

tures 15 days of ‘“‘island-hopping’’ by 
air—Jamaica, Haiti, Puerto Rico, Virgin 

Islands. + gd hotels, meals, sightseeing. 

From $486 from Miami. 

OC) JAMAICA—from $158—6-13 days 

via air to Montego Bay, Ocho Rios, 

Kingston. Choice of fine yas Sight- 

seeing, meals. From $158 from Miami. 


EUROPE 


on a budget 









SOUTH AMERICA 


only *21.97 per day 
Including round-trip 
transatlantic transportation 
The sights and pleasures 
of Europe are yours on an 
escorted Criterion Tour for 
less than $22 per day. Sail 
on the America, the United 
States, the Hanseatic. Or fly 
by jet. You’ll like life on 
the Riviera...in England 
.-.in 11 continental 
countries. 40 departures 
March through September. 
From $747 — 34 to 46 days. 


For illustrated folder contact 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


For the name of a travel agent in your 
locality, write to CRITERION TOURS, 
17 E. 49 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


MOROCCO 


NATIONAL PARKS 





Now... Cartan’s exclusive ‘‘Talking Travel 
Folder” makes your dream vacation to 
Europe come alive. Ask your travel agent 
for one or write Cartan. 





plus 100’s of other world- wide cru ises and trips 


CONSULT your travel agent or Gand mail 
SINCE 1899 ad for new brochures. 


ARTAN 





FLORIDA 


Aboord and Abroad by Harvey S.-Olson 


NEW / AvTHENTIC 
COMPREHENSIVE « ACCURATE 


LSON’S EUROPE 
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Complete Travel naan | 8 eS a * Fra 
1961 Edition - 1006 Page 5 | 377 Geary St., San Francisco 2 bg, << 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT, PUBLISHERS EXbrook 7-5100 y Suara 








(CARAVAN TOURS. 7 


EUROPE'743 


Enjoy an 11 or 12 Country European Grand Tour, visiting England, Holland, Belgium, Lux- 
embourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte Carlo, 
France. Also, tours including treland or Scotland. Tours are All First Class in Europe and 
Personally Escorted—All Expense including round trip tourist steamship or economy jet fare. 
Frequent departures from New York thru November 1961, on Famous Luxury Liners or Jets. 


Later return if desired. See Your Travel Agent or send as 
| CARAVAN ’ TOURS, Inc. 


coupon for Free Booklet No. 7-B. 

MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 220 S. State St. * Chicago 4, Ill. 

Please send brochure as marked below: 

and Tour of North Africa and Southern Europe, visiting (0 European Booklet No. 7-B 
Morocco, Africa; Spain, Portugal, Italy, France, Gibraltar, ' 
Monte Carlo, Islands of Elba, Majorca, Madeira, Sicily C) Meserrancan Sookiet We. 7-L 
and Canary Islands. Regular Departures on American 
Export and Italian Lines, from $998. See Your Travel 
Agent or send coupon for Free Booklet No. 7-L. 
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| Address. 
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Going to Europe? Africa? India? 
“LET'S KEEP THE $$ AT HOME!” 


Forp ABROAD 


®USA compact “FALCON” 
@USA compact deluxe “COMET” 
@ ENGLISH FORD LINE 


LS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS 
HOW TO BUY A CAR IN EUROPE! 
Should | rent instead of buy? 
BOOKLET How do | ship my car home? 
driver's license, etc.? 
Factual and complete answers to 32 important questions 
Also information on European delivery of PEUGEOT 403 & 404 sedans & station wagon, ond 
RENAULT Dauphine 4-door sedan & Caravelle convertible. 
The U. S. Distributor for Overseas Delivery of Peugeot, inc. & Renault, inc. 
penitence iets ales Sta its peat May at GOL 
experts to suit individual require- 
ments. Ask for free booklet show- 


FREE How much can | save? 
How about car registration, insurance, 
Find out how you can SAVE THE COST OF A TRIP TO EUROPE by buying a car abroad. . 
WRITE FOR a 
BOOKLET H Cars Oversea, CHL. 425 Park Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. + PL 1-3550 
CiTMa CiTMaCciT 
Tours planned by European travel 
ing where to go, how to go, how 


CiTMCITMMCiIT 
403 113 AID 


@®GERMAN FORD TAUNUS : 
much it costs. 

All models delivered anyplace abroad with registration, insurance, } to eTrceel on, 
etc. NO CHARGE return freight on USA cars. Tradein, rental and App you Agent 7 
eth plans. Travel poo Pay Later. Send see for full details, 4 B 
24 page magazine, European road maps, etc t o- | T TRAVEL SERVIC a, Inc. 

FORD ABROAD DIVISION Dept. S, 11 W. 42 St., New York 36, LY. 
154 West 56th St. Chicago e Los Angeles e San Francisco 





New York 19, NY Civ MC (TMC IT 














SPE A .... 


7 to 25 countries —15 to 41 days 








JET TRAVEL IN THE BEST OF CIRCLES 


Belgium « France « Holland « Switzerland « Germany e Italy 
England « Scotland « Ireland « Luxembourg « Liechtenstein 
Austria « Denmark « Sweden « Norway ¢ San Marino « Monaco « Israel 
Spain « Portugal « Greece « Yugoslavia « Turkey « Egypt « Lebanon 
You pick the places — set your own pace — on personally-escorted 
Golden Circles aboard Sabena. And you know in advance what total 
cost will be — these heart-of-Europe adventures with ‘‘Add-A-City’”’, 
‘“‘Add-A-Country”’ stopovers cover everything in low, low prices. 


ALL 


Space is limited, most dates, to 20 congenial people. Make your date 
now for Sabena “Jet Magnifique’’ departures any Saturday! 


WRITE YOUR CSABENA) GOLDEN CIRCLE AGENT NOW! 


Alaska, Fairbanks Ilinois, Decatur North Carolina, Hickory 
Arctic Alaska Travel Service United Travel Service George Shipp Travel Agenc 
Empress Theater, Phone: 2141 564 N. Water St., Phone: 429-5358 Hotel Hickory, Phone: OT eat? 
h 
Borovitz Travel Service, Inc. 


Alabama, Mobile 
Greater America Tours eae, ny 

331 S. Main St., Phone: JE 5-6174 
Ohio, Cleveland 


Cawthon Hotel, Phone: HE 2-8680 1823 7th St., hanes nh 64. 1333 

Arizona, Tucson 

American International Travel Service Indiana, Indianapolis Shaker Square Travel Service, Inc. 
Grueninger Travel Service 13107 Shaker Sq., Phone: LO 1-6700 


27 E. Broadway, Phone: MA 4-5521 
California, Fullerton 150 W. Market St., Phone: ME 4-4414 


lst class hotels with bath most nights. 
Meals every day; Breakfast-in-Bed. 

Deluxe pullman motorcoach travel. 
“‘See-More Siteseeing’’, ‘‘Do More’”’ features. 
Taxes, admissions, even tips included! 


O’Donnel! Tour & Travel Service Ohio, Columbus 

827 N. Harbor Bivd., Phone: TR 1-0610  fowa. er Richard Lewis Travel Service 
California, Los Angeles 418 10th St., Phone: AT 8-8878 d . 

Travel Genter, Inc. ate, Rocky Rive 


lor Ma te Travel Service » Inc 
Decker a 30s? Center Ridge Rd, * Phone: ED 3-0700 
Oregon, Portiand 


Decker House Inn, hake ne: OL 2-2431 
Dorothy Van Nuys Travel Service, Inc. 


Kansas, Kansas City * Suite 802-Cascade Bldg., Phone: CA 6-6133 


Jerry Burke Travel Service 
Town House Hotel, Phone: MA 1-1306 Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
McGettigan’s Travel Bureau, Inc. 


Massachusetts, wavonter 1 ‘ox Bidg. 

Sullivan Travel Service, 1612 Market St., Phone: LO 8-0261 

5 Pleasant St., Phone: PL " 2845 O'Keefe Travel Agency 

1615 Pennsylvania Blvd., Phone: LO 8-4915 


Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 
Pacific World Travel 


649 S. Olive St., Phone: MA 7-4746 
California, Palo Alito 

University Travel Service 

534 Ramona St., Phone: DA 3-2468 
California, San prensiee 

Allied Travel Service, Inc. 

323 Geary St., ag _ 1-4869 
Mins Travel Center, 

133 O’Farrell St., Phone: YU 2-5867 
Panorama Travel Service 

37 Stonestown, Phone: MO 1-3111 
California, Visalia 

Yisaile Travel Service 


aryiond. Hagerstown 
vie iller Travel Agency 
49 Summit Ave., Phone: RE 9-2200 


208 E. Main St., Phone: RE 2-5327 Hotel Sherwyn 
(ilecourt, St. Lente 212 Wood "Sst. Phone: GR 1-5367 
Carl Steele World Wide Travel Serv Biz olive St ania, L 
arl Steele Wor le Travel Service Penns. wanta, ancaster 
1660 Champa, Phone: AL 5-0351 B12 Olive St, Phone: MA 1-1373 Ridgewa Tou 


Traveler’s Service, Inc. 126 N. n St. 
9638 Olive St. Road, Phone: WY 1 -2034 Phone: eX. 0712, 7-8834 


Oklahoma, Tulsa 
Travel Unlimited 
103 E. Fourth St., Phone: LU 7-8408 


Texas, Houston 
Harvey Travel Bureau 
2005 W. Gray, Phone: JA 9-3911 


Connecticut, ont 
Barnum Travel Bureau, | 
232 Fairfield Ave., Phone: FO 7-5381 


Washington, D.C. 
Greens Travel Agency Cor, 
1700 “’K’’ St., N.W., Phone: RE 7-6387 


Florida, Miami 


New Jersey, Camden 
Camden Travel Service, Inc. 
710 Market St., Phone: WO 3-5800 


New Jersey, Perth Amboy 
Margaretten & Co., Inc. Travel Dept. 


Wylly’s Tours, Inc 
2921 Collins Ave., Phone: JE 8-0751 276 Uahert S., Poene: Kt 24 Virginia, Nerfotk 
Florida, Orlando New York, New Wood Garris Travel Service 


Orlando Travel Service ew] gg “mu 3.22 Plume & Atlantic Sts., Phone: MA 2-6691 
559 North Orange Ave., Phone: GA 4-8393 ind St ne: MU 2-2272 Frank J. Sherert World Wide 

Georgia, bn geo World View Tours, Inc. 

Holiday Travel, 452 Fifth Ave., Phone: LO 4-8890 1216 Colona Bank Bidg. 

51 Forsyth St., n W., Phone: MU 8-8312 Phone: DI 4-3181 


Worldways (opp. Public Librar: 
Hawaii, Honolulu 475 Fifth Ave Phone: MU Se Washington, Seattle 











Trent Department Travel Advisors, Inc 
H. Davies & Co., SeAir Travel, Inc. 303 Fourth & Pike ‘Bldg. 

Davies Bidg., Phone: Orsi 415 Lexington Ave., Phone: YU 6-7890 Phone: MA 4-5357 
7 ce ee ee ce ce ce ee ces cc ce ce es ee ees ee ee ee ee ee we ee ee ee ee ~\ 
| Rush big, valuable ‘“‘Europe Golden Circle’ Tour Planning Book — FREE! | 
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NEXT MONTH 


In April we devote the entire issue to THE WORLD 
OF SAN FRANCISCO. In a moving lead essay 
Eugene Burdick describes the magnificent impact 
the city makes on mind and senses. M. J. Arlen por- 
trays the city’s SATELLITE COMMUNITIES. Photog- 
raphers John Lewis Stage and Slim Aarons hand- 
somely complement both with photographs of 
places and people. 

In other features, Niven Busch presents a lively 
HISTORY OF SAN FRANCISCO, Stephen Birmingham 
writes with humor and awe about SAN FRAN- 
CISCO SOCIETY, Vincent McHugh escorts us on a 
visit to inscrutable but intriguing CHINATOWN, and 
Kenneth Tynan gives us a delightful introduction 
to the city’s NONCONFORMISTS. 

Moving from the people to their amusements, 
Lucius Beebe takes us through SAN FRANCISCO'S 
CLUBS AND HOTELS, Herb Caen packs vast experi- 
ence into A HANDBOOK OF SAN FRANCISCO 
RESTAURANTS and John D. Weaver does an 
Antic Arts on THE HUNGRY I, home-base night club 
for America’s newest school of comedians. 

In addition, there are pieces on THEWATER FRONT 
by Calvin Kentfield, SAN QUENTIN by Kenneth 
Lamott, and THE GOLDEN GATE BRIDGE by Evan S. 
Connell, Jr. 

Jade Snow Wong takes us SHOPPING IN SAN 
FRANCISCO, and, in case you haven't yet put your 
home up for sale, Helen and George Papashvily 
add allure to the area with some delightful TOURS 


OUT OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


THE EDITORS 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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MINT FRAPPE—Pack shaved ice in cocktail BLACKBERRY SOUR—1 oz. Hiram Walker’s GRASSHOPPER—1 oz. Hiram Walker’s White 
glass. Pour enough Hiram Walker’s Green Blackbegry Flavored Brandy. Juice of ¥2 Creme de Cacao. 1 oz. Hiram Walker’s Green 
lemon. Shake in shaved ice, strain into sour Creme de Menthe. 1 oz. fresh cream. Shake 


STINGER—% oz. Hiram Walker’s White Creme 
de Menthe. 1% oz. Hiram Walker’s Brandy. 
Shake well with cracked ice and strain into Creme de Menthe over ice to fill glass, serve 
cocktail glass. 


with two small colored straws. glass, add soda, slice of orange and cherry. with ice, strain into chilled cocktail glass. 


Dining out or at home...the finishing touch that adds so much ° 


is Hiram Walker’s 


Cordials 


Next time the drinks are on the house— 
your house, that is—surprise your guests 
with their favorite Cordial drinks. They’re 
SO easy to mix, even a “beginner” bartender 
feels like a professional. You need only a 
few bottles of Hiram Walker’s Cordials to 
make the inviting before-and-after-dinner 
drinks shown here. And these famous 
Cordials are delightfully inexpensive 
whether you buy the standard sizes or the 
smaller flask-shaped bottles. 

For more exciting drink recipes and new ideas on cook- 
ing with Cordials, send 10 cents for our “Compleat Cor- 
dial Cookery and Cocktail Guide” to Hiram Walker, 


Incorporated, Dept. 3, Box 2886, Detroit 31, Michigan. 
Offer does not apply where prohibited by state law. 


HIRAM WALKERS 


CORDIALS 


A Rainbow of Distinctive Flavors 
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Self-service market, Bahamian style, along Nassau’s bustling water front. 


Sunlight and laughter Impromptu strolling along Nassau’s water-front market is a fine spring tonic. The 
laughter is infectious, the politeness refreshing. Happy “Good Mawnins” by these 
set the mood see seagoing tradesmen start any day right. Then pick up the pace of pleasure with sea-view 
golf and tennis. For swimmers there’s the clearest water this side of a South Sea lagoon. 
| \ | ASS ALL And by night . . . hotels and clubs swing till dawn. 

Vacation-wise travelers sample the Outer Resort Islands, too. There are more than 
and the 700, liberally dotted with virgin beaches, posh inns and idyllic harbour settlements. 
B | - And it’s worth remembering that rates are especially tempting from April 15 to Decem- 
A la nas ber 15. Your Travel Agent knows. See him for all arrangements. For additional informa- 
tion you can write Dept. FY, Bahamas Development Board, 608 First National Bank 

Building, Miami 32, Florida. 


BY SEA: From New York on the M.$. ITALIA every Saturday at 4 P.M. Seven-day cruises (two days and a night in Nassau) from $170. Home Lines, 42 Broadway, New York 4. 
From Miami on the $.$. BAHAMA STAR every Monday and Friday. Round trip $39 up; three-day, all-expense cruises from $54. Eastern Shipping Corp., Miami 1. 
BY AIR: Direct, daily flights from New York (2 hours); Miami (50 minutes) and other principa! Florida cities. Direct service from Toronto and Monireal. 





